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Society Women of New York, 
Boston and San Francisco 


By 
CAROL COLBOURNE 


HAT does it signify—these hand- 
some clubhouses built, furnished, 
and run by women solely for their 

social pleasures? Moralists and thinkers 
have decried, for a generation or more, 
man’s social club as the arch enemy of the 
home, the destroyer of family ties. Yet 
here are women, for centuries extolled as 
the embodiment of the home, seeking their 
enjoyment in this “menace to society,” 
the club. Has another link in the matri- 
monial chain been severed? Will the club 
tend to draw women away from the home 
and their domestic duties? Or is it to be 
considered merely as a broadening influ- 
ence in women’s lives which tends to make 
them more companionabie, more interest- 
ing, and more to be desired? 

On the other hand, the luxury displayed 
in the furnishing of these clubhouses marks 
them at once as the playthings of the rich. 
Is this development in the great feminist 
movement, therefore, to be confined merely 
to the wealthy classes? Or will the idea, 
thus established by these classes, be fol- 
lowed by others, because it is the natural 
outcome of women’s present position in 
society. These are questions which natur- 
ally arise when the subject of women’s so- 
cial clubs is broached. To answer them 
conclusively, however, is not possible at 
this early stage of their development. 

Although not the cause, the club is at 
least one of the effects of women’s financial 
independence. Imagine the modern wom- 


an asking her husband or father for money 
for club dues or bills! Yet a well-filled 
pocketbook is required to meet the de- 
mands of these luxurious clubs. Take, fo: 
instance, the Colony Club, located on 
Madison Avenue in New York. To be- 
come a member of this club, after accept- 
ance by the nominating committee, it is 
necessary to pay an initiation fee of $500 
and annual dues of $250. Compared with 
some of the exclusive men’s clubs these 
sums may seem modest, but woman’s finan- 
cial independence is not yet as complete 
as that of man. To maintain these club- 
houses in the proper style likewise demands 
money, for women, as well as men, insist 
that their clubhouses shall have every com- 
fort, every convenience, and the best of 
cuisines. 

The Colony Club is an admirable exam- 
ple of the luxuriously fitted clubhouse. It 
is a four-story red brick building with white 
trimmings, occupying three city lots, an: 
was designed by the late Stanford White. 
To Miss Elsie DeWolfe was given cart: 
blanche in regard to the interior decora- 
tions, and she spent months searching 
Europe for choice furnishings. The general 
scheme of decoration is characteristic of the 
Adam period, introduced by the Brothers 
Adam just before the beginning of the last 
century. There is a handsome landscape 
paper made by hand in Europe; glazed 
English chintzes with rioting roses, gayly 
plumaged birds and tropical foliage; mir- 
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Social Clubs 


EDITOR’S NOTE—There are “club women” now, in the sense, precisely, 
that there are clubmen—frequenters of luxurious clubhouses, built and 


maintained for social purposcs. 


This, the first of two articles, describes 


the principal social clubs for women in New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco. Behold how my lady lives in these exclusive haunts of hers! 


rors made from a special glass imported 
from Germany; the finest of lighting ar- 
rangements; exquisite carved-wood candle- 
sticks, and innumerable objects of art 
which are a constant source of joy and 
satisfaction to the lover of the beautiful. 

On either side of the large entrance hall, 
with its great stone fireplace, is the office; 
the reception room is furnished in Coionial 
Chippendale, with upholstery of the glazed 
English chintz, and a mantel with panel of 
blue and white Wedgwood; the cardroom 
is in Gobelin blue; the reading room or 
library has a comfortable semicircular seat 
of green leather around the open fireplace 
and lamps of green bronze, and the tea- 
room has its diamond-shaped trellis and 
opaque interstices, the whole covered with 
vines and foliage. 

The basement contains the swimming 
pool, measuring twenty-two by sixty feet 
and graded from four to twelve feet, with a 
lifty-six-foot plunge. Here, too, are the 
famous vapor baths, such as are found in 
Germany; Turkish and electric baths, and 
pacious dressing rooms, where the mem- 
bers may be groomed from tip to toe. 

The assembly room on the second floor 
acquires space and height by the vaulted 
roof two stories above the floor. There is a 
curious lighting effect, shown in clusters of 
lights, representing eagles which hang from 
the ceiling, and a charming color scheme in 
French gray and gold with deep red hang- 
ings. A temporary stage is provided at one 


end of the large room which may be rented 
by members. The gymnasiums and two 
squash courts likewise occupy two stories, 
with a basketball eourt and running track. 
Dressing lockers and shower baths add to 
the comfort of the members. 

The members’ and strangers’ dining 
rooms, to which men are admitted, are on 
the third floor, with the private dining 
rooms for dinner and card parties on the 
top floor. There are ten bedrooms on the 
fourth floor, furnished in various color 
schemes of pink and white, green and 
white, or blue and white, with large 
flowered wall paper imported from Eng- 
land and handsome chintz curtains to 
match. Colonial highboys, spindle-legged 
chairs and tables, and high poster beds lend 
a delightfully quaint air. These rooms 
with bath can be secured by members for 
$2.50 to $5 per night. 

A year or more after the club was fin- 
ished, the roof garden was opened. This 
fascinating spot with orange and apple 
trees, electric lights concealed in wistaria 
blossoms and huge bunches of grapes, 
canary birds and goldfish has been made 
habitable in winter by enclosing it in glass 
and heating it with two large green porce- 
lain stoves brought from France. 

The idea of the Colony Club was con- 
ceived by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, who 
was elected president. Miss Anne Mor- 
gan, daughter of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who is now the treasurer, and Mrs. A. S. 
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Alexander, a daugh- Mrs. Edward J. Pringle, of the Town and ship, as well as so- 
ter of the late Mr. Country Club, San Francisco,Cal.,isacharm- ciety women. The 
Charles D. Barney. jing example of the club woman who is a de- resident member- 


The price paid for the 
site was $200,000, 
making the cost of the club about $500,000. 
Five years later, on March 11, 1907, the 
club was opened with a large reception, at 
which Miss Elizabeth Marbury, the chair- 
man of the house committee, outlined the 
aim of the institution as “a club which will 
stand for the best of everything.” No one 
clique was to be represented, but bread- 
winners in artistic, literary, and dramatic 
circles were to be included in the member- 


voted mother 


ship is limited to 
700, with 200 non- 
resident members. Girls from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age are admitted as junior 
members. 

That the aspirations of the club are not 
entirely social is shown jn the winter pro- 
gram of events, which announces a lecture 
for the first Tuesday of each month, an art 
exhibition the following week, a conference 
on political and social science subjects for 
the third Tuesday, and music for the fourth. 
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/ue spacious library 
of the Francisca Club 


The rules of the 
Colony Club are sim- 
ilar to those governing men’s social clubs. 
(he premise taken is that the members are 

'| ladies, as the word is interpreted by so- 
ciety, and that they ‘understand the privi- 
ieges of perfect freedom. Smoking may be 
indulged in by the members, some of whom 
have adopted this European habit, and 
lcoholic drinks are served when ordered. 
bridge for stakes is also the pastime of those 
vho find more pleasure in the game under 
hese circumstances. 


The cheery yet dignified exterior of the Fran- 
cisca Club 


in San Francisco sug- 
gests rest and comfort 


There is a differ- 
ent atmosphere in 
the York Club, on East l’ifty-fourth Street. 
The difference might almost be described 
as feminine, in contrast to the more mascu- 
line policy carried ou at the Colony Club. 
Smoking is not permitted, nor are men al- 
lowed in the dining room, nor, in fact, above 
the first floor, which contains the formal 
reception room and the private dining room 
in white wood and gray velvet with Chip- 
pendale furniture. The more conservative 
policy cf thi: club makes it an ideal place 
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hilton Club in Boston is equally 


Lunching at the 


room 


dining 
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(Quaint wall paper and chintzes lend an inviting appear- 


unce to the cardroom and bedrooms of the Chilton 
Club of Boston 
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basement 
house of 
light stone. 
The house 
was built under Dr. Flint’s personal super- 
vision and is delightfully homelike and com- 
fortable. Its cosiness has been enhanced by 


The swimming pool of the famous Colony Club in New York 
is directly under the Colonial doorway of the handsome red 
brick clubhouse, designed by the late Stanford White 


in which the 
young girl 
may stop .on 
a visit to New 
York. In fact, the main idea has always 
been to provide convenient and comfortable 
quarters for the out-of-town members. This 


has resulted in the large membership of 750 
non-resident members, including a hundred 
from the South and many from Canada. 
The York Club is a reorganization of one 
of the oldest social clubs in New York, the 
Woman’s Club. It has recently moved to 
the handsome residence of Dr. Austin Flint, 
Jr..in East Fifty-fourth Street, an English 


the furnishings. 

From the large central hall on the main 
floor a decorative broad stairway or elevator 
leads to the second floor, which has like- 
wise a central hall, furnished as a lounging 
or writing room. The drawing room with 
its walls hung in satin brocade and window 
drapings of a charming yellow tone brocaded 
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material to match the upholstery of the 
mahogany furniture, is a delightfully cheery 
and appealing spot. The mantel of carved 
white wood and marble belonged to Dr. 
Flint, and is particularly impressive. On 
ihe other side of the central hall is the at- 
tractive blue and white dining room, also 
furnished in mahogany. 

There are sixteen bedrooms of generous 
proportions, always in such demand that 
. member’s visit must be limited to two 

eeks. Since Mrs. K. B. Lapham became 
resident of the York Club five years ago, 

has taken on fresh impetus. The dues 
re not high, fifty dollars being the initia- 
‘on fee, and twenty-five dollars the annual 
‘ues for resident members, with twenty 
Jollars for non-resident members. These 
igures are more potent than they may ap- 
war at first glance, as the success of this 

ub has proved it possible to have a club- 

suse comfortably, even luxuriously, fur- 
uished for which the members are taxed 
only a very moderate amount. 

San Francisco, like New York, is large 
‘nough to support several of these social 
clubs for women. Here, again, we find the 
conditions—wealth and leisure—two 
ssentials at the present day demanded by 
‘he modern clubwoman. 


Of these clubs, the Century is the oldest. 
it owns the clubhouse at the corner of 
Sutter and Franklin streets, which was 
built by selling bonds among the members. . 
\fter the fire it was rented for some time 
to the Supreme Court. It might almost be 
described as the old type of culture club, 


Mrs. Ava Willing 
Astor, one of the 
first vice presidents 
of the Colony Club, 
New York. The 
Trianon tearoom is 
regarded as one of 
the most attractive 
rooms in the Colony 


Club 


The inviting reception 
room of the Town and 
Country Club 


with meetings at which 
interesting and instruc- 
tive papers are read. 
The attractive auditor- 
ium is rented for dancing 
classes and small dances, 
thus becoming a source 
of revenue. The living 
rooms of the club are 
likewise often rented for 
débutante receptions, 
the auditorium being 
used as the dining room. 

The buildings oc- 
cupied by the Francisca 
and Town and Country 
clubsare handsomer than 
the Century, and newer, 
having been built since 
the fire. They are both 
down-town clubs, run on 
the same idea as a man’s 
club, with place where 
women may smoke if 
they like, rest rooms, etc. 

The Town and Coun- 


Mrs. William H. Taylor of San 
Francisco, vice president of the 


PHOTO BY FRANCIS THORPE, S4N FRANCISCO 


Town and Country Club of that 


hospitable city 


try Club is situated at 
218 Stockton Street, and 
the Francisca at 560 Sut- 


ter Street. Two sisters, 
the Misses Morgan, are 
the resident managers, 
who act as librarians for 
the circulating library 
which is a feature of both 
clubs. Luncheon and tea 
are served every day, anc 
there are bedrooms for 
the members to occupy 
when they come to town 
for balls. Many card 
parties and luncheons are 
given at these clubs by 
the members, but the liv- 
ing rooms are ‘not for 
rent, being used continu- 
ously by the members, 
and there is no auditor. 
ium. The members are 
exclusively society wom- 
en, many belonging to 
both clubs. 
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Gay) Reception room of the 
York Club, E. 54th St.. 
New York City 


— 


oston has its Chilton Club, incorporated 
in March, r9g09, and conducted on the same 
plan as the Colony Club of New York. In- 
stead, however, of building a new club- 
house, the members bought one of the large, 
brownstone houses which distinguish so 
many of the corners of Commonwealth 
\venue. This house was enlarged and re- 
decorated by the architects, Richardson, 
Barott & Richardson, successors to 
the late H. H. Richardson. A com- 
mittee of the members was appointed 
‘© consult with them regarding the 
iurnishings. All of the large rooms 
were furnished by different members, 
who gave them, as gifts, 
to the club. 

lhe general decoration 
schemeisColonial. This 
lends a delightful sim- 
plicity to the general din- 
ing room, with its mahog- 
any furnishings. The 
reception room and li- 
brary suggest at once 
comfort, combined with 


luxury, with their handsome tapestries, big, 
roomy armchairs, spindle-legged tables and 
handsome antique art objects. As in a 
man’s. club, the cardroom is furnished in 
a severe style, with leather-covered chairs 
and sofas, and quaintly shaped, cane-seated, 
old mahogany straight chairs. The same 
simplicity distinguishes the Assembly Hall, 
which may be rented by the members 
for receptions and dances, and is 
at present in great demand by Bos- 
ton’s exclusive social set. 

The particular pride of 
the club is the squash 
court, which appeals 
strongly to the athletic- 
loving Bostonian. Con- 
nected with this are the 
usual dressing rooms, 
shower baths, etc. The 
bedrooms are charmingly 
furnished in mahogany 
with effective chintzes. 
Boston is so conveniently 
situated as regards the sea- 
side resorts that a trip to 
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town in the summer season is only a ques- 
tion ofashort ride. Hence, the roof garden 
is a spot eagerly sought by the members on 
these occasions. It is delightfully arranged, 
and in the winter season, enclosed in giass, 
it forms an inviting sun parlor. 

Like the San Francisco clubs the Chilton 
is a purely social club. Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer is the president; Mrs. F. L. W. 
Richardson, the wife of one of the archi- 
tects, the secretary; and Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick, treasurer. The resident member- 
ship is limited to 450, with a non-resident 
list of a hundred members. The freedom 
of a man’s club is enjoyed by the members 
as in the Colony Club. The women may 
smoke if they like, play cards for stakes, 
and order any drinkables they wish. 

The policy of the majority of these social 
clubs follows the same broad lines as that of 
the man’s club. The modern woman wishes 
to feel as free in her sanctum as the man 
does in his, and she objects, quite as strenu- 
ously, to rules and regulations, except those 
which will add to her comfort. Some of 
these clubs offer the same courtesies as cer- 
tain men’s clubs, by permitting men to 
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Mrs. Percy Moore, a di- 

rector of the Town and 

Country Club of San 
Francisco 
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This corner of the dining room in the York Club of New 
York suggests the homelike atmos phere 
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lunch ordine with members in the strangers’ 
dining room; others shut the door securely 
against masculine invasion. It may be 
inhospitable, but can we blame women for 
this bit of “revenge”? For years man 
has donned his hat, thrown himself into an 
overcoat, slammed the door, and departed— 
Boe to his club, when the pleasures of feminine 
: . society failed to appeal. Is it not natural, 

then, that woman should desire to make her 
club as complete an abode of refuge? 

There is no reason, however, for man tode- 
lude himself in the belief that woman enjoys 
her club merely in the spirit of retaliation. 
She takes her club quite as seriously as a 
man does. In fact, woman takes her club 
even more seriously. To a man, his club 
is a recreation; a haven from business cares 
and worriment, an inviting sanctum where 
he meets a congenial friend, enjoys a good 
dinner, can join a rubber of bridge or show 
his skill at pool or billiards. To a woman, 
the club is all this and more. She demands 
not rest for her brain, but reasons to ex- 
ercise it. She desires to increase her knowl- 
edge, and for this purpose arranges for 
lectures, readings, musicals, exhibitions, 
and other mind stimulators in the club 
rooms. Just how potent this distinction may 
become it is too early to state. At present 
the tendency seems toward the adoption 
of the principles governing men’s clubs. 

Another article, to be published probably 
. in the May number, will describe similar 
clubs in other cities. 


>> 


This handsome portrait by Alexander is 
of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, the presi- 
dent of the Colony Club, New York 
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Drewing by Henry Hutt 


Now, as I say, I was extremely thirsty, and there was, besides, something mightily attractive 
about that sunbonnet; therefore I rose to my feet and stole after her 
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REJECTING 


PHILOMELA 


The Romance of a Young Man Who Refused to Get Married 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of “ The Broad Highway,” “ The Money Moon” 


DRAWING BY HENRY HUTT 


EDITOR'S NOTE—If your stern but loving parent insisted on selecting your life-mate, how would you 
meet the vexing situation? The brilliant author of this story furnishes a novel and highly enjoyable solution. 


was sitting, or rather lying, in a 

deep saddle-bag chair, with his slip- 
»ered feet among the litter of books and 
papers upon the table, and the air was 
heavy with smoke from the short-stemmed, 
hig-bowled briar between his teeth, which 
somehow seemed a part of himself. 

I dragged up another chair, and, sitting 
down, plunged into my subject at once. 

‘“‘Bagshorne,” I began, “what’s a fellow 
to do when his governor insists on his 
marrying?” 

“Why, marry, of course,” replied Bags- 
horne, between the puffs at his pipe. 

“Wait!” I said. “Supposing a fellow’s 
zovernor fixes everything beforehand, with- 
out so much as a ‘by your leave’; supposing 
the fellow happens to know that the lady in 
question is eccentricand all that—how then?” 

“Why, then, don’t marry,” said Bags- 
horne. 

“Certainly, but the question is how to 
avoid it,” I pursued. “You know what a 
confounded—er—Roman parent’ my gov- 
ernor is.” 

‘Perhaps, after all, you’d better marry, 
you know,” he nodded. “What’s she like, 
though?” 

“My dear chap,” I answered, “that’s 
the ridiculous part of the affair. I’ve never 
so much as seen her.” 

‘“Name then?” he inquired, laconically. 

“Esther Clarges.”’ 

Bagshorne removed his pipe with a jerk, 
stared thoughtfully up at the ceiling, and 
chuckled. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed. ‘And eccentric 
you say?” 

“Yes, won’t live in town, you know. 
Has a farm in one of the New England 
states and keeps pigs and things.” 

Bagshorne knocked the ashes from his 


if FOUND Bagshorne in his den. He 


pipe and chuckled again. Bagshorne has 
a most irritating chuckle. 

“The situation seems to amuse you,” I 
said indignantly. “I can quite understand 
its appearing highly humorous to such a 
nature as yours, but to one possessing any 
of the finer feelings, it would appeal as one 
of life’s tragedies—hopes, dreams, ideals, 
all shattered!” 

a match?’ inquired Bagshorne. 
There is a callous brutality about my friend 
Bagshorne at times which I can only ex- 
plain by the fact that he was an editor at 
one period of his career, from the effects of 
which he has never quite recovered. He 
relighted his pipe, and puffed thoughtfully 
for a moment or so. 

“Question is,” he said suddenly, * will 
she accept you?” 

“We can’t be certain of that,’ I an- 
swered, “but there’s always the confounded 
risk you know. The fact is,” I continued, 
“it seems as if the best thing I could do 
would be to write and—er—put her off, so 
to speak.” 

Bagshorne shook his head. 

“Shouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, well, I shouldn’t.”’ 

““Nonsense, Bagshorne,” I exclaimed, 
“under such ridiculous circumstances, it’s 
the only course left open to me. [I shall 
write here and now, and expect you to give 
me your assistance.” 

“Certainly,” nodded Bagshorne, as I 
rummaged out pens and paper. ‘Cer- 
tainly. How would this do?”: 

Dear Madam: 


We much regret that, owing to lack of space, we 
are unwillingly compelled— 


“T’m in no joking humor, Bagshorne,”’ I 
. 4 
broke in; “I’m dead serious. 
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320 Rejecting 

“Great mistake,”’ said Bagshorne with a 
tobacco-ey sigh. ‘In affairs of this kind, 
seriousness never pays!” 

Forthwith I drew up to the table and 
there was silence for a while, broken only 
by the scratching of my pen and the 
wheeze of Bagshorne’s pipe. 

“Finished?” he inquired, as I paused. 

“No, merely stuck for an idea. I'll read 
you what I’ve got; you may be able to 
suggest something: 


“ Dear Miss Clarges: 

“Your guardian and my respected father have 
been getting their heads together, with the result 
that they are determined to bring about a marriage 
between us, as you are probably aware by this time. 

** Judging from my own feelings in the matter, I 
do not doubt that the idea is anything but pleasing 
to you. That I should not love you is scarcely to 
be wondered at, considering that I have never seen 
you, and the statement therefore can neither pain 
nor surprise you. 

“ T will freely confess that mine is a nature to which 
the idea of marriage, even in the vaguest, most ab- 
stract form, is wholly abhorrent. I feel that I am 
morally unfitted for the state.” 


“Humph!”’ said Bagshorne, as I ended, 
“what’s it all mean—that ‘vaguest, most 
abstract form’ part, eh?” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t exactly 
know,” I returned, “but it looks all right, 
and she can read her own meaning into it— 
that’s the best of it.” 

Bagshorne shook his head. 

“T could have done it much better, more 
effectively, and with a lot fewer words,” 
he grumbled. 

How?” 

“First” —he began ticking off each item 
upon his thumb with his pipe stem—* you 
might suggest that you are habitually in- 
toxicated; second, that you are devoted to 
tobacco,. principally chewing, and third— 
yes, third, you might take snuff.. There 
you have it,” he said with a complacent 
wave of the hand, “concise and to the 
point. I could write it up into a very tell- 
ing paragraph. I fancy it would damp the 
ardor of any girl, but if you think there’s 
any doubt about it, you might run in some- 
thing about—” 

“T’ll be hanged if I do,” I broke in. 
perjure myself for no one. Besides, she’d 
take me for some brutalized savage.” 

“Exactly,” said Bagshorne, gazing up at 
the slow-mounting smoke wreaths with a 
dreamy eye. ‘Of course she would.” 

“Well, I won’t perjure myself for any- 
one,” I repeated. 


Philomela 


“Have your own way, my dear chap,” 
he sighed, writhing himself into a more 
comfortable position among the cushions. 
“It’s your affair, not mine, only—” 

“Well?” I inquired as he paused to emit 
a vast cloud of smoke. 

“Only, I should certainly advise you to 
chew!” 

“T shall confine myself purely to facts,” 
I answered decisively. 

“That’s a pity,” he said as I took up my 
pen, and there followed another interval of 
silence. 

“Well?” he inquired at last, as I leaned 
back in my chair with a sigh. “Well?” 

“T fancy so,” I nodded. ‘What do you 
think?” And commencing from where I 
had previously !eft off, I read as follows: 


“You have, I believe, met my respected father, 
and must have observed that he is—shall I say, a 
man of strong character, very objectionably so, and 
will undoubtedly bring about a meeting between us 
sooner or later. Now the only escape I can see 
from this -very awkward situation, my dear Miss 
Clarges, is for you to refuse the offer I shall, seeing 
the very objectionable strength of my ‘Roman 
parent’s’ character,—be forced to make to you— 
that you will refuse me firmly and decisively, so 
that I may truthfully subscribe myself, 

“Yours very obliged, 
“RICHARD HUNTING. 


“What do you think of it?” I inquired 
with a certain complacency, as I addressed 
the envelope. “All right, isn’t it?” 

“It’s very beautiful,” returned Bags- 
horne, “but you won’t send if, of course.” 

“T most certainly shall.” 

“Oh, very good,” said he. “Have a 
cigar.” And he pursued, after a moment’s 
reflection, “‘What do you say to a week’s 
tramp into the country together?” 

“Done!” I answered. 


Goddesses in Disguise 


“Seems rather a nice place,” said Bags- 
horne on a certain afternoon a few days 
later, and he pointed to where the chim- 
neys of a rambling farmhouse peeped at us 
above the motionless tops. 

It was a hot, still afternoon, yet the very 
stillness seemed full of the hum and drone 
of insects, broken now and then by the dis- 
tant bark of a dog, or the drowsy lowing of 
cows standing knee deep in a pool beneath 
the shade of a row of elms. 

Bagshorne made the unnecessary remark 
that it was warm, and sinking upon the 
grass began to fill his pipe. 
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“That would make a fine sketch,” I 
said, taking out my book, “and I haven't 
drawn a line since we started.” 

Bagshorne lay beside me, with an occa- 
sional groan of enjoyment over his pipe, 
watching me with lazy interest. 

“Tf you were to give up wasting your 
‘inie writing impossible stories, and stick 
‘o your drawing, you might manage to 
<eep yourself, some day,” he volunteered. 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, my 
hap,” I returned; “that last story I sent 
you was a masterpiece in its way.” 

“Yes, but which way?” he inquired 
lrowsily. 

“You see,” I continued, ignoring his 
emark, “it required the mind of a poet to 
ustly appreciate that story, and you are 
scarcely a poet, are you, Baggy?” He 
‘eaned back, tilting his hat over his nose, 
and appeared to think it over. Glancing 
toward him a few minutes later I saw that 
t had evidently been too much for him— 
he was asleep. I worked on steadily, until 
I became aware that evening was approach- 
ing, for already the meadows glowed. a 
richer gold, and behind the elms the sun 
was setting in a glory of red flame. 

“Bagshorne!”’ I ejaculated, “just loek 
it that sun effect.” 

Bagshorne grunted from underneath his 
hat, and kicked one leg feebly. 

Bagshorne!”’ 

“Hallo,” he sighed. 

“Tt’s simply magnificent, my dear chap.” 

“What is?” he inquired, without stirring. 

“The sunset!” 

“Thanks!” he said in a besotted voice. 

“By Jove!” I continued, “if I had only 
brought some colors with me! It looks 
from here as if those trees were wrapped in 
one seething flame.” 

“‘Let ’em seethe,”” moaned Bagshorne. 

“It beats anything I ever saw before,”’ I 
continued. 

“ Awfully jolly,” he grunted, “grass nice 
and soft, too!” 

“That remark,” I said, glancing to where 
he wallowed beside me, “is entirely in keep- 
ing with your base, material nature, Bags- 
horne—you are singularly deficient in soul.” 

He was silent for a while, gazing sleepily 
toward a row of red-roofed barns. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed suddenly, “there’s 
a girl,” and following his glance I saw her. 
She was clad in a white dress of some thin 
material that showed every subtle curve in 
her shapely figure. Upon her head was a 
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great blue sunbonnet, and two pails swung 
from an old-fashioned yoke upon her 
shoulders. 

“What a superb figure,” I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. “By Jove! I'll ask her for a 
drink.” But at this moment, catching sight 
of us, or more probably noting the aban- 
doned posture of Bagshorne, she swerved, 
intending to pass us at a safer distance. 

Now, as ‘I say, I was extremely thirsty, 
and there was, besides, something mightily 
attractive about that sunbonnet, therefore 
I rose to my feet and stole after her. It was 
with a certain nameless pleasure that I 
noticed the supple ease with which she 
managed the heavy pails, and how won- 
derfully slender was the ankle. that peeped 
at me beneath her skirts. Having lingered 
behind a sufficient time to note these things 
at my leisure, I hurried forward and ac- 
costed her with an old-world bow and 
flourish of my hat. 

“Your pardon, dear maid, but whither 
away so fast? Prithee, stay one moment.’ 
She turned swiftly, and I saw a face framed 
in rebellious red-gold hair which quite ov er- 
flowed the big sunbonnet. 

“Sir!” she said, and there was some- 


thing in the tone of her voice and the proud 
carriage of her head so altogether unex— 


pected that I stood foolishly staring, while 
surprise, anger, and amusement struggled 
for mastery in the blue depths of her 
eyes. 
“‘I—I beg your pardon,” I stammered at 
length. ‘I’m afraid I have made a—a mis- 
take—that is, I’m awfully thirsty, and I 
thought perhaps you would be so good—” 

She laughed, and I remember it struck 
me as very sweet and musical. 

“Which means, I suppose, that you would 
like some milk?” she said. 

“If you would be so good,” I answered, 
fishing out my flask. 


As she stooped above the pail, I caught a 


glimpse of a round white arm that set me 
marveling. Was it customary, I wondered, 


to find young goddesses disguised as milk- 


maids in this part of the world—and with 
such arms.and ankles, too? 

She handed me the milk with a little 
smiling curtsy, which I returned with an- 
other deep bow ere raising the flask to my 
lips. As I did so our eyes met and so for a 
delightful moment we stood, and I noticed 
that her long thick lashes were of a darker 
shade than her hair, and as for her eyes— 

“Hallo, Philomela!” said a voice at this 
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moment, and, turning, we beheld Bags- 
horne. The spell was broken. 

“Harold!” exclaimed the goddess. 

“Even so,” said Bagshorne, and, lifting 
his hat lazily, he stooped and kissed her 
with the most matter-of-fact air in the 
world. 

I positively gasped with surprise. 

“Seems you’ve done without me. Too 
late to introduce you, I suppose?”’ 

“No,” I answered, feeling a burning de- 
sire to kick him severely, “’fact is—er—”’ 

“Exactly!” said Bagshorne. “Why, 
then, Cousin Philomela, let me introduce 
my friend, Richard Hunting.” Philomela 
glanced at me with a sudden quick look, 
and I almost fancied her red lips quivered 
suspiciously. 

“Now that’s the worst of Bagshorne, 
Miss Philomela—he is so close! I had no 
idea until a moment ago that he had a 
cousin.” 

“Why, you never asked, you know,” he 
said idiotically, ‘“‘and that reminds me, 
we’re awfully hungry, Phil.” 

“T’m afraid dinner won’t be ready for 
some time yet,’’ she answered, as she led us 
through the orchard toward the dairy. 
“You see, you are earlier than the time you 
gave in your letter.” 

“That’s Dick’s fault,’ grumbled Bags- 
horne. ‘‘He’s so confoundedly energetic.” 

“Letter!” I exclaimed. “But I never 
knew.” 

“Exactly,” said Bagshorne, 
not. How should you?” 

I felt decidedly irritated at his calm 
assurance. ‘ But’’—I was beginning rather 
angrily, when Philomela gently interrupted 
me. 

“Your rooms are quite ready,” she said. 
“Mrs. Bagget and I saw to everything. 
Yours, Mr. Hunting, overlooks the farm- 
-yard, but you won’t mind that, will you?” 

“Delighted!” I said, ‘only I wish I had 
come a little better, prepared.” 

“Oh, we are quite unconventional here,” 


of course 


she laughed, spreading out the skirt of her. 


print gown. 

“Besides,” interpolated Bagshorne, 
“you’ve got your toothbrush.” 

“Oh, Harold,’”’ laughed Philomela, “it’s 
my turn now. I have a surprise for you— 
Betty Carlyon is here.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Bagshorne, and 
set down the pails with a bang. “And I 
haven’t brought a solitary collar!” 

“But you’ve got an extra pair of boots in 
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the knapsack,” I said, with a very fair imi- 
tation of his chuckle. 

“So glad of that,’ laughed a voice be- 
hind us, and turning I was, next moment, 
making my bow to Miss Carlyon. She was 
dressed in the same way as her friend, only 
this time the sunbonnet was pink, and the 
handsome face beneath it was rendered 
more bewitching by the thick.black braid 
of hair that hung down on either shoulder. 

As she and Bagshorne led the way into 
the great stone-flagged kitchen, Philomela 
turned to me with a mischievous smile: 
“They are awfully fond of each other, you 
know, but they are always quarreling. The 
last time was six months ago, and they have 
not seen each other since.” 

“‘Bagshorne in love is something new,” I 
laughed, ‘‘but then, he is nothing if not 
surprising.” 


What Happened Early in the Morning 


It is an extraordinary thing that if a man 
chances to find himself in perfect harmony 
with life at any period of his existence, that 
period is one that seems to slip away faster 
than any other. Thus I woke up to the 
fact one morning that nearly three weeks 
had flown by since Bagshorne had led me 
to White Horse Farm—and Philomela. 
“‘Philomela’’—what a sweet name it was, 
and how well suited! Of course I loved her, 
and had done so, [ think, from the moment 
I had seen the tumbled glory of her hair 
and the laughter deep within her eyes. . Ah, 
yes, she had wonderful eyes whose very 
mischief puzzled me. Often when talking 
with her their thick lashes would lift .unex- 
pectedly, and I would find them regarding 
me with a look that belied her serious 
mouth. 

What was it about me, I wondered, that 
she found so inextinguishably humorous? 
Well, what matter? I would be going soon, 
and these three weeks filled in with the 
whisper of golden corn, the plash of brooks, 
and the sighing of wind in trees would re- 
main for me a memory wherein Philomela 
would stand proud and tall as I had first 
seen her, with the sunbeams in her hair. 
Hereupon, having finished dressing, I 
sighed and threw open the casement. As I 
leaned there, the fragrance of the morning 
about me, I arrived at a sudden determina- 
tion. After all—I told myself—a man’s 
personal happiness was entirely his own 
affair. What could my respected governot 
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know of such things. I would act for my- 
self, despite his confounded strong-minded- 
ness, and as for Miss Esther Clarges—bah! 

I made my way downstairs and out into 
the sunshine with a new feeling of exhila- 
-ation upon me. As I turned into the pad- 
dock I was surprised to see Bagshorne sit- 
ing upon a gate. He did not notice me as 
' approached, and I saw for a wonder that 
‘e was without his pipe. Instead, he held 
iis watch in his hand, from which his glance 
vandered to a certain wing of the house 
-very half second or so. Also he had a hoe 
valanced across his knees. 

“Hallo, Bagshorne!” I cried as I came 
p. “Thought you were in bed.” 

“Well, I’m not,” he said shortly. 

“But what on earth are you doing with 
hat hoe?” I inquired. 

Bagshorne looked uncomfortable, and 
nade an involuntary movement to do the 
mpossible and hide it with his coat. 

“Nothing,” he answered. ‘That is,” he 
ontinued, smiling feebly, “thought I’d— 
r+r—do a little hoeing, you know.” 

I grinned. 

“Hang it,” he exclaimed, trying to carry 
it off with.a high hand. “I suppose there’s 
othing to prevent a fellow doing a bit of 
»oeing if he wants to?” 

“Certainly not,” I returned, “only I 

didn’t know you were fond of that sort 


” 


“Shut up!” he interrupted, and as he 
spoke a gate creaked and I saw Betty 
Carlyon coming toward us. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you are both here! 
Mr. Bagshorne,” she continued, looking at 
me with eyes full of laughter, “has taken 
advantage of this lovely morning to get up 
early—he hates getting up early, you under- 
stand.” Bagshorne attempted a feeble 
denial. 

“And,” she went on, “he has promised 
to show me how to hoe turnips.” 

“Really,” I said, “I'd no idea hoeing was 
one of his accomplishments. He is, I fear, 
given to hiding his light under a bushel.” 

“T think you might profit by so excellent 
an example,” she laughed, “‘and try to 
make yourself useful too.” 

“Delighted,” I answered, “if I knew 
where—” 

“In the dairy,” she said, and turned 
away with a smiling nod. 

Bagshorne’s idea of carrying a hoe is 
quaint. It seemed to worry him. I believe 
he would have thrown it away had he 


dared. I watched until a hedge hid them 
from sight, and then directed my footsteps 
toward the dairy. Yet for some reason, as 
I drew nearer I began to hesitate. A dairy, 
after all, is so distinctively a woman’s prov- 
ince, so to speak. Thus, in a state of weak 
vacillation, I skirmished round for some 
time. Once I paused to listen to a distant 
peal of silvery layghter. I knew what that 
meant—Bagshorne was hoeing! I would 
have given a great deal to have seen him 
at that moment. 

The dairy forms one of the many out- 
buildings, and is lighted by three windows. 
Working my way from one to the other, I 
presently came to the door and, leaning 
there, looked in. The sun shone strong 
behind me, casting my shadow along the 
tilted floor to where Philomela stood with 
her back to me busy at the churn. Thus 
she presently turned and saw me. Her 
wilful hair had come loose and hung low 
upon her neck, and her cheeks were flushed 
with her exertions. 

“Oh!” she said in.a tone of surprise, 
“you are down early.” 

“Yes. I wanted to—to talk to you.” 

Philomela shook her head. 

“I’m much too busy,” she answered, and 
stooped above a low, wide pan of milk, 
doing something mysterious with a long- 
handled arrangement I could make noth- 
ing of. 

“T won’t take a minute, if youll only 
listen,” I said persuasively. 

“Well?” And all in a moment she 
turned and faced me, looking at me with 
the same puzzling half-veiled merriment in 
her eyes. 

“Well?” she repeated. 

“Oh!” I stammered, taken aback by the 
suddenness of it, ““I—I merely wished to 
know if you would care—that is, if you 
would be good enough to—to marry me?” 

Philomela turned away, and there was a 
pause during which I felt supremely con- 
scious that my speech had not been as im- 
pressive as I had intended. 

“T’ve loved you ever since I first saw 
you,” I pursued, “and couldn’t go away 
without telling you. Will you marry me, 
dear?” 

“No, I won’t!” she answered without 
looking round. I had felt it was hopeless 
all along, but something in her manner, 
something in the way she said it, with her 
back turned to me, filled me with an un- 
easy surprise. 
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“Will you tell me why?” I asked. 

“‘Because yours is a nature to which the 
idea of marriage, even in the vaguest, most 
abstract form is—”’ 

““Where—where did you hear that?” I 
faltered. 

“‘Wholly abhorrent,” she went on, “and 
surely you wouldn’t advise a girl to marry 
a man who ‘is morally unfitted—’”’ 

““Where—tell me, Philomela, where did 

you hear all that—that foolery?”’ 

She turned slowly without speaking, and 

held out a Jetter. 

“Why—this—I—I wrote this to a Miss 
Clarges,” I stammered. 

“Well! I am Esther Clarges.” 

“You! But—‘Philomela!’ ‘Philomela’!” 

“*Philomela’ was Harold’s idea,” and she 
turned back to the milk pans. 

“T think I'd better go,” I said at last. 

“T told you I was very busy,” she an- 
swered. So, without another word, I turned 
and left her and with a set purpose di- 
rected my way toward the turnip field. 
Presently I spied Bagshorne sitting under 
a hedge, alone. His pipe was in his mouth 
and his hoe lay neglected beside him. 

“Ah!” said he as I approached, “have 
you quarreled, too?” 

“Look here, Bagshorne,” I began, “why 
did you let me write that accursed letter?” 

“‘ Accursed letter?” he repeated. “ You’ve 
found out then. Ah, well! Well, I advised 
you not to send it, you know.” 

“Why,” I continued, “did you allow me 
to think that she was a middle-aged spinster 
without an idea abovea pig? Why didn’t you 
tell me that Esther Clarges was your cousin?” 

“Tf you come to think of it,’”’ said he, in 
his idiotic way, “you never asked me. 
Thought I’d let you find it out for yourself.” 

“Well,” I said bitterly, “you may 
care to know that you've ruined 
my life.”’ 

Bagshorne actually 
chuckied. ‘Bad as that, 
is it? She refused you, I 
suppose?” 
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* Absolutely,” I said, checking a fierce im- - 
pulse to strike him severely with his own hoe. 

“Of course—quite natural. You asked 
her to, you know. But,” he continued, 
pausing to blow out a cloud of smoke, “did 
she say she didn’t love you?” 

“Why, no,’ I answered, staring down at 
him with a new hope dawning. 

“Then suppose you go back and ask 
her,” he suggested. 

“Bagshorne—do you really think—” 

“Never mind what I think. Just take 
my advice for once, and go and ask her.” 

I went, and five minutes later was back 
in the dairy. 

“You’ve not gone, then?” she said, in- 
terrogating me with a quick side glance. 

“No—lI want to know if you love me— 
Esther?” 

“T don’t quite.see what that has to do 
with one who is ‘morally unfitted—’” 

“Tell me,” I insisted, but she went on 
skimming without answering for quite a 
long while, until I took her hand in mine, 
skimmer and all. 

“Do—you,” she began hesitatingly, “love 
Esther so much that you would have mar- 
ried Philomela, in spite of —of your ‘Roman 
parent’?” 

“All the strongest-minded ‘Roman fa- 
thers’ in the world would not have stopped 
me,” I answered, stooping until I could 
see her eyes. 

“Then—” she began, and stopped. 

“Well?” I asked, stooping lower, and al- 
though her lips were silent I read my an- 
swer in the sudden swift droop of her lashes. 

“Do you know, Dick,” she said, after a 
while, “‘we have a great deal to thank 
Harold for. We understand each other so 
much better than if—” 

‘“‘Bagshorne is a good 
chap,” I answered. 
“The very best of good 
chaps—and I'll write 
to that Roman 
governor of mine to- 
morrow.” 
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Stage Work and the Stage Aspirant 


JULIA MARLOWE 


EDITOR'S NOTE—In this article Miss Julia Marlowe, who is universally acknowledged 
as the greatest living actress of Shakespearean réles, treats of the various phases of stage work 
as they have been revealed to her through long years of professional experience. She advises 
the beginner as to the conditions for success, and tells of her own methods of study. 

This is the third in our series of papers by noted American actresses; articles by Margaret 
Anglin and Mary Mannering have appeared in our January and February issues. 


to consider the life of those employed 

in the theatre only in its darker aspect. 
Indeed, the continual discussion of the 
pitfalls attendant upon a career on the 
stage has so far overshadowed its more 
cheerful side that many have felt themselves 
called upon to commiserate with the actor, 


I is a common mistake among laymen 


even to pity him. Although not a paradise, - 


let us agree at once, that it is possible for 
the stage to be made a reasonably pleasant 
place. The work is perhaps harder, the 
sacrifices greater, than in any other pro- 
fession; yet the rewards are proportionate. 
Like all other arts, acting has its unpleasant 
side; but like them, too, there is a reverse 
to the picture. 


Stage Conirasts 
The late William S.- Gilbert, whose 


whole life was concerned with the theatre 
and its people, delighted in its brighter 


and more ennobling aspects. While he 
looked upon its darker side with sympa- 
thetic forbearance, he said that the public 
would have a kindlier feeling, a broader 
Christian charity for the people of the mimic 
world, could they but know the difficulties 
under which the actor often labors. 

He illustrated this in a happy manner. 
In a pantomime there appeared a number 
of angels of whom the audience saw only 
the heads and shoulders. Going behind the 
scenes, Gilbert discovered that they were 
impersonated by a number of very poor 
girls, wearing bedraggled skirts and shoes 
thick with mud. From the waists up, how- 
ever, these girls were garbed in lovely silken 
stuff; their faces were “made-up” and 
their hair arranged to convey, as nearly as 
possible, the seraphic. From the front of 
the house their appearance was enchant- 
ing; viewed at a closer range they presented 
a curious combination of uplifting beauty 
and distressing ugliness. 
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Julia Marlowe (Mrs. E. H. Sothern) 
A striking and very recent personal portrait of the talented actress whose work is fa- 
miliar to all American playgoers. With Mr. Sothern, her husband and co-star, Miss 
Marlowe has done much to visualize and interpret Shakespeare's characters to the pres- 
ent generation, and to increase the popularity of classic drama 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT BY STRAUS PEYTON, KANSAS CITY 
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The startling antithesis—and a very 
unusual one, I admit—made a great im- 
pression upon Mr. Gilbert. In it he saw a 
perfect illustration of his firm conviction 
that we hear too much of the bedraggled 
skirts and soiled shoes, and consider too 
lightly the happy side of a player’s life. 
Mr. Gilbert delighted in these contrasts, 
and he was fond of picturing them in verse. 
Those acquainted with his “Bab Ballads” 
will recall ““Only a Dancing Girl.” Here 
we have the poor dancing girl, “with an un- 
romantic style” and “ungrammatical lips,” 
who hung ‘in arsenic green, from a highly 
impossible tree.”” The writer contrasts this 
girl, “with her skirt to her shameful knee,” 
with the “stately dames, who bring their 
daughters there to see.” The last two 
stanzas are as follows: 


And, in sooth, it oft occurs 
That while these matrons sigh, 
Their dresses are lower than hers, 
And sometimes half as high; 
And their hair is hair they buy, 
And they use their glasses, too, 
In a way she'd blush to do. 


But change her gold and green 
For a coarse merino gown, 
And see her upon the scene 
Of her home, when coaxing down 
Her drunken father’s frown, 
In his squalid cheerless den: 
She’s a fairy, truly, then! 


To attempt to achieve fame in the theatre 
is a courageous undertaking. When a young 
girl comes to me and blithely announces that 
she wants to go on the stage, I can but won- 
der, has she the grit and the ability to go 
through with it? Little can she comprehend 
the incessant toil along the stony road that 
is ahead of her! 


What The Stage Demands 


Acting is an art which must be learned. 
To acquire even a limited proficiency, re- 
quires a vast deal of study, opportunity, 
and—back of all—natural aptitude. Even 
granted that a young girl has all the natural 
advantages of good looks and an attractive 
figure, it is impossible to tell whether she 
has the stamina and perseverance to achieve 
a worth-while position in the theatre. 
Trial alone can answer these questions. 
The sad thing is to find this aspirant, after 
years of effort—and now well-nigh worn 
out with her ill-success—no nearer the goal 
than when she began. 

Many of these failures are due, not to any 
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lack of innate ability, but rather to lack 
of appreciation of the right way to win suc- 
cess. They depend on what they consider 
their temperament, and so forget all about 
improving their minds; forget thé need of 
toiling incessantly for improvement. 

It can be said with absolute certainty 
that there never lived a great actor who was 
not also a great worker. An apt illustra- 
tion comes to mind: Some little time ago 
there was a young girl in my company. 
She had an engaging personality, her dic- 
tion was excellent, she always knew her 
lines, and yet—she never got anywhere! 
I studied her case for some time and finally 
decided where the trouble lay. 


How the Young Actress Should Study 


I came to the conclusion that she had 
spent all her time studying her lines, and 
had never given a thought to the nature of 
the character that she was impersonating. 

I tried to reason with her; to point out the 
futility of her method. But this mere study- 
ing of lines—being the easiest way, which 
is usually the wrong way—had become so 
much a part of her that she could change to 
no other. Having a comfortable home and 
not needing to work she later gave it up, 
and quit the stage in disgust. _- 

And yet, it is curiously the case that 
almost every truly great actor or actress has 
had some serious shortcoming to overcome. 
We will take the case of Sophie Arnold, 
one of the most accomplished actresses 
of the French stage. It was said of her that 
“she had the finest asthma in the world”’; 
but Sophie Arnold had something else: 
she had brains. 

Some may think that the labor, the in- 
cessant, tireless, and watchful effort for 
improvement, is too great a price to pay 
for success. I have never thought so, and 
I have paid it willingly. There is great 
joy in doing something well; to try to do 
something better than it was ever done be- 
fore; to put one’s whole heart at a task, and 
never say that the result is good enough. 

There may be something cruel in the ex- 
action of the public. It is something which 
cannot be helped; it is a part of the price 
the actor pays. The society woman can 
stay at home when she feels mentally or 
physically unfit. When friends call, ske 
can deny herself to them; she can take her 
rest when she so desires. Not so the 
actress. Her life is one of constant effort. 
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A Striking Figure in a Tragic Rdle | 


Miss Marlowe's portrayal of the leading spirit in “ Macbeth” has become one of the 

notable performances of the stage. In the remarkable photographs on this and the oppo- 

site page the.photographer has been successful in catching the very spirit of the actress's 
soulful inter pretation of the Lady of Moods 
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The nature of her work demands incessant 


mental alertness. 
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home; mostly they are due to what our 
As Juliet, she must friend Dr. Johnson would be pleased to call 


bestow a radiant and spontaneous smile lackadaisicalness. The woman in the home 


upon her Romeo; as 
Rosalind, her laugh- 
ter must reécho 
through the forest of 
Arden. 


The Gospel of Hard 
Work 


So it is, after all, 
that Ising the praises 
of hard work! Work, 
work, and still work! 
The best, the most 
enjoyable repose, is 
that which comes 
after a hard struggle 
for achievement. 
Nor even then is it 
true, as is often said, 
that the actress can 
really idle. People 
unaware of the facts 
will state that for 
fifteen weeks in the 
year—the summer 
season—the actor 
can idle to his heart’s 
content. But this is 
mostly imaginary; 
for during his vaca- 
tion the actor must 
guard and re-build 
his health; and he 
must study inces- 
santly. There are 
new réles to learn, 
new productions to 
prepare. 

There may be a 
moral in for 
some of those of us 
who suffer from en- 
nui! Anyone who 
has a task set for 
him, whether self- 
imposed or other- 
wise, and performs 
it _ whole-heartedly, 
can not but feel an 
honest joy in accom- 
plishment. We have 
failures, unforty- 
nately, on the stage 
as well as in the 


As Lady Macbeth 


When Marlowe and Sothern were playing in London, 
a season or two ago, they were hailed by the English 
critics as the greatest living portrayers of Sheakspearean 
roles. Miss Marlowe's Lady Macbeth was especially 
commended as a truly artistic creation. 
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is a success for the 
very same reason 
that the actress is on 
the stage. She has 
made her work her 
pleasure, has re- 
joiced in it, and she 
has scorned to give 
it anything less than 
all that of which 
she is naturally ca- 
pable. 

To my mind, one 
of the greatest .de- 
lights of the stage is 
the constant de- 
mand for new 
achievements, either 
in reviving old réles 
or in creating new 
ones. Each night we 
actors begin our 
work anew: each 
night we are called 
upon to paint a pic- 
ture in our best man- 
ner. Thus we are 
kept constantly at a 
high pitch of en- 
deavor, from which 
no relaxation is pos- 
sible. How different 
with the painter, 
who fixes his creation 
permanently upon 
the canvas, and then 
is done with it! I 
find, however, that 
there is nomonotony 
in the repetition of a 
great role. On the 
contrary, the more 
intimate the study 
one makes of a 
classic character, 
such as Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, Lady Macbeth, 
the more thoroughly 
engrossing one finds 
it. This is particu- 
larly true of the 
heroines of Shake- 
speare, to whom I 
have at times been 
able to give some 
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“new thought, some new purpose, at each 


How I Study Shakespeare 


When I was a little girl at school I was 
called an apt scholar, my particular joy 
being literature 
and English his- 
tory. But I found 
later that al- 
though I memo- 
rized quickly my 
mind did not re- 
tain what I had 
read and studied. 
When I came to 
work with the 
plays of Shake- 
speare, I learned 
to make myself 
first completely 
conversant with 
their history, for 
I realized then the 
reason for my for- 
mer lack of reten- 
tion. ‘ 

To prepare one © 
of Shakespeare’s 
plays for the 
stage, requires a 
vast amount of 
reading and 
study. It is neces- 
sary to steep one- 


self in the customs 
and habits of the 


As Viola in “Twelfth Night” 


of her day. The arts are all closely allied, 
and it is natural that the writer, the painter, 
the architect, and the actor should be bound 
together in a sympathetic fellowship. Ar- 
tistic production is their common purpose; 
only the mediums of expression differ. 

I can best illustrate the purport of my 
meaning by an in- 
cident of a dinner 
party at which I 
was present a 
short time ago. 
About the table 
sat a famous vio- 
linist, a well- 
known opera 
singer, a novelist 
of international 
reputation, an 
architect,a maga- 
zine publisher, 
and, seated next 
to me, a charming 
society woman, 
who, took great 
delight in the 
conversation of 
the guests. To- 
ward the end of 
the evening this 
woman took me 
aside and _ said: 
“After listening 
to these brilliant 
people, and learn- 
ing their varied 
accomplishments, 
I feel that my life 


period; to make “The woman in the home is a success for the very same reasonas js an empty one. 


an exhaustive 
study of the ar- 
chitecture and of 
the costuming of 
the time. All of this research is not only 
instructive, but it adds enormously to one’s 
interest in acting and producing the various 
parts. Such reading opens up a vast mine 
of historic and literary lore, and brings the 
actor to an understanding and appreciation 
of many other arts, interests of which the 
average theatergoer knows little and which 
he does not credit the actor with possessing. 

If a career upon the stage is often found 
tedious on account of the inconveniences 
of constant travel, and lesser discomfitures, 
there are many compensations. It is the 
privilege of the successful actress to meet 
on an equal footing the most cultured people 


is the actress on the stage. She has made her work her pleasure, 
has rejoiced init, -has scorned to give it less than all that of 
which she is naturally capable” 
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I do not even at- 
tend to the run- 
ning of my house; 
I drive in the 
park, visit a friend, and at times read the 
novels of the day. [1 have no real intel- 
lectual enjoyment, Surely no such deep and 
engrossing purpose in life as have all these 
brilliant people. I have never appreciated 
until this evening how futile is the life of 
the average woman of society; how trifling 
are our ambitions; hoy lacking in genuine 
purpose are our ives 

The actress has ttle time for society, 
although her friends be numberless. It is a 
constant gratification to hear the applause 
of her unknown friends, to feel that perhaps, 
through her art, she has given them a little 


- pleasure, made their lot a little happier. It 
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is, indeed, her greatest return for her en- 
deavor. 


What is the Actor’s Reward? 


I have never considered that the actor’s 


so-called “fleeting fame” is a hardship, for 
which he can 
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rence Barrett and Joseph Jefferson, for 
instance, both doubted that they would be 
known to a future generation. Barrett, 
according to Professor Brander Matthews, 
was fond of repeating an anecdote of Mich- 
elangelo: To please some exacting patron 
or to gratify a whim of his own, the great 

artist once carved 


make a just com- 
plaint. Very often 
the masterpiece 
of sculptor, paint- 
er, or writer is 
ignored during 
his lifetime, and 
its merit not dis- 
covered until 
after his death. 
The actor’s fame 
may be ephem- 
eral, but he en- 
joys his success at 
the instant of his 
achievement. On 
the other side 
there is this dif- 
ference. The: 
neglected artist 
may lay the flat- 
tering unction to 
his soul that in a 
future age there 
may rise up an 
appreciative 
public which will 
stamp his works 
with approval. 
But the present 
fame of the old 
actor is only an 
echo of the now 
forgotten rounds 
of applause—the 
“trumpet blasts 
of fame”’—which 
greeted his ears 
when he was 
really enjoying 


hi . hs. If “One of the greatest delights of the stage is the constant de- 

mand for new achievements, either in reviving old roles or in 
crealing new ones; cach night we actors begin our work anew.” 


he is not placed 
on a pedestal 
when alive, he 
may be sure he shall never have a statue 
when he is dead! 

Many of our famous actors, dissatisfied 
with their contemporaneous fame, have been 
deplorably depressed by the unlikelihood 
of their securing a posthumous fame. Law- 


As Beatrice in “Much Ado” 
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a statue of snow. 
This statue may 
have been the 
final expression 
of his plastic 
genius; but it en- 
dured only until 
the sun shone 
again. Then it 
melted swiftly 
into a shapeless 
lump, and soon 
was gone forever, 
leaving no record 
of its overpower- 
ing. beauty. “And 
this is what the 
actor does every 
night,” was Bar- 
rett’s comment; 
“he is forever 
carving a statue 
of snow.” 
Jefferson an- 
swered with the 
pathetic query of 
Rip Van Winkle 
when he returned 
home after his 
sleep of twenty 
years: we, 
then, so soon for- 
got?” He told 
his friend Francis 
Wilson that 
“Betterton and 
Garrick, Kean 
and Mrs. Siddons, 
mark mile-stones 
in the dramatic 
pathway, for they 
lived at a time 
when literary 
men wrote sym- 
pathetically of the stage. So their mem- 
ories are kept alive. Edwin Booth might 
be no more than a tradition had he not 
founded a club, The Players, whereby his 


fame would be kept green.’’ Asked about > 


himself, Mr. Jefferson said that his pub- 
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lished “Autobiography” might serve to 
rescue him from total oblivion, for the mem- 
ory of his acting would not. He summed 
up the case in these words: “The painter, 
the sculptor, the author—all live in their 
works after death; but there is nothing so 
useless as a dead actor! Acting is a tradi- 
tion. Actors must 
have their reward 
now, in the ap- 
plause of the pub- 
lic—or never! If 
their names live, 
it will be because 
of some extrane- 
ous circum- 
stance.” 

Yet, it seems to 
me, that the actor 
who has achieved 
a great success; 
who has made a 
great impression 
on the public dur- 
ing his time, is 
just as secure in 
his fame as the 
novelist or the 
soldier. It seems 
only the other 
day that tri- 
umphal arches 
were erected in 
New York in 
honor of Admiral 
Dewey. Wher- 
ever he went he 
was followed by 
an eager and ad- 
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tions may be told of his genius, none can 
test it.” 

It may be just as well that this is the 
case. Should some of the old actors come 
back to revisit the “glimpses of the moon,” 
it may be that they would be found woe- 
fully lacking in what we are pleased to call 
“the artistic ap- 
peal.’’ It has 
truly been said 
that perhaps 
some of the old 
stars might to- 
day walk Broad- 
way long, search- 
ing for an engage- 
ment. But those 
great ones of for- 
mer years are 
dead and ‘gone; 
they are secure in 
their fame, and 
that fame cannot 
be trifled with, 
cannot be denied. 

In my own 
case, I am_ so 
devoted to the 
theatre and find 
its demands so 
engrossing, that I 
have no time for 
thought as to 
what my future 
place may be! 
My constant de- 
sire is to justify 
the confidence of 
my public. My 


miring crowd. 
Noso-called mati- 
née idol was ever- 
so showered with 
admiration! Yet, 
only a short while 
ago I passed 
Admiral Dewey on the street. Nobody 
recognized him; he was unnoticed. Yet his 
name will be written large on the pages of 
our naval history; and it may be said with 
equal certainty that the name of Joseph 
Jefferson will have as important a place in 
the dramatic annals of our time. 
Considering the splendid reward offered 
to a successful actor, the craving for monu- 
ments seems to me rather absurd. And, 
indeed, I am not sure that it is altogether a 
misfortune that while “succeeding genera- 


Katherine in “Taming of the Shrew” 


“To prepare one of Shakespeare's plays for the stage it is 

necessary to steep oneself in the customs and habits of the 

period, to make an exhaustive study of the architecture and the 
costuming of the times” 
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great eagerness 
is to give nothing 
but the very best 
that is in me— 
each night! Tam 
quite sure that I 
can have no real 
repose until the time comes when I shall have 
put away for good and all, the garb of Juliet, 
of Viola, of Rosalind and of Lady Macbeth. 
My career has been enjoyable, for the 
reason that it has been a busy one. I have 
never had time to worry! . My best achieve- 
ments have come, not as an unexpected 
legacy, but rather as hard-earned reward. I 
have devoted my life to the theatre, and I 
have never felt that the care that I have 
taken, the hardships I have borne, have not 
been well worth while. . 
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By 
JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
Author of “Open Hcuse,” “ Dr. Ellen,” “‘ The Top of the Morning,” etc. 


Accustomed to travel and restless for varied and continual excitement, Marie Rose considers herself 
thoroughly averse to domesticity, and it is only her fondness for Cousin Sara that induces her to take an 
apartment. In the event of the nonappearance of Louisa Salter, the prospective housekeeper, the indignant 
Marie Rose experiments helplessly with the unfamiliar kitchen utensils, and her ignorance regarding egg- 
shells finally brings to her rescue Galen Ward, a Western miner, who is temporarily bacheloring it in his 
sister’s apartment next door. Marie Rose’s wilful ignorance of matters domestic serves as an excuse for a 
“lesson” every evening, and so delightful do these lessons prove that the girl determinedly ignores the un- ; 
conventionality of the adventure. In spite of their congeniality, these two have different ideas as to what i 
makes life worth while, and when Galen Ward has reluctantly left for Lariat, a proud, unhappy Marie Rose i 
decides to seek happiness once more in traveling. After a thoroughly unhappy journey, the girl, homesick 
and heartsick, seizes an opportunity to go back to the spot that holds her dearest associations. But it is a 
sudden shock in the form of letters written by her father, and containing a tragic revelation, that brings the i 


girl to her senses and sends her to Louisa Salter begging to learn how to work. 
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side them, too, in Marie Rose’s hya- 
cinths. Cousin Sara bent admiringly 
over them, then she smiled at Miss Salter. 
“T suppose I mustn’t go near her till 


G side th lay outside the windows; in- 


You'll never get anywhere a better luncheon 
than you'll eat to day. She'll cool down, 
by and by.” 

Cousin Sara drew up a chair. “I wish I 
knew—” she hesitated, then approached the 


luncheon is ready,”’ she said. subject from another angle. “‘What do you 
Miss Salter was sitting on the edge of a think of this Arthur Sperry?” ii 
chair in enforced and precarious idleness. Miss Salter disposed of him with a shrug iH 


“Indeed you mustn’t. I had firm orders 
to keep you and myself out of the kitchen 
and not to tell you anything. I hope you 
are equal to five courses; she wouldn’t hear 
of less.”” 

“T am equal to anything she likes. How 
has she seemed to you lately, Louisa?” . 

Miss Salter considered. ‘A little less 
exalted and feverish, maybe; though she 
works just as hard. Do you know what I 
found her doing, in the middle of the night? 
I thought I heard a burglar, so I stole out. 
I always did long to catch a burglar—”’ 
Miss Salter chuckled. ‘“‘There she was in 
her kimono, all flushed with sleep, wiping up 
the pantry floor. She said she had spilled 
some milk and forgotten about it.” 

“Poor little girl!”” Miss Dugmore’slaugh 
was touched. ‘‘How can we keep her from 
overdoing it so?” 


“Oh, she likes it. She’s a born cook. 


and a brisk, “ Paper, my dear, that’s all he 
is. He’s not the man. She goes to his 
parties, but her heart isn’t in it.” 

‘But where did she—on the Jamaica trip, 
I suppose. Unless you are mistaken, 
Louisa.” 

“Not I. I’ve nursed too many others 
through it not to know the signs.’ Miss 
Salter laughed, but Cousin Sara took it more 
seriously. 

“I’m sorry—I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, she’ll get over it. But there is one 
thing I wish you’d tell me.” 

“What?” 

“Why is she always reading about the 
Reign of Terror and the French Revolution 
generally?” 

Cousin Sara had no idea. “I am some- 
times afraid I hurt her too much, Louisa,” 
she admitted. 

“Not a bit. 


These are growing pains,” 
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“It was the dearest hour of my life. You don’t know—a girl couldn’t——” She sat 
up with difficulty, feeling for stray hair-pins 
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was the sturdy answer. “Here she is. 
Don’t forget to notice what you’re eating.” 

Marie Rose came in flushed and gay, 
shining with the pride of achievement. 

“T’ve done it every bit myself, Cousin 
Sara,” she announced. “ Miss Salter hasn’t 
even been in the kitchen. I do hope you’re 
hungry.” 

“Starved,” said Cousin Sara, going to 
the dining room with pleasant alacrity. 
“You didn’t really make those rolls, Marie 
Rose!” 

“But I did,” said Marie Rose, happily. 

It was a masterly luncheon, but the gaiety 
of her success scarcely outlasted it. Marie 
Rose had grown markedly thinner in the 
past three months; and, though her head 
still turned easily, like a bird’s, the light of 
anticipation had gone out. After serving 
the coffee, she went to answer the postman’s 
ring, and did not come back. The two old 
friends sat chatting for a long time; then, 
growing uneasy, Cousin Sara rose to look 
her up. 

The postman had brought one envelope, 
and it was postmarked Lariat. Marie 


Rose, after a dazed pause, took it to her 


room and closed~ the door. It ‘felt thin 
and stiff to her fingers; it was not a letter, 
she warned herself. Fear was so much 
stronger than hope that she crumpled 
down on the floor against the bed and hid 
her face. 

“Oh, nothing bad—please, nothing bad,” 
she breathed. Then she broke the en- 
velope and drew out a small amateur 
photograph. 

It showed the main room of a log cabin— 
a mellow, homelike room, broad and deep, 
with guns and antlers on the walls and a 
mighty bearskin before the hearth. At one 
side of the fireplace sat a laboring man, 
flannel-shirted, high-booted, a pipe in his 
mouth, eyes looking steadily out at her from 
under a peak of dark hair that grew down on 
his forehead like a becoming military cap. 
At his feet sat an Irish terrier, rough head 
pressed against his knee. 

“Galen! Oh, Galen!” The hurt of see- 
ing him and the joy that he had come met 
like too opposing tides in a tumultuous con- 
fusion. She searched the empty evelope 
for a word, then saw writing on the back of 
the picture: 


““My partner has left me (for Jane Galway) and 
my cook is in jail (he knifed his uncle) and Tim and 
I are very lonely. Are you never going to Japan? 
You haven’t forgotten your promise? ” 
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Marie Rose read and reread; then she 
laid her cheek against the picture. The 
tide was all going one way now. It wasa 


grave joy, awed and still, with a sound of 
hosannas swelling from its deeps. 


Cousin Sara, opening the door, started . 


in alarm. 

“My little girl—what has happened?” 

Marie Rose sprang up to put tremulous 
hands on her shoulders. ‘“ Will you go with 
me to Japan? Right now?” 

“Why, I can’t, dear. I have—” 

“But I must go, I must; and I want you. 
I’lldoanything, anything in the wide world!” 

The kind face showed a grieved disap- 
pointment. ‘But I thought you were lik- 
ing your home, Marie Rose. 

“Oh, I do, I do! I love it dearly! It 
isn’t that. It’s—oh, Cousin Sara, we 
needn’t really go on to Japan—it will break 
my heart if we have to! But there’s some- 
one—I promised I’d stop over on the way— 
and he wants me to, darling; he has written 
—and I had given up all hope—”’ . She be- 
gan to cry, wildly. ‘Oh, Cousin Sara, go 
with me to Japan—go to Japan—”’ 


Galen Ward stood on the platform, his 
eyes passing steadily along the windows of 
the stopping train. Marie Rose, at the 
door of the last car, waited breathlessly to be 
discovered, and wondered if earth had ever 
before produced a man so straight and 
strong, so splendidly at ease, so worthy to 
be loved, honored and obeyed. He seemed 
to her so glorious, standing on the rough 
boards in the spring sunshine, while men of a 
lesser breed slouched and shambled about 
him, that she had a moment of frightened 
humility. Then he saw her, and the quick 
uncovering of his head gave her back her 
courage. She went down to his out- 
stretched hand with flying color. 

“You’re here!”’ he said. 

He had no torturing nerves to control, no 
frightened pride to make complications. 
He could show himself as frankly glad as he 
was. To Marie Rose, the hope and happi- 
ness of the past few days had risen to 
anguish in the last hours of the journey. 
Anticipation had fevered and frozen her 
until she was wholly unequal to the meeting 
itself. She felt her smile strained, her 


gayety conventional. 

**And Cousin Sara is here, too,”’ she said. 
“She has come out to give you a frightful 
scolding, Mr. Ward.” 

“T know—I know!” he met Cousin Sara’s 


That you—”’. 
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She lifted her face for a starlit moment, that he might see all of what had happened. 
Love sprang to meet love with human tumult 
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scrutiny with merry apology. “I deserve 
anything. It was outrageous. But to 
stand by and let a young lady starve to 
death, Miss Dugmore—!” She liked him, 
of course. Any woman must have likedand 
trusted him. 

“Tt is a little late to reproach you now,” 
she admitted. 

He turned back to Marie Rose, his eyes 
begging her to be as glad as he was, but she 
could not respond. Her spirit had raced so 
hotly to meet him that it dropped from 
sheer exhaustion. She sat beside him in the 
buck-board silent and averted, smiling when 
appealed to, but mysteriously aloof. If 
Galen was disappointed, he did not show it. 
He kept up an animated conversation with 
Cousin Sara, who liked him better every 
minute. The stout horses had to climb 
almost steadily for an hour before they 
rounded a bold shoulder of hill and drew up 
before a log house. 

Below lay a valley, gentle with spring 
green and musical with running water, but 
up here was the eagle’s nest, hung in the face 
of the naked mountains. Azure, purple, 
blue black, layer on layer, peak beyond 
peak, they crowded off into the sky, as far as 
eye could follow. The broad cabin, seated 
between its guardian pines, opened great win- 
dows to them, but its door faced the little 
homelike valley beneath. Galen drew up 
and waited in silence until Marie Rose 
turned to him. She had no words, but her 
gasp satisfied him. 

“So it isn’t dreary?” he asked, holding 
up his arms to lift her down. 

“Tt isn’t dreary,” she assented, bending 
to him. 

The cabin, built with the solidity of a 
fortress, displayed a sylvan roughness to the 
eye, but concealed many civilized comforts 
in its depths. There was even running hot 
water for dusty guests. They were to be 
put up at the Galways’ big house in the val- 
ley, but their first luncheon was to be of 
Ward’s providing. Marie Rose, coming 
back to the living room, heard his step in the 
kitchen, and stole the chance for a satisfying 
stare about her. It seemed to her the love- 
liest room she had ever seen, but itscharm 
was more a matter of depth and color and of 
dream mountains set in the broad window 
frames than of Navajo blankets and hunting 
trophies. She was kneeling on the window- 
seat, wondering if eyes could ever look 
enough on the heaving sea of peaks, when 
Galen came in, accompanied by ticking paws. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


‘Here is someone to meet you,” he said. 
An Irish terrier of vast good humor met her 
advances more than half-way, and sprang to 
the window-seat beside her, intimating with 
joyous wriggles that she might pat him all 
she liked. 

“The lady is our guest, Tim,” Galen ex- 
plained. “You must do everything you 
can for her comfort and pleasure, and take 
the best possible care of her, because she is 
very valuable. It is a great condescension 
on her part to come to this rough place, 
Timmy. And when she is gone, you can go 
behind the woodshed and cry your fool head 
off; but it won’t do any good. She’sa prin- 
cess, and you’re—Irish.”” His hand, pass- 
ing down the dog’s back, passed lightly over 
Marie Rose’s hand. Tim beamed and 
wriggled his coat and suppressed jumping 
impulses. 

“Tim, your master is a great and wise 
man,” said Marie Rose. “He knows 
everything. Always believe him.” 

“She likes change of scene, old boy,” 
Galen went on. “We know that these 
mountains are different every day, but that 
isn’t enough for her. She’s got to have 
different mountains. She autumned in 
Jamaica, she tells me, and she’s springing in 
Japan—she says a home is all rot, Timmy.” 

“*T didn’t come here to be scolded,”’ said 
Marie Rose, plaintively. 

“Oh, I’m just scolding as Tim sometimes 
barks—because I’m too glad to keep still,” 
he explained. “TI hope you area little glad, 
too?”’ 

She felt his troubled attempt to pierce her 
barriers, but she could not help him. “Oh, 
very,” she said. He rose, with a final pat 
for Tim. 

“T suppose you have been going a mile 
a minute since I left,’”’ he admitted. “ Ad- 
venture on adventure. Have you been 
very gay?” 

“Not so very.” She did not want to talk 
of that. ‘“‘Have you had a nice winter?” 

He gave her a curious glance, then looked 
off downthemountains. ‘ No,” he said with 
unmannerly curtness. Then Cousin Sara 
came in, and he went back to his cooking. 

Five minutes later he returned, mischiev- 
ously grave, a small white something in his 
outstretched hand, 

“What can I do with that?” he asked, 
and Marie Rose saw an eggshell. 

“Haven’t you a garbage pail?” she re- 
turned, laughter struggling with determined 
gravity. 
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“Of course not! Horrible idea!” 

“Well, whatever you do, don’t burn it,” 
said Cousin Sara, innocently, and smiled at 
their sudden laughter. 

“Can’t I help?” asked Marie Rose, and 
that, too, was evidently a joke for them. 

All through luncheon she felt him wooing 
her, trying to win back the friendly inti- 
macy of those enchanted October days, and 
the sweetness and humility of the effort 
nearly broke her heart; and still she could 
not respond. The baffling numbness lay on 
her like a physical weight. While he cleared 
the table, she dropped down on a couch. 

“T think I will rest a minute,” she said, 
and closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again, apparently 
a moment later, the color of the room had 
changed. She lay in a brown dusk, shot 
with long arrows of quivering gold. In a 
chair facing her sat Galen Ward, his head on 
his hand. The stillness was so profound 
that her little awakening movement made 
him start. 

“Did I take a nap?” she asked incredu- 
lously. He bent toward her, smiling deeply. 

““A mere forty winks,” he assured her. 
“Less than four hours.” 


“What!” She tried to rise, but her head 
was tooheavy. “Not really? What made 
me do it!” 


“Ah, you were tired to death!” his voice 
caressed her, wrapped her in love and care. 

“And where is Cousin Sara?” 

“T took her down to the Galways’ long 
ago. We left a note, in case you should 
wake up, but not you!” He laughed and 
slipped down on one knee beside the couch, 
taking her hand between his. “Sleepy 
head!” 

Though she still lay inert, and heavy with 
sleep, her spirit had been stabbed broad 
awake. She retreated a little, but only for 
the joy of seeing him follow. 

“T must have given you an interesting 
afternoon,” she observed. 

“Believe me, you did,” was the grave 
answer. 

“T’m very mortified. You will never ask 
me again. How long have you been 
waiting?” 

“T don’t know. Fifteen minutes, per- 


haps.” He looked at his watch, then 
started. “I mean an hour and a half,” he 
amended. 


“You went to sleep yourself.” 
“No. It was the dearest hour of my life. 
You don’t know—a girl couldn’t—” he bent 
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his head to her hand, then laid it down and 
went to draw the curtains, letting in a 
stream of late sunshine. “I suppose I have 
got to take you down,” he said in a different 
tone. “We dine at good old six o’clock in 
these regions.” She sat up with difficulty, 
feeling for escaped hair-pins. 

“Do these people like having strangers 
thrust upon them?” she asked. 

“Do they! A civilized white guest out 
here is above rubies. Mrs. Galway was 
telling your cousin the story of her life be- 
fore I left. She is lonely, of course, since 
Jane married. Jane is the star member of 
the family.” 

“Oh, to be sure; the girl who discovered 
amine.” She rose and shook out her crum- 
pled skirts. ‘I supposed you were going to 
marry Jane Galway,” she said, carelessly. 
The remark annoyed Galen. 

“T don’t see why you thought that,”’ he 
said, shortly. 

“You seemed to me very much in love 
with her.” : 

“Did I?” 

“You certainly carried her picture and—” 
she got no further, for an arm closed sud- 
denly about her and her lips were silenced 
by a brief, indignant kiss. Then he stood 
off, very straight and still glowering. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly, 
“but you know, Marie Rose, you really did 
deserve it.” She gasped for breath, then 
turned away. 

“Tf they dine at six, we ought to start,” 
she said, meekly. 

The Galways were a cheerful, cordial, 
oddly haphazard family. They had built 
a big, ugly house, and imported the devices 
and conveniences of civilization as a rich 
man’s matter of course, but the formalities 
of civilization were unanimously left out. 
Dinner was announced and served with 
lingering traces of form, but it occurred to 
Marie Rose that they would have been just 
as happy with a family stewpot. Someone 
kept leaving the table to look up something 
in the library, or to bring in something for- 
gotten from the garden, or to hold long con- 
versations at the telephone, so that, more 
than once, only the guests were left seated. 
They were markedly glad to have the two 
strangers there, and they would have been 
just as glad to have had anybody else. 
Mrs. Galway’s conversation was hampered 
by a patent inability to remember their 
names. 

“T wouldn’t let Jane come to-night, be- 
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cause I knew you’d be tired and would want 
a nice, quiet little home dinner,” she ex- 
plained, when the distracting meal was over. 
“T have asked a lot of people for tomorrow 
night. We have at least five families to 
draw on, Mrs.—ah— Miss—” 

One of the younger members broke in. 
“But, Mother, Jane and Jimmy are going 
to take them to Diamond Head tomorrow. 
It is all planned—Jane will be mad.” 

“Well, then, I'll call up again and say the 
next night,” was the placid answer. And 
Mrs. Galway spent the rest of the evening 
at the telephone. 

Jane presently came in, followed by her 
husband and four dogs. She was an alert, 
practical young woman, handsome in a boy- 
ish way, and as she and Marie Rose shook 
hands, something intangible passed between. 
Their eyes came back, afterward, as though 
they were measuring each other for friend- 
ship, and were pleased with what they 
found. 

“I’m not going to stay,” Jane announced. 
““We just came in to see if it was all right 
about tomorrow’s excursion. If I had 
known how long you were staying—” 

“Don’t raise that question, Jane,”’ Galen 
Ward interrupted. “I mean to lure them 
on from day to day. We’ve got to make 
Miss Damerel forget the call of the Pullman 
car and the steamer deck and the foreign 
table d’héte.” 

“Ts she such a globe trotter?”’ Jane asked 
seriously. 

“Oh, dear, yes. She never stays more 
than a week in one spot. She has no 
domestic instincts.” 

Jane turned to Marie Rose. “He’s just 
talking, isn’t he? You don’t look that kind 
at all,” she added, as the other only smiled. 

“How does that kind look?” 

“Oh, thin, someway—thin in spirit. 
Restless eyes. You aren’t like that.” She 
held out her hand for good-night. “You 
will have a hard time getting away from us 
I warn you.” 

“But steamers have a. way of leaving, 
whether you are there or not,” said Marie 
Rose. There was no excuse for the speech, 
as she had not the slightest intention of tak- 
ing any steamer; but she was moved by a 
feminine desire to make Galen wince; and 
was properly punished by seeing him im- 


movably serene. He left when Jane did,’ 


and the sound of his cheerful voice outside 
as they moved off brought Marie Rose 
abruptly down from the high horse she had 


been riding. She went to bed sadly 
humbled. 

They started in the early freshness of the 
morning, four young people supremely con- 
tented with one another. To Marie Rose, 
that day of sun and pine, mountain and 
foaming stream was a long miracle. No 
momentous words were said; they joked 
and laughed, fell silent, then ate and began 
all over again, and finally came happily 
home in sweet, keen darkness, jeweled with 
stars. 

“Sing, Galen,” Jane commanded as the 
horses drew breath for the last hill. They 
were to have supper in Galen’s cabin. ‘Oh, 
not that old thing,”’ she added. 

“Oh, yes,” said Marie Rose, quickly. 

He sang it for her, his eyes smiling. 
Every longing appeal that man may utter to 
woman was in his muted voice, and, before 
the last “home,” there were little glittering 
stars on her cheeks. Carrigan, on the back 
seat, stealthily kissed his wife. 

“Oh, well—Galen can make anything 
sound like an anthem from heaven,” Jane 
admitted, rising stiffly as they stopped be- 
fore the cabin. She and Carrigan were out 
first, and went in to light the lamps. Galen, 
dismounting, held up his arms to Marie Rose. 

“How can I let you go?” he asked. 
“And yet—ah, my dear, how could I make 
you happy? Marie Rose, why did you 
come?” 

He was bareheaded, and her eyes were 
fixed on the little triangle of white left above 
the sunburn line by the sharp retreat of his 
dark hair. She fitted two fingers into it. 

“TI always liked you there,” she said. 
He drew her to him with a man’s laugh for 
a woman’s ways. 

“Nowhere else?” he asked, his lips against 
hers. There was a very small, fleeting re- 
sponse, then she broke from him and ran 
into the house. The other two were light- 
ing the big reflector lamps in the kitchen. 

“I’m going to cook supper,”’ Marie Rose 
announced. Galen was heard to laugh. 

“She doesn’t know a frying pan from:a 
toasting fork,” he explained. “This is pure 
bluff.” 

“Well, let’s call her bluff,” said Jane. 
ahead, Miss Damerel.”’ 

“Nonsense,” Galen protested. “Miss 
Damerel toils not. She is a purely orna- 
mental product.” 

Marie Rose paused before the kitchen 
table, on which the supper materials were 
being laid out. 
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“We will have an omelet au beurre noir, 
for one thing,” she announced. Galen 
looked up from the stove. 

“O what?” he asked, humorously. She 
shook her head. 

“You are really too ignorant,”’ she said. 
“Just stay at one side and don’t get in my 
way.” She turned back her cuffs and 
pinned a clean dish-towel over her dress. 
“You may bring me cornmeal and baking 
powder,” she added. ‘And have the oven 
good and hot.” 

Galen was staring dubiously. ‘You 
know, my dear young woman, if you spoil 
those things, we go hungry,” he said. 
“There’s no grocery around the corner.” 

“And bring the milk,” said Marie Rose. 
And flour.” 

He seemed too bewildered to obey, so 
Jane brought the desired materials and 
watched admiringly as Marie Rose mixed 
and beat and seasoned with professional 
deftness. Carrigan went to look after the 
horses, but Galen Ward sat silent and useless 
in a corner, his eyes fixed on the cook. The 
girls talked of household matters, seemingly 
unaware of his presence, though two scarlet 
spots glowed in Marie Rose’s cheeks. Her 
glance never once strayed his way. Some 
of her remarks seemed to go through him 
with a galvanic shock. 

“T don’t care for this flour,” she said. 
“T can get a great deal better results with 
Golden Star. It’s lighter.” And again, 
“You must have the pan red hot—that’s the 
secret. Amateurs don’t have it hot engugh.” 
And then, “Try rubber gloves. I couldn’t 
keep house without them. Especially for 
scrubbing.” 

“T wish I had you always within reach,” 
Jane said. ‘Galen taught me to cook, but, 
of course, he doesn’t know all these scientific 
turns and short cuts.” 

“You couldn’t expect a man to,” said 
Marie Rose, indulgently. “I think he 
cooks very well, considering. I wish I had 
brought you some of my grapefruit marma- 
lade. The secret of that is to put in—” 
her glance escaped for an instant to Galen, 
and suddenly she was so shaken with glee 
that she had to hide her face in the pantry. 

Galen ate but little of that delightful 
supper, and he talked not at all. When the 
others rallied him for his trance, he smiled 
vaguely but made no attempt to emerge. 


“He’s half asleep,” Marie Rose excused 
_ “T don’t wonder, after such a long 

“T’d like to know what he meant, saying 
Miss Damerel wasn’t a useful citizen,” 
Carrigan said with a long sigh of repletion 
and content. “If muffins like those aren’t 
useful, what is?” 

“T think he is rather vain about his cook- 
ing,’”’ Marie Rose admitted. ‘‘He doesn’t 
like to be rivaled. I can understand it per- 
fectly.” Her eyes, gleaming mischief, ven- 
tured to brave Galen’s, but fell away in a 
hurry before the look they encountered. 
She sprang up. ‘“‘Now I will give you all a 
lesson in dish-washing,”’ she said. 

They protested that she had done enough, 
but she explained that it had to be done 
her way or she “couldn’t stand it.” 

“T am a perfect old maid about dishes,” 
she said, complacently. ‘They needn’t be 
horrid, if you do them properly. Only I 
don’t see how he lives without a soap-shaker. 
I am going to send him one from San Fran- 
cisco.” Galen went abruptly out into the 
night, and did not return till they were 
ready to leave. 

“Tf you will wait a second, I will go down 
with you,” he said to Marie Rose. So she 
stood on the doorstep, looking up at the 
stars, while the steps of the others grew 
faint and died away on the trail. 

The door behind her opened and closed, 
then a red Indian blanket wrapped itself 
about her, and she was drawn down on the 
step. In sheer panic, she hurriedly took 
to speech. 

“Do you think my muffins have im- 
proved, Galen?” Still he said nothing, and 
she tried to concern herself with the folds of 
her blanket. “I look like a squaw,” she 
observed, then glanced up with scared 
quickness to see if he remembered that fate- 
ful word. But he was not concerned with 
words. 

““Marie Rose!” he said, and the fright 
fell from her spirit. The clamoring little 
nerves hushed before the summons in his 
voice. “What happened—beloved, what 
happened?” 

She lifted her face for a starlit moment, 
that he might see all of what had happened. 
Love sprang out to meet love with human 
tumult; but, far beneath, lay the deep 
peace of a woman who has come home. 


THE END 
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Illustrated by 
WALTER, ENRIGHT 
Hy: 1s to live? Will ven say, 


You masters o eon who meagerl y 

hat your profits may crown you the i. hae of today? 

ou, whose yachts and whose motors, whose ouses and lands 
Are bought by the labor of Phill: ~ hand Ss, 

Do you know of a way that the bo Pps be fed 
Save by bread? 
In a world where the price of one’s breathing is gold, 
Can you tell of a way one may shelter from co 
Save by roofs that are rented for dollars and cents? 
et you dare to reward with your miserly pence! 
o you dream she could thrive on the pittance you give? 
ak! How is Phillippa to live? 
Howe is Phillippa to live? Can you tell ? 

Did you ever go down when misfortune befell ? 
Are you willing to stand as the pickets of hell 
When a frail woman creature is struggling alone 
And hunger and lack are a bite in the bone? 

? You, who fatten and prosper on Phillippa’ s tears, 
On hs delicate years, 

o you know how the breath can be heft ma man 
Without food, without frre $ 9 Have you heard of a plan, 
Can you tell of a way: ? Only speak! She will hear, 
She will bend, oh, 80 gladly, her desperate ear. 

She is eager to fight on the pittance you give, 
Yet How is Phillippa to live? 
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HILLIPPA is fair and her hands are like lace. 


ere is love in her heart, there are dreams in her face, 
As she bends to her task with a beautiful grace. 
Phillippa i is pure as your sister or wife, 
Unknowing as they the fierce evil of life, 
But her c ot ing is worn, and her shoes are so thin, 
And the price of relief—for Phillippa—is si sin. 
When the soles of her feet 
Meet the snow of the street, 
And the great primal instinct comes shouting its claim, 
Who can frown? Who can blame? 
Oh, the beggarly ittance you 
Think! ow is Phillipa to live? 
Can you look ? Do you see: ? Can you sit at your ease 
O, sleek money prince, can you live as you please 
When you know in your soul you have harmed “ one of these” ? 
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You, who pote while she and her sisters go down, 


You, who barter her body to buy you a crown! 
Shame, shame on the nation that shelters this wrong 
While praising Jehovah with prayer and with song. 
And shame to the women who shrug and who sigh, 

But offer no help as Phillippa goes by. 

Why, the whole world of women should rise to demand 
That value be paid for the work of her hand; 

And the whole world of men should do battle as one 
For the sake of all women, till j justice is done. 


OR ~ “— is not done to Phillippa alone— 

The whole race must suffer, the race must atone; 
And the race, it must fight you, O king, till you give 

Phillippa a reason to live! 
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WHO SHOULD MARRY? 


I—The Marriage Problem Considered in an 
Introductory Chapter 


REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 
Author of “ Christianity and the Modern Mind,” Cd-author of ‘“ Religion and Medicine,” etc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This helpful talk from a man who has made a study of marriage for 
many years is introductory to our great series of papers of advice to young persons contem- 


plating marriage. 


E champions of the new science 

of eugenics maintain that there are 

thousands of persons who are mar- 
ried, and who, in the interest of the race, 
ought not to be married; while on the other 
hand, there are thousands of others who 
are not married, and from the standpoint 
of racial, as well as of personal, culture, 
ought to be married. No wonder that we 
are today face to face with a serious fact 
that the age deemed suitable for marriage 
is advancing and the marriage rate is de- 
creasing; and with the still more serious 
fact that there is a growing pessimism about 
the marriage state which is reflected in the 
literature of the time. 

It is proposed to open in the pages of 
this magazine what may be called a school 
of practical guidance in this all-important 
matter. The articles which will be pub- 
lished from month to month will be written 
by men and women of wide experience and 
literary faculty, and while thoroughly scien- 
tific in character, being based on sound 
physiological, mental and moral foundation, 
will yet have for their controlling aim to 
afford an answer to the hard, practical 
questions which young men and women are 
putting to themselves today. We shall 
enlist the services of doctors of medicine, 
ministers of religion, experts in economic 
stfence, students of the human mind, 
writers trained in the most recent schools 
of psychological science and students of 
the human heart,—novel writers who com- 
mand our laughter and our tears. It is a 
great undertaking, but the times seem ripe 
for it, and it is the business of a magazine 
such as this to help those to whom it 
ministers, to take life boldly with two hands 
and to win from it the happiness that it 
offers. 
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The first of these papers will appear next month. 


As an illustration of the questions which 
will be discussed, take that of the relation 
of the financial problem to marriage. Poets 
and romanticists are constantly telling us 
that love is the fundamental fact in matri- 
mony. Love has its rights, we are told, 
which must be supreme, and as a matter 
of fact the love which is not blind, but 
keeps one eye open to the monetary or 
social advantages to be gained from a pro- 
posed union with a loved one, is regarded 
by the world with suspicion and even con- 
tempt. Yet, on the other hand, the fact 
remains that love does not pay the butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker. It has 
been said of philosophy that it can bake no 
bread, though it can give us God, freedom, 
and immortality. So we may say of love, 
that it can stir within us the noblest emc- 
tions and lift us into an ideal world when 
Nature herself seems transfigured with an 
unearthly glory, and yet it is quite unable 
to pay for a mutton chop. It is the old 
question in another form of the real and the 
ideal,—or the material and the spiritual,— 
and all the mischief comes from ignoring 
one or other of these two elements in the 
problem. Nature, which does not care for 
an individual, but only for her own wider, 
racial purposes, appears to deprive the 
would-be candidate for matrimony of 
whatever rational powers he had hitherto 
possessed. As Shakespere puts it: 


But Love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit 


Now this world is organized in the long 
run for the seeing, not for the blind. It 
has been my experience that many of the 
most painful domestic tragedies, ending in 
separation or divorce, are traceable to the 
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utterly inadequate financial support of the 
home. Much of the sentimental talk about 
the blessings of poverty is dangerous non- 
sense. Dr. Johnson, master of common 
sense as he was, has well rebuked it. 
“Poverty,” said he, ‘“‘is so great an evil, 
and pregnant with so much temptation, 
so much misery, that I cannot but earnestly 
enjoin you to avoid it.” 

Here then is our problem: how are the 
claims of love and the claims of the hard 
workaday world, in which even love must 
learn to live, to be harmoniously adjusted? 
Or, again, take a problem of a different 
kind. A man, let us say on the shady side 
of forty, falls in love with a woman still in 
her early twenties, as Mrs. Humphry Ward 
in her recent novel makes her middle-aged 
herodo. What are the chances of happiness 
in a union of that kind? It is easy to gene- 
ralize, and to settle such questions off-hand 
with her dogmatic affirmation or negation, 
but as a matter of fact, there are ideal 
marriages of persons of very diverse ages 
and there are also marriages the reverse of 
ideal. What conditions operate in the one 
type of case that do not operate in the other? 

It is a brand-new problem which the candi- 
date for matrimony is facing today. First 
of all there is the fact that economic, social 
and physical conditions have changed pro- 
foundly during the past half century. And 
then again, love itself is more and more 
“sickled o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Young men and young women still like 
to read about romantic love, or the grand 
passion, in novels and poetry, but they are 
more introspective than their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and think twice before 
they make the leap. No doubt this change 
is partly the result of an earlier education 
in these matters than was formerly custom- 
ary. Fathers and mothers discuss ques- 
tions of love and marriage before their 
children, and the prudence of middle age 
naturally dominates the discussion. The 
result is that young people today are, as a 
rule, far more impressed by the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the marriage state 
than by its joys. We may or may not ap- 
prove of this change of attitude, but we 
must at all events relate ourselves to it. 
Young people are asking, What is marriage? 
By what sanction does it exist? What 
purpose does Nature intend it to subserve? 
Let us try to answer these questions simply 
and briefly. 

Marriage, like every other human insti- 
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tution, is subject to the law of development. 
It was not always what it is today, and even 
today it is not the same thing for different 
peoples, for the civilized as well as the unciv- 
ilized. Thanks to the researches of such 
writers as Westermarck, Howard, Crawley, 
Havelock Ellis, and others, a good deal has 
been made clear, though much remains 
still obscure in the history of the institu- 
tion. The great fact that is now established 
is, that through blind instinct and savage 
custom, and social need, Nature was work- 
ing out her great purpose, the crown and 
climax of an age-long process, and this per- 
pose stands disclosed in modern marriage, 
the free union of two independent personal- 
ities. As Havelock Ellis says: “We have 
to realize that we are here in the presence 
of a natural fact.” 


Marriage a Biological Process 


It will thus be seen that marriage is not 
something artificially imposed, whether by 
civil or ecclesiastical law. It is earlier than 
law and religion, and so was not created by 
them. Law sanctions it, protects it from 
injury, and, in the interest of the state, 
seeks to perpetuate it. Religion consecrates 
it, turns it now into an act symbolic of the 
mysteries of faith, now into a sacrament, 
so solemn that death alone can destroy it. 
But the essence of marriage is independent 
of law and religion. Marriage in essence is 
a biological process as distinguished from 
an artificial human institute. 

Under the influence of forces too subtle 
for a historian to trace, this ideal of modern 
marriage emerges. Perhaps the best defi- 
nition of it on its ethical and personal side 
is that given by the distinguished German 
philosophical writer August Dorner. “ Mar- 
riage,” says Dr. Dorner, “is the union of 
two persons of opposite sexes, in the most 
intimate fellowship of body and soul, a fel- 
lowship in which each personality has its 
deficiency supplied, and both together form 
a higher unity. Marriage is essentially 
monogamic and indissoluble, and only as 
such can it be morally contracted. The 
negative condition of the moral union is 
that no marriage be contracted with a 
person with whom, whether on physical, 
psychological, or moral grounds, intimate 
fellowship of the kind described, would be 
possible. The positive condition, that there 
should be free choice and inward inclina- 
tion, that is, that the two persons be ready 
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to give themselves unreservedly to each 
other, and also that they should be willing 
to join the great moral communities, and 
this they do when marriage is regarded as 
a civil and religious contract.” 


Marriage a Duty 


But marriage is more than a personal 
affair, however lofty. It has to do with 
more than the two persons immediately 
concerned. It is a social arrangement. It 
initiates individuals into the social organism 
and is the means for founding and perpet- 
uating the family. But a young man ora 
young woman may say: “ What obligation 
rests on me to get married? Marriage may 
be all very well for the race taken as a whole, 
but I, for my part, prefer to remain as I 
am.” The answer to that question is that 
marriage is not simply a relation which is 
open to those who may desire to enter it. 
Rather does it create an obligation which 
rests on every normal and healthy man and 
woman. Biology and sociology agree in 
confirming the verdict of Dr. Johnson: 
“Marriage is the best state for man in 
general, and every man is a worse man in 
proportion as he is unfitted for the mar- 
riage state.” 

A rather cynical writer has frankly re- 
corded his personal objections to getting 
married. “I am,” he says, ‘thirty-one 
years of age. I am a dancing and dining 
man. I am no slave to a club. I am no 
misogynist. I am moderately well-to-do 
in my profession, and could marry if I 
chose, but, on the whole, I prefer to remain 
single. Why? Because the sum of minor 
enjoyments which are the privileges of the 
bachelor exceeds the happiness of even a 
happy marriage.” 

But this writer forgets that no social 
order could exist, for a day, on his principle 
which is that of unabashed individualism, 
and he also forgets that in preferring his 
“minor enjoyments” to the society of mat- 
rimony, he is declining a very valuable 
discipline which would raise his value as a 
man, and therefore would so far enable him 
to justify his existence. He also forgets that 
while marriage has its responsibilities and 
trials, other things being equal, the, married 
person has a richer, fuller and more human 
life than the unmarried. The words of our 
own Emerson are worth quoting in this 
connection. “We are not,” he says, “very 
much to blame for our bad marriages. We 
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live amid hallucinations, and this special 
trap is laid to trip up our feet with, and all 
are tripped up first or last, but the mighty 
mother who had been so sly with ug, as if 
she felt she owed us some indemnity, in- 
sinuates into the Pandora box of marriage 
some deep and serious benefits and some 
great joys.” 

There are many who, while admitting 
the moral and social obligation of getting 
married, are often puzzled to know whether 
there are any fundamental conditions of 
a successful marriage, and, if so, what they 
are: The discussion of the question “Is 
Marriage a Failure?”’ affords these persons 
no light whatever, because it is really a 
foolish question which cannot be answered. 
Marriage, apart from persons who actually 
marry, is a mere abstraction. What we 
should ask is, “Are married persons fail- 
ures?”’ In other words, the question of the 
successes or failures of marriage is one the 
answer to which depends upon the personal 
equation, the element of individual char- 
acter. The articles which will form this 
series will discuss, as far as possible, indi- 
vidual problems and particular sets of cir- 
cumstances. Still there are general con- 
ditions, apart from which it is exceedingly 
difficult for any marriage to prove a happy 
venture. 


The Conditions of Successful Marriage 


In the first place, good physical and men- 
tal health are essential in the interest of the 
happiness of men and women, and above 
all for the sake of their possible offspring. 
Til health in the home ought to be some- 
thing quite abnormal or accidental. Chronic 
invalidism produces a mental atmosphere 
of depression, selfishness, and general misery. 
Of course an obvious physical disease is, 
for most sensible people, a sufficient bar 
to marriage, until, at least, a cure has been 
effected and a medical guaranty given for 
the future. But the kind of ill health which 
specially proves fatal to married happiness 
is that which generally accompanies what 
is called the neurotic temperament. We 
have a striking illustration in a recently 
published book which has been the literary 
sensation of the year. Some women have 
criticised the writer of “The Dangerous 
Age’”’ for giving away the secrets of the sex. 
As a matter of fact the book is a revelation 
not of a normal, but of an abnormal woman, 
ill balanced, undisciplined, a vain and self- 
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centered egotist, the precise type of woman 
who ought never to be married. I have 
known men whose lives have been hope- 
lessly embittered by women who, while not 
in the ordinary sense victims of disease, 
are nevertheless without the nervous poise, 
deprived of which life becomes a miserable 
tissue of impracticabilities. 

But when we turn to the consideration 
of children yet unborn, the necessity for 
good health in husband and wife becomes 
still more urgent. August Forel, one of the 
great neurologists of our time, has uttered 


weighty words of warning here. “‘When a | 


man and woman are in love,” he says, “and 
wish to be united for life, they should never 
forget that in so doing, they assume great 
responsibilities for their future children. 
They should rather renounce marriage, or 
at least the having of children, than en- 
gender physical, or worse still, mental weak- 
lings. But, unfortunately, nowadays we 
find noble natures, people of better and 
higher tendencies, anxiously exaggerating 
this consideration and avoiding marriage, 
or the having of children, on that account, 
while, on the contrary, the most addle-pated, 
brutal, and stupid of people produce pro- 
lifically, under the protection of laws that 
rest ona mistaken humanitarianism, and then 
conveniently leave the progeny to the state, 
or to the public institutions, generally after 


they have made their original bad tendencies’ 


worse by alcoholic excesses.” Sound and 
healthy men and women who from selfish 
motives refrain from taking on them mar- 
riage responsibilities, should reflect that 
they are, as far as-in them lies, leaving the 
future of the community in the hands of 
the proletariat, who have no sense of re- 
sponsibility whatever. The time will come 
when it will be judged that every child has 
the right to be well born. 


Marriage Does Not Work Miracles 


In the second place the question of hap- 
piness or misery in marriage is settled by 
the prior question of character. Unhappily, 
this consideration is not the one most em- 
phasized in our social education. It is 


drilled into the modern girl that her first 
aim in life is to make a good match, and 
for the “good match,” love and happiness 
are often sacrificed. A common mistake 
of women is to overestimate their power 
over the man they marry. They imagine 
that marriage is a kind of regenerating bath 


in which the lewd becomes pure; the weak- 
ling, a moral giant; the selfish bore, a noble- 
hearted gentleman. A woman known to 
me married a man, socially popular, of 
excellent business ability, but accursed with 
self-indulgent habits, to which he had long 
given way. The woman was warned, but 
strong in her own faith that she could 
change her lover’s character, she disre- 
garded the warning. It is needless to say 
that today she is lamenting the bitter 
consequences of her error. For a few 
months, indeed, he seemed a changed man, 
but the inevitable in due time happened, 
and the woman is doomed to life-long 
wretchedness. Marriage is not a regenera- 
tor, but only a revealer of character. It 
shows what a man really is, but it cannot 
radically. renew the springs of his nature. 

On the other hand we must distinguish 
between the superficial or accidental faults 
and deeply rooted vices. Marriage may, 
and often does, cure the weaknesses of a 
nature fundamentally sound, but it has no 
power over a man who has squandered the 
available resources of his character. So, too, 
with a woman. When the average man 
thinks of getting married, he has the vaguest 
ideas of what qualities a wife ought to 
possess. The first instinct of the immature 
male mind is to think of a woman skilled 
in domestic economics. He forgets that 
bread-making or beef-roasting are, after all, 
processes which even a moderate intelli- 
gence may master, and as he develops, they 
may turn out to be intolerable bores. The 
common saying, that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach, may be true 
of some men, in special moods, but the 
heart which can be apparently captured in 
that way can scarcely be deemed a valuable 
prize. The true helpmeet is she who, while 
an expert in household economy, has, at 
the same time, a mind broadened and liber- 
alized by a sound education. 

Then again, some men marry for the 
monetary or social advantages which mar- 
riage brings them. They deserve the dis- 
illusionment that generally follows this sort 
of bargain. It may be in certain cases 
that the woman should have wealth, but, 
as a rule, it is much more important that 
she should know how to use money to the 
greatest possible advantage. The man who 
deliberately marries a vain or frivolous 
woman has only himself to blame for the 
disaster which must follow. Thoughtful 
men do not commit this blunder. When 
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they go a-marrying they avoid the girls 
who love glitter and show and a social 
scramble, and they look with favor on the 
girl who cherishes some ideals, and who has 
a large heart and a noble mind. 


Love and Liking Must Go Together 


In the third place, the fundamental pre- 
requisite toa successful marriage is a cer- 
tain community of interest. There must 
be comradeship as well as love. It is this 
comradeship that leads to liking, which 
is a different thing from passionate love. 
The mistake which is responsible for many 
failures in the married life is that. while 
there has been plenty of love, there has 
been little real liking, and liking is best 
maintained where there is a common in- 
terest, in the pursuit of which the best 
qualities of the parties appear. This does 
not mean that the wife should be a poor 
copy of her husband. The physician’s 
spouse need not be deeply read in the phar- 
macopeeia. The minister’s wife need not 
be a theologian, and indeed the claims of 
domestic peace would seem to forbid the 
existence of more than one ecclesiastic in 
the same home. It is unnecessary for the 
broker’s wife to be versed in the mysteries 
of stock manipulation, but there must be a 
surplusage of interest which they should 
have in common. 

It may be laid down as a general principle 
that the greater the number of interests 
which man and wife have in common, the 
greater will be the resultant happiness. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
liking by itself is a sufficient bond. The 
truth is that love and liking must go to- 
gether in the ideal marriage. As Ellen Key 
says: “When two souls have joys which the 
senses share, and when the senses have de- 
lights which the souls ennoble, then the 
result is neither desire nor friendship. 
Both have been absorbed in a new feeling, 
not to be compared with either, taken by 
itself, just as the air is incomparable with 
its component elements. Nitrogen is not 
air, nor is oxygen; sensuousness is not love, 
nor is sympathy. In combination they are 
the air of life and love.” 

Finally, the would-be candidate for matri- 
mony would do well to reflect that marriage 
today calls for higher qualities, especially 
in the case of the man, than at any previous 
time. One of the characteristic marks of 
social progress is that woman is awakening 


Who Should Marry? 


to the possibilities of her nature. We may 
deplore the unrest, the discontent, the re- 
volt against conditions, which have been 
hitherto patiently acquiesced in, but the 
fact remains that woman, because of the 
deeper knowledge of her own life, which 
she has gained, asks more from the man 
who would marry her than she has ever 
done before. And this, I may note in pass- 
ing, is the reason why so many noble and 
highly cultivated women prefer to remain 
single. Their standards are too high for 
the men with whom they are brought into 


contact. Said a woman to me once: “My 


husband is a good man. He provides for 
the children and me not only the comforts, 
but even the luxuries of life. I have every- 
thing that I can ask, and yet I am not happy. 
I would willingly sacrifice his gifts if he 
would only give me a little of himself. 
He cannot enter into one of my moods, or 
understand one of my ambitions.” This 
poor woman felt that her nature was too 
complex to be satisfied simply with plenty 
of material things. Now it is a funda- 
mental condition of happiness in mar- 
riage that men and women should be 
able to understand and sympathize with 
each other’s moods. But this cannot be 
done without, thought, consideration, and 
self-sacrifice. 

Now the word marriage is not a mere 
instrument of personal happiness. It is * 
essentially an ethical task. The marriage 
service calls upon those who would marry to 
love each other to life’s end; but these 
promises are the merest mockery if its 
conditions are not fulfilled. Love is an 
emotion, a fire, if you will, within the soul, 
which requires to be constantly fed by 
suitable fuel. Withhold the fuel of kind- 
ness, sympathy, understanding, and in the 
course of time love must die. 

Assuming that the general conditions 
here roughly sketched have been satisfied, 
there still remains a great variety of hin- 
drances or difficulties in individual cases. 
We purpose to bring trained common sense 
to bear upon these problems, in the articles 
which follow. We invite the confidence and 
codperation of our readers. It would help 
us, in our.self-imposed task, if they will let 
us know what special causes of perplexity 
they may have, apart from those which 
have already been indicated. Feel free to 
write to the editor, or to me, with such 
questions or suggestions as seem to you of 
vital importance. 
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1I.—HOW CAN THE HIGH COST 


To Editor Good Housekeeping Magazine, who 
desire to make high-life less costly. 


EAR MR:—Please address all letters 

D to Fineheimer Employment Bureau 

where I am looking for it, as usual. 

Sorrow for me. Sometimes I think I am 
like a shoot-gun, merely made to be fired. 

When last seen I was employed at home 


PLE 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 
Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing ITis Struggles 
With American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by WALLACE IRWIN 
ILLUSTRATION BY 


HENRY RALEIGH 
OF LIVING BE COAXED DOWN? 


of Mrs. Ethel McManus who reside with 
her husband, Mr. Ethel McManus at 
Honeyville-on-the-Hudson. They are a 
very matrimonial couple of people. They 
were married only a short time of yore. 
Therefore they are living in midst of wed- 
ding presents which they are trying to use 
as furniture. How superflous! 

“Togo,” say this lady to me, “I hire you 
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because we are too poor to live without a 
servant.” 

“How smart idea!” I report with chiv- 

alry. 
“Yes,” she repartee. “I learn this wis- 
dom from newspaper: ‘A good servant will 
save Hon. Housekeeper $6 a week.’ Acting 
on this advice I hire you for $5 a week, 
which make following arithmetic: $6—$5 
=$1. Therefore I have cleaned up $1 a 
week by transaction.” 

“Tf you kep 20 servants at that rate you 
could save sifficient to keep ottomobiles,” I 
pronounce joyfully. 

“T have oftenly thought of that,” say 
this bridish lady. “But I think I shall 
begin gradually on 1 servant and see how 
much I save.” 

“T permit you to retain all you make off 
me,” I suggest for generosity. 

“Your duties,” she utter, “is to keep 
high cost of living as low-down as possible. 
I expect you to buy food for our home, and 
to purchase it with such financial cuteness 
that everything will cost less than formerly. 
When Hon. Beefsteak cost 28c. per Ib. I 
expect you to chide him until he become 
more reasonable. Hon. Chicken must walk 
down from his 37c. perch if he wish to join 
us at our table. Potatus, string-bean, 
butter and salad must also act less haughty 
in their prices if they wish to associate with 
us on bill-of-fare. Could you manage this 
for our household?” 

“Japanese are great diplomatists,” I 
report. “I am willing to approach the 
problem with intense stinginess.” 

“The duties of a servant,” repeat Mrs. 
McManus with expression of old-age pe- 
culiar to brides, “the duties of a servant is 
to come into more affectionate contact with 
butcher, baker and icer. Thus tradesmen 
might be coaxed into sharing with House- 
keeper that profits which they now selfishly 
keep in their business. You will arrange 
this.” 

“T am willing to promise anything,” I 
collaborate. 

“Each morning after dish-wash ceremony 
is over & Hon. Furnace.is fed for the day, 
you must promenade with basket to market 
where High Cost of Living resides. It is 
useless for you to squander $2 here & 
there in reckless provisions. I read in 
newspaper this morning how one delicious 
and nourishing lunch for 3 persons might be 
bought for soc., including cost of gas to cook 
it with. I shall try it to-day. My Hon. 
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Aunt Augusta are expected here at noon. I 
require you to make miraculous meal for 
her. Here is soc. Take it and be econom- 
ical.” 

“T could not be extravagant under those 
circumstances,” I renig, compressing the 
1% dollar to my pocket. 

“Be as hasty as possible, 
when I depart. 

“Tt should take no time to make soc. go 
a long ways,” I encourage. “TI shall saunter 
among markets making storekeepers jealous 
by my independent behavior. Then I shall 
promenade homewards and commence to 
cook.” 

I do so and this is what I done. 


she beseech 


I spent sc. trolley fare and arrive to shop 
of Hon. Fritz Schultz, prominent butchery. . 
I discover this wealthy meat-person stand- 
ing befront of his store making sweet 
whistles. 

“O Hon. Mr. Sir,” I commence, “your 
soul feels very musical this morning.” 

“‘A butcher’s soul is like his sausage,”’ he 
confab, “full of strange and wonderful sur- 
prises. Also I must feel slightly poetical 
because Spring have arrived to my store.” 

“Spring,” I snagger. 

“Ah, yes,” he say off. “Beholt the signs 
of Spring in my window.” 

I notice several. One say: “SPRING 
LAMB!—Marked Up to 42c.”’ Another 
say, “SPRING CHICKEN—Formerly 18c. 
Reduced to 27c.” 

“Why should meat behave so heavenly?” 
I reproach. “It is continually soaring 
beyond.” 

“The Trusts—they are greedy about mak- 
ing profits,” he say, arranging his neck- 
tie, which was full of diamond pins. “The 
Trusts are to blame, as usual. What can I 
sell you this morning? I shall be willing to 
part from some delicious pork chops for 
twice that they are worth.” 

“At such a price pork should taste like 
venison,” I suggested. 

“Have you got any food for sale that is 
less ostentatious?” I acquit. 

“Corn beef,” he report. ‘That homely 
dish can be obtained for 22c. per lb.” 

“T shall take 1 lb. please,” I order. 

“Umpossible!”” he disorder. “My corn 
beef come only in 5 Ib. patterns.” 

My soul drop back, completely flabbed. 

“Ain’t you got nothing that I can buy 
for 15c.?” I gosp. 

“How you insult me!” he gollup, wiping 
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meat-axe with rage. So I depart off before 
chop occur. 

It was now 11:30 by clock-time and I had 
not yet obtained that soc. lunch. I spent 5c. 
more trolley fare arriving at Nusbaum’s 
Butchery. This leave me 4oc. with which 
to do so with. 

“What you got for 15c. which is sifficient 
to retain 3 persons, mostly ladies?” I ask 
from Hon. Nusbaum. He look to me with 
fatty eyebrows. 

“T can give you 3 nice mutton bones for 
that price of money,” he report. 

“Can food be made from mutton bones?” 
1 ask it. 

“Tf properly prepared,” he renig, “they 
are delicious. First they should be boiled 
for 4 days in extract of beef, then stuffed 
with chicken giblets, olives, muskrooms, 
raisons, and 12 fresh eggs chopped finely. 
The cost of this dish are as follows: 


15¢ 
Chicken giblets........... 
75 
Total Extravagance........... $3.25” 


“You call this cheap dish?” I holla 
nervely. 

“You would be surprised to see how cheap 
it tastes!” he suggest while I walk away 
from that conversation. 

I stand with my 4oc. remainder on side- 
walk and wonder what next. Ah! Vege- 
table lunch is most delicate for invalids and 
full of economy. Therefore I shall go to 
place of Hon. Cyrus Goldthwaite, groceries 
and vegetables. I arrive there by trolley, 
which cost roc. because I lost my transfer. 
This subtract me down to 3oc. 

“What wish?” require Cyrus Goldth- 
waite, with spectacles. 

“How much would 3 potatus cost?” I 
negotiate. I was sure those vegetable 
would be nourishing, because Irish eats 
them and remains quite warlike. 

“They come in all sizes,” suggest Hon. 
Goldthwaite. 

“Give them to me about ladies’ size,” I 
suggest, because I knew they was for a 
ladies’ lunch. 

“Hon. Goldthwaite hand forth 3 gentle- 
looking potatus. 

“93¢.,” he require. 

“O, Hon. Groceries!” I abject. “Ladies 
cannot live on potatus alone. I got 3oc. 
with which to obtain lunch for 3. From 
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this I must extract 5c. for trolley home- 
trip. What bill-of-fare can I purchase for 
25c. remainder?” 

“Sardines,” he say, “are nourishing, but 
they tastes lonesome without crackers. 
These rare fishes costs 20c. per box and 
sifficient crackers to chaperone them would 
cost 7c. This would leave bonus of 3c. for 
salt. Or if you would think it more delicate 
you might obtain !4 lb. cheese at 18c. and 
I potatus at 7c.” 

“T am completely puzzled by this arith- 
metic,” he said. 

“Maybe I should telephone to Mrs. Me- 
Manus and find what is,” I say so. Sol 
do so. 

“Hullo!” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Togo.” 

“O!” Chillbite voice. 

“T wish to ask, please, what you would 
prefer as nourishment? Would 2 potatus 
and one box crackers seem more sifficient 
than 14 Ib. cheese and 1 potatus?” 

“For which meal, please?” she snib. 

“For lunch, please,” I expose. 

“Togo!” holla blond voice from tele- 
phone, “as it is now 1:45 in P. M. and my 
guest has already went elsewheres in search 
for food, I can see no sensible ratio in your 
horseless remarks. How dare you show 
your face at my telephone under such condi- 
tion?” 

‘Be more calm to me,” I besearch. “You 
sent me forth with 5o0c. to save money from 
food. Idoneso. If your guest went away 
without lunch, she saved you that much. 
Which were very economical. When you 
substract 25c. from my traveling expenses 
you will still have 25c. for profits on the day. 
Thusly I save you from your luxuries.” 

“You are talking a vacuum,” she strongle. 
“There is one luxury you shall save me 
from in future.” 

“Which luxury is that, please?” I deploy. 

“You!” she snagger abruptly. Bang-up 
for telephone. 

Hon. Goldthwaite charge me toc. for 
that telephone. Which show that high 
price of talking is also increasing rapidly 
upward. 

With my remaining wealth I advance 
hopefully forwards towards Fineheimer 
Employment Bureau where I am always 
welcomed. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 
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GRACIOUS ROSAMUND 


By OWEN OLIVER 


Epitor’s NoTE—Should husband and wife have secrets one from the other? Read 
this beautiful story and write the editor what you think and feel. 


his wife’s desk, as if he did reverence. 

It was the one piece of her life that 
had been private from him. ‘The things 
you would tease me about,” she used to say, 
with that whimsical smile of hers. It 
always made him want to kiss the corners 
of her mouth. He often did, though they 
had been married for fifteen years when she 
set out to see her dying mother. Now she 
lay beneath a hundred fathoms of ocean— 
the mortal part of her. The rest was where- 
ever good women go; and there she waited 
for him very surely. 

A perfume that she loved stole from the 
opened désk slowly. She never used it for 
her person, because he disliked’scent. He had 
bought her a half a dozen bottles of it when 
she was going away. She had smiled a whim- 
sical smile and kissed the thin place at the top 
of his head, pulling him down to reach it. 

“Don’t we understand each other!” she 
had said. 

The little private corner of her life that 
dwelt in the desk was adorable, like every- 
thing else in her. He opened the upper 
half of the desk first. There were his few 
letters—they had rarely been parted— 
bound with a piece of pink ribbon, and hold- 
ing pressed between them some flowers 
that he had given. She had made tiny pen- 
cil comments on some of the letters, in her 
fanciful way. “Dear man!” “ Medicine for 
a crosspatch!” “’Twere better to be teased 
anear, than be extolled apart!” “Done” 
was scrawled across any little request that 
he had made. She had doubly underscored 
a declaration that, if he weren’t married to 
her, he’d propose to her tomorrow. Their 
life had been like that. There were no 
quarrels. How could he quarrel with 
gracious Rosamund! 

There was a small notebook, labeled 
“Foolish Charities.” It recorded small 
gifts to people whom he had decided to be 
undeserving of charity, or would have so 
decided, if he had been asked. Neverthe- 
less there were notes against many of the 
amounts, “Coaxed out of John.”’ 
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H E BOWED his head before he opened 


There was a second volume, a larger one. 
It was inscribed “Vanity Book.’ He read 
a page of the jottings before he recognized 
them. They were compliments that he had 
paid her! “Vanity Book” was a title that 
did her an injustice, he thought. He re- 
membered something that she had often told 
him—smiling so that he had to kiss both 
corners of her mouth. “You are very art- 
ful with your compliments, sir! You know 
Thave to live up to them.” It was the book 
of what her husband expected her to be! . . . 
Well, she was more. . . . Gracious Rosa- 
mund! . . . Yes—that was the word that 
summed her up best. She was gracious to 
all the world; and bewilderingly, bewitch- 
ingly gracious to her husband; and yet 
never undignified. There was a note in the 
Vanity Book, “My pretty dignity.” 

For the rest there were a few letters from 
dear friends, and many odds and ends. 
That was all in the top of the desk. It was 
a little shrine of worship for him, this secret 
corner in the life of his adorable Rosamund. 

The bottom of the desk had a half sheet 
of note paper pasted on the under side. 
He recognized the splashing hand that she 
had written when they were married, in the 
first five lines. The additions were in the 
neater hand that had learned to imitate 
his. They had copied each other till they 
grew wonderfully alike. He would be a 
better man, he thought, if he were a better 
copy of Rosamund. 

The writing was this: “Give your life to 
Great Things.” 

“My Great Things: John; Right; Kind- 
ness; Baby; John! John!” 

He buried his face in his hands for five 
minutes before he continued to’sort out the 
papers . . . . Gracious and good! 

He found a will leaving him all her little 
property—she knew, of course, that what 
was his was their boy’s. Underneath the 
will there was a sealed letter, “To John, if I 
die first.” It was written seven years back, 
a passionate love letter telling him of the 
happiness that he had given her, and of 
her great desire to give happiness to him. 
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On the last day of every year she had 
written a postscript of more love and more 
gratitude. 

He was glad when the contents were 
finished. He could bear no more. He sat 
blinking at the desk, until it occurred to him 
that there might be something in the secret 
drawer, which was so unsecret. She had 
asked him to mend the spring when it broke. 
He would find yet another word of love there 
perhaps; another kindness to hurt now and 
heal hereafter. Yes. He would open it. 


He screwed round the top of the dummy - 


inkstand. The drawer fell out. It contained 
three folded letters . . . . Hell uncovered 
before his eyes when he read them. “‘Sweet- 
heart,” they began. The dates were in the 
early days of their married life. They 
were signed only with initials. He could 
not guess the writer; but there was no 
doubt of their awful meaning. 

The housekeeper heard a fall and ran 
upstairs. She found him in a faint upon the 
floor. She did not find the letters. He had 
managed to replace them before nature 
had its way. She thought that he was dead, 
she told him. He wished that he had been; 
wished it very sincerely. 

He acted very strangely, when he was able 
to stand again; almost drove the house- 
keeper from the room, and locked himself 
in. He stood facing the enlarged photo- 
graph of his wife and stared at it. He had 
selected the original out of many photo- 
graphs for enlargement, because it brought 
out so clearly that tantalizing smile of hers. 
He remembered directing her how to pose 
forit. “As if you were trying on a new dress 
and saying ‘ Now, don’t I look nice, John?’” 

His face worked painfully, and he took a 
chair, still staring. 

“You, Rosamund,” he muttered. You!” 
He rocked to and fro slowly, though he was 
a man who usually suppressed sternly any 
expression of emotion. “I'll never believe 
anything again,” he said. “ Never—any- 
thing!” 

It would not hurt so much, he thought, if 
the portrait were not so smilingly confident 
of his approval. She knew so well that her 
smile was master of him... “Cross, old 
‘man?” she used to ask, and touch him with 
her hand; the hand that seemed to smooth 
all the creases out of his life; the hand that 
he kissed with love and reverence! . . . “‘She 
w as,” their minister had said the day before, 

“a woman whose life was a lesson to many 
of us. Dear friend, the lesson will remain.’ 
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Well—the lesson should remain, for 
other people. “I can’t forgive you, Rosa- 
mund,” he told the portrait. ‘ You wouldn’t 
expect me to forgive you. But I won’t give 
you away, if I can help it. God knows if 
I can, when they talk of you. When my 
boy ’’—he gave a groan that was almost a 
scream; sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Your boy! 
Your boy!’ He raised his hand, as if he 
would strike—sank back in the chair, hud- 
dled together. 

Her sister and her sister’s husband came 
to see him presently. The housekeeper had 
sent for them. The brother, in a man’s 
way, ignored the trouble; talked of stocks 
and shares, and markets; thought that 
trade was looking up a little: He walked 
to the window and stared out; caught his 
wife’s eyes, and remembered that he must 
get his cigarette case out of his overcoat. 
He closed the door behindhim. Rosamund’s 
sister came and stood beside Rosamund’s 


husband. She put her hand on his shoulder. 
“T know, dear fellow,” she said. “I 
know .. . . You had to look through her 


papers; but you should have waited a little 
longer till you could bear it better. You 
knew that you’d find. . . . . Rosie’s life was 
just made.up of you. ... I’ve no doubt 
she—she fidgets for you—waiting—up there. 
Some day—she’d want you to stay here 
and bring up her boy before you go to her. 
You must remember that.” 

He nodded silently. His hands gripped 
the arms of the chair. 

“She was so good herself,’ her sister’s 
voice shook. ‘So very good and brave. 
She would expect you to be brave, too. 
You will be, of course. You couldn’t live 
with her all these years, and be loved by her 
—I don’t know if even you realize how 


much—and be anything else ... There 
is remembrance to help you . Arthur 
is the best resemblance, John. Her boy 
and—” 

He groaned suddenly. 

“Don’t, May,” he begged. “Don’t! 


I can’t bear it. You are very kind.” 

“‘T learned kindness from her,”’ her sister 
wiped her eyes. ‘She was like a mother as 
well as a sister. I—I think I worshiped 
her. And you did. We have to live up to 
her memory. We will, won’t we, John? 
And some day her boy—why here is Arthur. 
I’m telling your father that you and he must 
come and stay with us. We'll help one 


another to be brave people together, won’t 
we, old man?” 
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She kissed the boy, brushed her fur hard 
across his eyes as if by accident. That was 
just what Rosamund would have done! 

The boy choked down something and 
nodded. He tried to smile. His uncle 
had told him that he must be cheerful and 
“help the governor to buck up.” He was a 
big, good-looking lad, and very like Rosa- 
mund; especially when he struggled to 
smile. 

“Tt’s rather—rather a sporting offer of 
Auntie’s,” he said. “Don’t you think, 


dad? Good old Auntie!” He blinked rap- - 


_ idly. 
he gulped again. 
good sport!”’ 

John rose from his chair slowly, and looked 
at the boy. He was so painfully like Rosa- 
mund, when she was determined not to 
cry. Thank God, there was no likeness 
to anyone else in him! Fourteen years’ 
love cannot be put away in a moment, and 
he had loved that boy dearly. He would 
love him, always. 

“We'll be good sports, old man,” he said. 
““Ves, I think we’ll go and stay with Uncle 
and Auntie. I shall be all right, soon.”’ 

The boy nodded. 

“We'll be good sports,” he said. 

He let them persuade him to go to bed. 
He slept for some hours from sheer exhaus- 
tion. He went downstairs in the early 
light to speak to the portrait of Rosamund. 
He could not forgive her, if she were alive, 
he said, and she knew that; but since she 
was dead—‘‘It was best that you died,” he 
said, “Rosamund.” 

He told himself that many times during 
the day. It was best that she was dead, 
since he knew. It would have been better 
if she had lived and he had never opened 
the desk, he thought. For there was noth- 
ing in life to take the place of his idea of her. 

Early that morning a man from the ship- 
ping company came to see him. A boat- 
load of passengers on the verge of starva- 
tion, had been picked up by a passing 
vessel, he announced. They had now been 
transferred to a vessel with a wireless 
installation, which was only a day from 
home. The message had just come. And 
he was resident clerk, and had taken the 
responsibility of going round to save those 
concerned from the shock — the joyful 
shock—of seeing the news in the papers 
without preparation. 

“You must be brave, Mr. Carey,” he 
said. “I think that your wife—may be 


“Good old Uncle! Eh, governor?” 
‘Mother always liked a 


Gracious Rosamund 


one of them. In fact—let me give you a drop 
of water—she is!” 

He did not sleep at all that night, but 
paced up and down as he had done all day, 
thinking, thinking! 

He went to meet Rosamund at the port. 
It was necessary, he had decided, to put 
things upon a footing at the beginning; to tell 
her what he knew, and what he had decided. 
There should be no public breach. There 
should be no private malice. His forgive- 
ness stopped merely where forgiveness was 
impossible. They must be strangers who 
lived in the same house; strangers who pre- 
tended to be friends before other people. 
That was the hardest thing for both of 
them. No, the hardest for him was that 
he had lost his son. Not even that, or the 
losing of Rosamund—he had lost his faith 
in her; the faith that had been the staff 
of his life. 

He was unable to carry out his resolu- 
tion entirely. He met her before other 
people, and she tumbled into his arms, with 
her head on his breast. He felt her kiss 
his waistcoat. She plucked at the buttons 
with her thin fingers—so dreadfully thin. 
She was such a poor, pale, wistful wisp 
of a woman. Her brown eyes seemed fierce 
with love for him. At least she loved him 
now. The records in her desk left no doubt 
of that. The clinging hands left no doubt. 

“T knew how you would suffer,” she whis- 
pered. ‘That was the worst. I tried to 
fatten up and get pretty again—you thought 
Iwas! ButIcouldn’t. It’s the same woman 
you loved, John! The very same woman, if 
she does seem a scarecrow! Only I love you 
more!” 

The thin face looked up at him. Her 
fingers clutched till they hurt. She was 
starving for his love, just starving! 

John Carey fought the battle of his life 
in ten seconds. All the happiness of Rosa- 
mund’s life depended on ignorance of his 
knowledge. Whatever happened fourteen 
years and more ago he was everything to 
her now. He kissed her—kissed her. Pres- 
ently she smiled the whimsical smile. 

“Now you realize what a good wife you 
have!” she told him. She laughed girl- 
ishly. She was very young for her five and 
thirty. 

She seemed younger and prettier when 
she put on a little flesh again; young and 
pretty and joyous, adorable and adoring. 
The trouble had left less mark upon her’ 
than upon her husband, their friends said. 
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“Of course!”’ she commented to him. “I 
only starved for bread, and you starved 
for me! Well, now you'll have a dreadful 
lot of me! A dreadful lot, John!” 

And, indeed, she seemed to grudge every 
second that he was away from her. 

A week after her return she came and 
brought some sewing to his study, when he 
was writing in the evening. She noticed 
her desk upon the side table. She had asked 
him to keep it there while she was away. 

“Johnny,” she cried, “have you the key 
of my old desk?” 

He took it from his bunch of keys and 
handed it to her and she smiled the whim- 
sical smile at him. 

“I’m a good mind to show you inside it!” 
she offered. “I always meant to some day. 
Put away those old papers and I will. It 
will be such a fine chance to tease me, 
Johnny! You must learn to tease again, 
if I’m not quite too precious! 

He put away the papers, breathing hard. 
She fetched the desk and placed it before 
him, and took a chair by his side. 

“Now,” she commanded, “you must be 
very appreciative, because—never mind. 
We'll open the lower part first. Do you see 
what’s on the lid? Well, you knew that 
you bulked very large on my horizon, didn’t 
you? You see you caught me young, and 
never let me like anyone else. I had only you 
to flirt with; ‘and I was made for flirting!” 

She smiled at him, and he kissed the 
corners of her mouth as she expected—for 
the first time in his life without pleasure. 

“Here’s my will. All for you, of course. 
Money doesn’t matter. Here’s a letter. 
Take that and read it quietly, dear. It’s 
very true. So true, Johnny.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder, and he 
stroked her hair. It was true these many 
years, thank God! But it is hard for a man 
to escape the past, and for a woman im- 
possible. 

“The other things don’t matter,” she 
said briskly. “Let’s look in the top. 
These are the sillinesses! Here’s a book of 
money that I wasted. You see what I 
called it? I was generally wrong when I 
gave to people that you wouldn’t, but it 
was my own money. Well, if you let me 
coax it out of you afterward it was your own 
fault, wasn’t it? These are your letters. 
I wonder if you’d propose to me now? No, 
no! Wait till we’ve finished. Besides I’m 
still a little skinny and scarecrowy. Not 
very, I think!” 
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She looked at him enticingly. 

“Dear,” he said, with a catch at his 
heart, “you are very, very_beautiful!”’ 

“That’s down already,” she stated, “in 
the Vanity Book. It’s the nice things you 
said of me, just the best of them. Now say 
something to go down; something that you 
think of me—scarecrow?” 

She smiled again. Even now the corners 
of her mouth tempted him. 

“Tf I tried to sum up what I think of 
you,” he said slowly, “it would be—Gra- 
cious Rosamund!” 

She seized a pen and wrote in the book; 
laughed at him; wondered that he did 
not kiss her. 

“There,” she said. “Now you. know 
more of your Gracious Rosamund. That’s 

“All?” he asked involuntarily. His eyes 
were on the secret drawer. Her eyes fol- 
lowed them. 

There was a dead silence for many min- 
utes, except for her quick breathing. Then 
she opened the secret drawer, and placed 
the letters in his hand. .He wiped his fore- 
head. She pushed the brown hair from hers. 

“Well?” she asked. Her voice was quite 
steady. 

“I opened the desk,”’ he owned, very, 
very quietly, “when I thought that you 
were dead” (she nodded). “Not before” 
(she nodded again). “And I read the 
letters.” 

She nodded several times. 

“And you read the letters,” she said, 
sadly rather than angrily, “‘and fifteen 
years of the truest love that ever a woman 
gave her man were not enough to save 
me from suspicion.” 

“Rosamund!” he cried, with a sob in his 
voice. “Rosamund!” 

“Vou thought—believed—believed—that 
in the very first days of our married life 
I was unfaithful to you. That our son— 
oh, John! Even that could not stop your 
loving me; sheltering me. The letters 
were not sent to me, John, but to a woman 
long since dead. I kept them, as a hold 
over the father of her child, if he dis- 
owned it. He didn’t. If you want 
proof—”’ 

“Oh, Rosamund! Forgive me 

He buried his head on her lap. She 
raised it between her soft hands. : 

“Tt seems,” she said, “that you love me 
even as I love you. Shall we see if we can 
love each other just a little more, John?” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—If you want your gift for the new 
baby to be laid away in the bottom drawer; unused and 
Forgotten, don’t heed the advice in this article. 


ELIZABETH C. MOORE 


R. CONNELL, our friendly post- 
M man, has just left a package. And 


he smiled as he handed it to me. 
“ Another sacque for Billy?” he inquired in a 
tone that was at once confident and sympa- 
thetic. . For, only yesterday, the morning 
delivery had brought me what I admitted 
sadly to him was the sixteenth baby jacket 
sent by interested friends. 

There are lots of things that a new 
mother and her baby need, but until you 
have been a new mother, you can’t always 
realize what they are. Perhaps I can tell 
you better what they are nol. Do you 
know that if you knit a pair of perfectly 
fascinating pink and white bootees to send 
to Bess for her young Bobbie, the chances 
are a hundred to nothing that they will go to 


join a dozen or so other pairs of perfectly 
fascinating knit bootees in the lowest drawer, 
there to stay with never a sight of Bobbie’s 
pink and white toes, until you marry and 
have a Nancy of your own, when Bess will 
return them to you in their original tissue 
paper, with the hope that you have for- 


gotten their design. And you will sigh: 
“Why couldn’t she shave sent me some- 
thing that I really needed for Nancy? I 
am so sick of bootees and sacques and 
kimonos, and I did so want some one to 
send me a .’ And you can name a 
dozen things you wish Bess.had sent. 

.No, instead of yielding to the esthetic 
charms of the knit sacque or the crocheted 
blanket, say to yourself sternly that a baby 
has other needs, and then find them out. 
Look first to his environment. Is Billy’s 
mother poor or rich? Does:she have to do 
her own housework—Billy’s washing, per- 
haps? Such points make a difference in the 
sort of things she needs for him. Must 
she make every penny do the work of a 
dime in getting ready for Billy’s arrival? 
Will she havea nurse girl for him, or take 
entire care of him herself? You can see 
easily that a woman of some means, with 
several servants, among them a nursemaid, 
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might like to receive lots of elaborate little 
dresses, embroidered lingerie, handsome 
blankets, things that cannot be washed, 
but must be expensively dry-cleaned; and 
she wouldn’t care for the sort of contribu- 
tions that save work or time or money. 
But the “average woman” must count all 
these three things at every turn, and you 
should consider them when you send her 
gifts. 

Do you know Billy’s mother well enough 
to go to her early in her preparations and 
ask her what you can do to help in some 
practical way? So much the better if you 
can. Perhaps she will give you the flannel 
she has bought for his petticoats and ask 
you to make them, because. you have time 
and she hasn’t. Perhaps you have more 
money than time and she will let you buy 
his cunning little shirts and bands. Early 
in the game there are lots of such services 
that you may bespeak. 

in any case, begin to think of your gift 
as soon as you know that gifts are shortly 
to be in order. Don’t wait until you get 
the wee announcement cards; then is the 
time that the wave of bootees begins, on 
its way to oblivion in the lowest drawer; 
and by that time your present should have 
been long ago tucked proudly into the top 
drawer, awaiting instant and frequent use 
by a grateful mother. 

Your practical gift may be one that 
boasts few blue ribbons. And yet it is 
possible to combine use and beauty in a 
great many things. Make a carriage pillow, 
for instance, with several simple slips to fit 
it. It should measure about 12 by 20 inches, 
and should be filled with feathers, unless 
Billy is a “summer baby,” in which case 
his mother may prefer hair. Do not use 
down, as it is so soft that his head sinks in 
too far, and rubs his-ears into an unlovely 
angle. Make a separate pink or blue case 
for the pillow to go under the slip. The 
latter should ‘be of sheer material, ruffled, 
tucked or embroidered, as you like. 


a What the Young Mother Really Needs | 
By 


Elizabeth 


For the carriage, too, a large net veil 
will be very useful; not a face veil, but one 
more like a mosquito netting, a yard or so 
square, to drape over the carriage hood or 
parasol and keep the flies away. You may 
edge this with lace and make an extremely 
pretty gift. Or, if you can learn the meas- 


urements of his carriage, send him a pillow - 


that will fit its floor, for him to lie on, and 
a quilted pad to protect it. Of course a 
carriage blanket is always in order, but 
remember that this is one of the things 
that “everybody sends”! 

A small pillow, with a pad, to serve as a 
mattress in his bassinet, will please his 
mother. It is not to be hoped that you will 
be allowed to make the bassinet yourself 
until it is the one you make for your own 
heir-to-be! However, you might, if you 
were admitted to the secret very early, get 
the little toilet basket ready. And then, 
it may some day serve to admit you, ex 
officio, to the rite of the bath! 

This basket, you know, is a rather shal- 
low one with handles at the ends. It is 
used to hold all the things for Billy’s bath. 
It measures about 16 by 20 inches, and 
should be “upholstered” in pink or blue, 
and covered with dotted or plain swiss; or 
—much prettier—with a flowered dimity 
or batiste matching the lining. Across one 
end fasten a pincushion, covered like the 
basket, and run a line of baby ribbon around 
the other three sides, tacking it at intervals, 
to hold such things as scissors and vaseline 
tube. A pretty complete set of furnishings 
is as follows: Powder and puff in a box; 
tiny brush and comb; a box of boric acid 
powder, a tube of white vaseline; a roll of 
sterilized absorbent cotton and one of 
sterilized gauze; a small bunch of wooden 
toothpicks; safety pins of all sizes; and a 
bar of pure white soap. If you like, add 
also a pair of very soft, small towels of 
cotton or bird’s-eye—or knit ones if you 
prefer. A knit washcloth is also nice. 

If you want Billy’s mother to bless you, 
make her two bath aprons—a short one of 


C. Moore 


white oilcloth, and a larger one of warm, 
soft flannel. Make both fasten by buttons; 
she will wear the two aprons at once, oil- 
cloth underneath; and, if they tie on, their 
strings are likely to get tangled up behind. 
past untying with her one free hand. 

The enamel bathtubs that are made now 
for babies are so cunning that they make 
really nice presents. Great affluence on 
your part may suggest a rubber tub, but I 
warn you that it is not worth the extra out- 
lay. The same may be said of the elabo- 
rate white-enameled baby scales. They 
are very dainty, of course, but fora quarter 
of their price you can buy the common or 
garden balance scales, with a large scoop, 
which will do just as well. These. scales 
should weigh up to thirty pounds at least, 
and should register ounces plainly. An- 
other luxury that is almost a necessity is a 
wooden bath thermometer; dipping one’s 
hand into warm water is not an entirely 
trustworthy test. 

The mother who must do any or all of 
her baby’s washing will appreciate a tiny 
washboard, or a small clothes horse, which 
may be kept upstairs. You can find in the 
shops little wooden forms for drying shirts, 
socks, and the numerous varieties of boot- 
ees; dried on these they will not shrink nor 
stretch. 

Perhaps you are early enough to be al- 
lowed to supply Billy’s shirts and bands. 
This means three or four each of the follow- 
ing. First, as fine a grade of little under- 
shirts as your purse affords, preferably 
silk-and-wool, the weight depending on 
whether he is a summer or a winter baby. 
And be sure to buy the second size; these 
may be a bit too large at first, but I promise 
you they will soon shrink! Second, the 
same quality of woven “bands,” with 
straps buttoning over the shoulders—these 
look like sleeveless shirts; and finally, the 
little flannel bands which the baby wears at 
first—these are simply strips of fine soft 
flannel about five inches wide and 22 inches 
long, the edges not hemmed but pinked. 
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Cups and saucers of Staffordshire, showing block- 


Antiques of Rare 


printed design of lovers, and design of 


mother with child. A pink lustre band decorates the edges 


The brilliant and lasting coloring of Spode is 
one of its chief characteristics. This handsome, 
piece is owned by one of our readers 


Derby-Chelsea teapot with cup 
and saucer. This is a_ soft 
paste porcelain decorated with 
gilt radiant design filled in 
with pink roses and gilt fes- 
toons. These, together with the 
two other specimens shown on 
this page, are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, as examples 
for the benefit of many in- 
quirers 
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Worth and Charm 


Chippendale Chairs 
of Connecticut 


Chippendale armchair 

with a curious splat and 

with fretwork below the seat 

which shows the Chinese 

influence of the later Chip- 
Chippendale armchair with pendale models This is, perhaps, the 
beautiful relief carving—a best-known type of the 
rare exam ple in Connecticut colonial Chippendale 
where simpler styles pre- chair in New England 

vailed 


Ribbon-backed Chi p- 


dale chai thi 
ae ones full of pa ae! The roundabout chair was made 


Chippendale chairs with simplicity in all styles. Here is one with 

the urn in the ribboned the Chippendale splats and with 
splat were popular with . the straight legs so common 
the cabinetmakers of ‘among Connecticut Chippendale 
Hartford, Connecticut models 
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A border of hardy perennials is a joy from the first appearance of its daffodils and tulips to 
its last frost-braving chrysanthemums ; 


The Outdoor Home-making 


-I.—How to Plan the Immediate Setting of the House, in the 
Spirit of the True Home-Maker 


By 


ANTOINETTE REHMANN PERRETT, Architect 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Mrs. Perrett, who writes of the house and grounds with much literary 
charm as well as a thorough knowledge of her subject, has made a special study in this country 
and Europe of the “landscape gardening” of the home, with reference to this series of articles. 


F you have home grounds, make them 
your very own, in the only way you can 
ever make anything your very own—by 

taking them into your affections. Learn 
the kinds of trees, shrubs, and flowers and 
their several ways and characters. Learn 
the technique of planting them and grow- 
ing them and all a gardener’s lore, but 
learn also the artist’s way of arranging and 
associating them. Have your house a 
picturesque and ready setting for your 
grounds, and, at the same time, let the 
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glimpses of your garden be a constant lure 
to your doors and windows. 

In our first article we shall consider only 
the immediate setting of the house, the 
intimate relation between it and its plant 
life. Good architecture makes its own pos- 
sibilities for outdoor planting, and it need 
not be elaborate to be brimful of home 
sentiment. 

The illustration on page 361, with the 
seat under the casement window, the bird 
pool near by, the pigeon porch above,— 
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Simple but perfect arrangement of detail marks the treatment of this vine-planted exterior. 
Note the pigeon porch and bird pool—details borrowed from an old peasant cottage 


a detail from an old peasant cottage, 
which Messrs. Runge & Scotland, a firm 
of domestic architects, have made a wing 
of their studio building on the outskirts 
of Bremen, Germany—has but a touch of 
vines for the planting. Yet it is a very 
idyl of outdoor home-making, the work 
of poets, of masters in the expression of 
hominess. It is so very simple that it is 
deceptive, until we ask ourselves how few 
of us could put seats under our windows 
and bird pools hard by and produce a work 
of art. It needs the background of delight- 
ful architecture, and is as truly a work of 
composition as if of much larger dimensions. 

Another photograph, reproduced on page 
362, is also from the exterior of Messrs. 
Runge & Scotland’s studio wing, and shows 
one of the fantastic rococo doors of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, of 
which there is a peasant collection in the 
cottage. But please do not let it focus 
your attention, for the photograph has a 
valuable suggestion if you are planting a 
hedge along the path to your front door, 
an old fashion that is being much revived. 
Don’t revive it just because it is a fashion 


unless you know it is just what your place 
needs. And then determine exactly how 
high your hedge should be to set off effect- 
ively your front doorway and to fit itself into 
a proportionate relation with the front 
lawn. That is one of the things we must 
always bear in mind in planting: the size 
of shrubs and trees, not only when they are 
planted, but in their natural growth. In 
time, of course, the hedge will shut out the 
stretch of lawn before the house, and unless 
your planting is kept higher on the other 
side, it will monotonously and almost op- 
pressively close in upon the path. If the 
planting beyond is cleverly arranged, the 
hedge will not be a barrier, but will be like 
a garden wall that has a way of suggestively 
revealing, though half concealing, the bloom 
and growth beyond. This illusory suggest- 
iveness is one of the charms of gardens just 
as it is the charm of some personalities. 

The photograph on page 360 is all en- 
gaging frankness, a hardy front yard bor- 
der of perennials by a terrace wall, with 
no other object in life than to let itself 
be seen by everyone who will. The present 
writer used to have a feeling that illusory 
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Hedges along the path to the front door are an attractive old fashion that is being revived. The 
fantastic rococo door shown in this picture, though interesting, is not necessary to the effective 
ensemble which is secured through the proper massing of the shrubbery 


suggestiveness was a higher esthetic ac- 
complishment than smiling frankness, but 
this flower border has taught me differently. 
In spring it has a successive wealth of hya- 
cinths, daffodils, and tulips, and all the 
while looks so smilingly content that you 
would never suspect what a host of sweet 
williams, iris and clove pinks it is in June, 
how the phlox and sweet alyssum enliven 
the foliage green in August, or how cour- 
ageously the chrysanthemums withstand 
the November frosts for all their delicate 
color. 

A border of perennials is not an easy mat- 
ter to grow well. For it must have not only 
a freedom from straggling, but a fullness 
and evenness of growth. And where you 
expect much bloom and constant orderli- 
ness in a perennial border, you must bring 
to it not only intensive cultivation but un- 
wavering care and affection. For its pur- 
pose is not primarily, as in a garden, to 
grow flowers, but to bring the house more 
generously in touch with nature through a 
stretch of green. The accents in height in 
the case of the border here pictured are 
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provided by the trees and shrubs in front 
of it on the lawn, by twin white birches on 
the side of the entrance path and a thick 
magnolia shrub on the other. 

These three photographs, however, show 
planting that grew out of special opportu- 
nities, suchas the good domestic architecture 
of our day is increasingly providing. In 
walking along the average suburban street, 
you will find that most of the houses err 
on the side of bareness, a lack of desire, a 
lack of interest and belief in planting things. 
You will come so often upon a solitary lawn 
planted exclusively with a pair of globe- 
headed catalpas, blue spruce, weeping mul- 
berries, or colored Japanese maples that 
you will almost feel that there is a planting 
creed that calls for them, while, in truth, 
there ought to be grave restrictions upon 
them. Catalpas are coarse trees. They 
have their place, but not upon a front lawn. 
There they are a snare for the unwary. 
When young, their shape suggests that of 
the standard box or bay tree, but they rapid- 
ly grow out of all proportion. They are no 
fit associates for our lovely Northern foliage. 
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Yet we see them daily by our fine street 
elms, under the magnificent erectness of the 
tulip trees, and even hard by a gem of grace 
like the hornbeam or ironwood. 


The First Requisite of Planting 


The very first requisite in planting is to 
get into the spirit of your environment. 
If you live near cedar hillsides, don’t plant 
blue spruces. If you live in a camp in the 
woods, where the laurels and huckleberries 
grow and where the white asters and car- 
dinal flowers form an incomparable garden 
fringe along the river in August, don’t 
introduce the California privet and nas- 
turtium seeds. And the same is true whef- 
ever you may be. Sometimes the very 
shrubs, like the calored Japanese maples, 
that look unattractive when they are made 
to play sentinels in the center of a lawn, will 
group themselves charmingly, like the group 
of fully two dozen of them that I saw last 
summer—just a few colored ones among 
the green, and no other shrubs about. 

There is good taste in planting just as 
there is good taste in dressing. A great 
deal depends upon selection, a great deal 
upon combination, and, perhaps, even more 
upon arrangement. Grounds can be lavishly 
planted about the house and about the 
boundaries, or wherever there is a structural 
reason, and yet have a perfect unity, even 
simplicity. But a lawn dotted with speci- 
men plants, however choice they may be 
and however well they may grow, is no more 
orderly or tasteful than a room on cleaning 
day when the chairs are all put in the center 
on the rug in order to dust the woodwork. 

If you walk along the average suburban 
street with an idea of planting about the 
houses, you will be able to classify your prob- 
lem in the main into three groups: the house 
with the piazza on one side of the front, the 
house with the entrance porch in the center 
of the front, and the house with tlie piazza 
all the way across. In our pen-and-ink 
sketches this month we have taken up these 
problems with the idea of suggesting certain 
general principles that underlie them. 

The porch of the bungalow has honey- 
suckle covering its posts, with Japanese 
roses about the base in a slim row between 
the honeysuckle stems, and with its foliage 
as an unvarying background of green. 
The reason a slender shrub is used by the 
porch is because it extends beyond the 
main building, and it is better not to empha- 


Home- Making 


size this extension with the planting. For 
that reason, a full, good-sized shrub, like 
Morrow’s bush honeysuckle, for example, 
has been planted in the corner by the porch, 
and Van Houtt spirea about the corner. 
There is a dogwood tree near by. 

See how simple such a planting is! Yet 
is it not a great improvement upon the bare 
building? Does it not look ever so much 
more like home? The cost is very small. 
At the nurseries, Hall’s honeysuckle vine 
costs twenty-five cents, Morrow’s bush 
honeysuckle thirty-five cents, with Van 
Houtt spirea and the Japanese rose the 
same price. If you prepare the soil well 
and give it plenty of plant food, growth like 
this will need a minimum of care and atten- 
tion. What is necessary in planting of this 
kind is not money nor care, but a conviction 
that the purpose is to get a setting for your 
house. 

The house with the entrance porch in the 
center is not set high out of the ground. A 
low planting of laurel is of sufficient height 
to cover the base. Not all houses, by the 
way, need planting about the base. A 
house that is set low, with an unbalustraded 
piazza or a direct entrance porch just one 
or two steps up, has an inherent closeness 
with the soil. A house with simple gable 
roof lines, that nestles under big trees, feels 
no lack of shrub or flower. But a house 
with a high cellar and tall lattice screens 
beneath its piazzas needs a great deal of 
softening about its base. Dark green ever- 
green foliage, like that of the laurel, looks 
well with brick, and so does Boston ivy, 
and with them before the cellar windows we 
have planted ferns. 

The selection of flowers to plant with ever- 
green shrubs is quite a different matter 
from that for the ordinary flower-bed. We 
have chosen paper-white narcissi for the 
spring, auratum lilies and the bell flower 
for the summer, and the appropriate green 
foliage and exquisite bloom of the Japanese 
anemone for the fall. Evergreen shrubs, 
like the laurel, azalea, holly, andromeda, or 
the holly-leaved barberry, are, as a rule, 
better to group about the base of a house 
than dwarf evergreen trees. Rhododen- 
drons are too large-leafed. They are better 
at a little distance. It is the fashion now 
to plant dwarf evergreen trees, and it is a 
good fashion for formal architectural effects, 
for formal flower gardens, for points of 
accent or characteristic grouping about 
.roofless terraces and along certain paths. 
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The corner pillars supporting this piazza are covered with wistaria, while a border of perennials 
conceals the foundation and climbing roses soften the effect of the iron balustrade 


A hedge of evergreens is a good wind-shield 
and often a thing of charm. They can be 
grouped about kitchen entrances or side 
porches as screens, if need be. But the 
fashion to have a host of pointed and jagged 
and round dwarfs about the house, unless 
they are essential to the style of architecture 
and make for loveliness, is a form of ever- 
green snobbishness, a vulgar ostentation 
of money. For evergreen trees are expen- 
sive, both in their initial cost and in their 
upkeep. 

The other pen-and-ink drawings show a 
piazza across the front. Wistaria vines cover 
the heavy square piers, and roses climb up 
along the iron railing to hide it as best 
they may. And below, to hide the founda- 
tion, there is a border of perennials. This 
could also be a border of shrubbery, and 
shrubs for all sorts of conditions could be 
found. For low piazzas with sunny ex- 
.posures, the filmy Thunberg’s spireas and 
the deutzias; for low piazzas with much 
shade, the evergreen shrubs and ferns; for 
high piazzas in the shade, heavier shrubs, 
like the bush dogwoods and the snowballs; 
for high piazzas in the sunlight, severa! 
kinds of the graceful Tartarian bush honey- 
suckle, with a succession of bloom, followed 
by a profusion of orange and red berries; 
for a house in a smoky factory section, 
Regel’s privet and aralia, both interesting 
in form and with good green foliage. 

Every shrub has peculiarities of habit and 
foliage and a characteristic form and out- 
line. It is this form, as well as the color of 
the stems, that make a shrubbery interest- 


leaf and bloom. And in pruning, our aim 
should be to retain this character as well as 
to give vigor and abundant bloom. Never 
clip shrubs like these, or you will have muti- 
lated, unrecognizable things about you. 
In planting about a house, you have a great 
variety of plants to choose from. In these 
three pen-and-ink sketches alone, there have 
been three kinds of vines—the honeysuckle 
for a porch, the wistaria to hang about 
heavy stucco piers, and the Boston ivy for 
clinging to the brickwork. There have been 
climbing and bush roses. There have been 
evergreens and ferns, graceful deciduous 
shrubs like the bush honeysuckle and the 
Van Houtt spirza, and a border of peren- 
nials. And yet with this diversity, please 
observe that the effect in each case has been 
by selecting and not by profusion. One 
vine to serve the purpose, one evergreen 
mixed with ferns, a few perennials for a 
succession of bloom, and a grouping of two 
kinds of shrubs. It is by this very concen- 
tration that you get your masses and your 
meanings. Some planting looks like a col- 
lection of scattered syllables that can’t be 
matched into a single intelligible word. 


Planning the Grounds as a Whole 


The planting about the house must not 
only be good in itself; it must be harmoni- 
ous, both in selection and grouping, with 
the general scheme of your front lawn and 
entrance path. The four plans that accom- 
pany this article are meant to illustrate 
this point. The first shows a path leading 


ing in the winter as well as when it is in « to a side entrance. The planting is charac- 
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The planting about the base of a house should be regulated by its height from the aes In 
this case laurel shrubs with a foreground of ferns are suffic tent 


teristic of some very successful places in 
Brookline and Cambridge, Mass., that I 
saw last June. There is a group of flowering 
quinces by the entrance porch, and a similar 
group at the opposite corner. The planting 
is continued from the porch along the path 
by an extended group of Japanese roses 
that balances a’similar group by the hedge. 
Ending the Japanese barberry hedge with 
European barberry at the gateway was a 
suggestive touch. European barberry, by 
the way, makes lovely plantings with Re- 
gel’s privet. This combination I saw last 
December while walking with an eminent 
European architect in one of the best 
suburbs of New York; and though stripped 
of foliage, its outlines and berries were so 
charming that he thought it one of the dis- 
coveries of the afternoon. 

A side path leaves an unbroken stretch 
of lawn in front, a great gain for a narrow 
lot. In this case, the hedge and the full 
planting along the path leave a sheltered 
and private lawn with a southern exposure 
for the children to play in or for a sociable 
round seat under the shade of the oak by 
the informal shrubbery border. Even where 
the entrance door is in the center of the 
front, there are ways of getting around, cut- 
ting the front lawn in two, as in the photo- 
graph of the flower border where the brick 
terrace has steps at each end. 

In the second plan a circular path leaves 
the lawn in front of the house intact. The 
path leads under sugar maples, by groups of 
Van Houtt spireas at the corner of the 


piazza up to the front steps, which are 
screened from the street by a mass of Jap- 
anese barberry. Here four kinds of shrubs 
have been used around the piazza: Jap- 
anese barberry near the steps, deutzia 
gracilis, that delightful low shrub with blos- 
soms like a bridal wreath, in front of the 
spireas, and the higher ‘lilacs for seclu- 
sion on the sides. 

The third plan shows how simple a 
scheme may be—a clipped hedge of Cali- 
fornia privet, a row of four hawthorn trees 
with crocuses and daffodils planted beneath 
them in the grass, and Van Houtt spirea 
about the house. 

The fourth plan shows a successful solu- 
tion from Brookline, Mass., of that difficult 
problem of planting when a house is on a 
high terrace with a steep slope. The steps 
have bush honeysuckles along the slope 
to gracefully alleviate the outline of their 
steepness, pink flowers on one side and 
white on the other. Along the edge of the 
terrace, Regel’s privet and forsythia are 
planted with spreading, drooping branches 
and high enough to be in good proportion 
with the steepness of the slope. The path 
along the terrace front is a nice one for little 
constitutionals. The grass or low edging 
plants between it and the house give it a 
breadth, while the shrubbery makes a suf- 
ficient screen. 


We have tried to mention a minimum of. 


shrubs to emphasize the fact that it is not 
necessary to know many shrubs, but that it 


is necessary to learn what is appropriate;. 
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Where the porch extends beyond the main building, as in this bungalow, it should not be over- 


emphasized by heavy shrubbery. 


that the art of planting the home grounds 
is not to use many single isolated plants, 
but to know how to mass and group a 
few intoa harmonious and unified whole. 
Do not plant strange things, queer leaves, 
peculiar colorings, outlandish shapes, odd 
specimens, and expensive rarities. Let your 
front yard be a tribute, an appreciation of 


A good-sized shrub may be planted at the further corner 


the lovely trees and shrubs that take gra- 
tuitously and unostentatiously to our climate 
and our soil. There are fashions in planting 
as in dress; conventions and customs, as in 
social life. Some are bad and some are good. 
Don’t foliow them blindly or slavishly. 
Next month we shall wander a little bit 
farther from the walls of the house. 


JAPANESE BARBERRY 
TLOVERING Qui Quince 
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| SIDEWALIC 


1- JAPANESE DARHERTY 
Z-DEVTZIA GRACILIS 
~VAN SPIRAEA 
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LW 


SIDEWALK 


Showing a path to a side entrance planted 7 with Jap- 
anese barberry and flowering quince 


4- CALEFORNIA PRIVET 
VAN HOUTT 
3- ENGLISH HAWTHORNS 


£3 


SIDEWALK 


The lawn left by a circular path in front of the house 
lends itself to effective shrubbery 


+ HUSH HONEY SUCKLE 
L-REGEL S PRIVET 
FORSY THIA 


SIDEWALK 


A lawn simply but attractively planted with a privet 
hedge, hawthorn and spring bulbs 
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Showing how the problem of planting along a high 
terrace is solved 
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A photograph of Clara Lemlich taken at her desk at the shirtwaist 
workers’ strike headquarters 


The Inside of a Shirtwaist Factory 


An Appeal to Women Who Wear Choice and Beautiful Clothing 


CLARA LEMLICH 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Miss Lemilich is the remarkable young girl of New York's East Side 
who, with her eloquence and the power of her personality, led the great shirtwaist strike of a 
year ago. This appeal is expressed in her own words, whose simplicity and power afford a clue 


lo the personality of the speaker. 


Her message is particularly interesting in view of the recent 


acquittal of the Triangle Shirtwaist manufacturers in whose building 1.16 girls lost their lives. 


THINK the women who buy and wear 
I the beautiful clothes do not know how it 

is for the girl who makes them—what 
conditions she has—or they would care and 
would try to help her. ;' 

I will tell you about one place in which I 
work. Itison Fifth Avenue. It is a beauti- 
ful building on the outside, but this is the in- 
side. He employs three hundred girls. In 
the room there are machines, partitions, 
that sort of thing—the space is all taken 
up. There is just room enough that a girl 
can handle her work. There is little air, 
for overhead the space is also taken up with 
the benches and table the girls used to eat 


from once upon a time. But the boss he 
would put in more machines; it’s costly to 
have another flat if he needs it, but it isn’t 
costly to take away the tables so the girls 
shouldn’t have anywhere to eat: then he 
puts in a hundred more machines and a 
hundred more girls. : 
They have a half an hour for lunch, but 
the lunches are not given out before twelve 
o’clock because it will take a few minutes of 
the boss’s time. So there is a little room 
where the boy gives the lunches out; you 
don’t gé in the room; you just go to the door 
—the whole three hundred girls they crowd 
to that door to get their lunches, and it isn’t 
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until fifteen or twenty minutes after twelve 
that they get their lunch. Some girl may 
get it the minute she comes, but it takes 
that long for the last one. There is only till 
half-past twelve allowed, and when the bell 
rings every girl is to be at her place. After 
the boss took the tables away and hung 
them overhead, you must eat near your 
machine. 

The garments we work on are very beau- 
tiful, very costly—very delicate. Some of 
them sell for a hundred and fifty dollars. 
Such as you could never dream of buying 
for yourself. You are in fear of spotting 
the garment or the material. If that hap- 
pens (you have only a few minutes to swal- 
low your lunch and it is liable to happen) 
the first time you are charged for damages. 
If it happens twice, you are liable to be dis- 
charged. You cannot wash your hands 
after you eat. There is only one sink to 
wash your hands—in all the factories I was 
in, there was just one sink—and all the girls 
crowd there. The boss gives three towels 
a week for three hundred girls. You should 
see that towel at the end of the week! 
There are only two toilets, and these are 
cleaned but once a week. 

Most of the girls are “ week-workers.” 
When you are a week worker you are ex- 
pected to be in at eight o’clock. If you are 
three minutes late, you are locked out for 
half a day and lose a half-day’s pay. The 
working-girl is utterly dependent on her 
wages; she needs every cent she can earn; 
she can’t afford to lose a day’s wages, so if 
she is locked out for half a day it means that 
either she is to linger around the street or 
go home, and she may live in Hoboken or 
Brooklyn, or out on Long Island. 

This isn’t the only place where they do 
that. 

After the general strike he gave the girls 
fifty-two hours a week, but the boss has got 


to make that up, so he makes them work — 


night work three times a week, which makes 
an average of seventy-two or seventy-four 
-hours a week. And you ought to see how 
ghastly the girls look that work seventy- 
two or seventy-four hours a week! 

The girls here work under what are called 
good conditions; this boss claims his girls 
are making out well, but they have to work 
three times a week night work to make out 
well. 

There is one place that is a gdod deal 
worse than the Triangle. I know it. I was 
arrested once for giving out circulars there. 


The Inside of a Shirtwaist Factory 


It is still more crowded than the Triangle. 
And the bosses! They hire such people to 
drive you! It’s a regular slave factory. 
Not only your hands and your time, but 
your mind is sold. Any man with radical 
ideas is thrown out. Why, anyone that will 
talk about unionism is discharged. He em- 
ploys only foreign help—mostly Italians 


‘ that can’t speak the language. 


He takes learners. The learners have to 
pay either five or ten dollars and then have 
to work two or three weeks—as it happens 
to be the case—for no pay, just to learn. 
He is supposed to learn her how to make a 
waist, but he won’t. He’ll give her to make 
centers (the piece down the shirt-waist 
front), which she’ll keep on doing for the 
two weeks she is learning the trade. It 
doesn’t take long to learn*to make the cen- 
ter, but she learns to get up speed. He has 
another who learns how to make a cuff; an- 
other who learns how to make a collar. It 
means a lot to the boss because the girls 
get their speed, but the girl doesn’t get any 
more knowledge than just how to make a 
center, or how to make a cuff, and if she’s 
out of a job she has to find another factory 
where they run the same system. 

This is the section work. We had a lot 
of trouble after the strike because of it. In 
section work, there is the contractor who 
will get paid for the garments so much and 
so much from the manufacturer. This con- 
tractor will hire girls, who are paid by him. 
The manufacturer pays him little, so he 
must make his profit from the girl’s labor. 
After the strike was over, we eliminated the 
contract system, to a certain extent, and 
we found hundreds of girls who had worked 
years at a trade and didn’t know more than 
how to make a center or a cuff or a col- 
lar, which they had learned the first two 
weeks. 

I also worked in a factory that was called 
a model factory. This boss, he wouldn’t 
like others say, “Hurry up, hurry up!” be- 
cause he doesn’t want people should know 
that he hurries the work and drives the girls, 
so he hires a foreman that makes everything 
“special” and tells you this job must be 
done quick. The girls also try to please 
by hurrying; they find the work is all 
“special.” 

He had only Jewish girls—this boss— 
Jewish and American. They did piece- 
work. That is, you were paid so much for 
making a garment. The girls could make 
some sixteen, some eighteen dollars a week. 


‘ 


Clara Lemlich 


That was very good. Then he thought he 
was paying too much, and as he was a 
liberal man—that was his reputation—he 
did not want to cut your wages, oh no! So 
he would send the work out. We thought 
it was just that there wasn’t the work, when 
we had little to do and could not make 
much. But, no! He had another factory 
down in Lispenard Street which wasn’t run- 
ning under his name at all. There was the 
cheap labor and the section work. There 
he sent the work, when he told us there 
wasn’t any work coming in. 

Then he thought, “Why have the two 
factories?” So he introduces the section 
work into our place,—brings in the cheap 
Italian workers from the other place with 
an Italian foreman to drive the girls. He 
was a brute—that foreman. 

As I said, we Jewish and American girls 
are doing piece-work; there was a price on 
every garment. He would say, “For this, 
I pay you so much—a dollar and a half.” 

We say, “ Wecan’t make that for a dollar 
and a half.” 

Then he says: “Why, I have these Italian 
girls that can make it just as well; I will 
give it to them.” 

They were paid by the week, while we 
were supposed to be making so much as 
eighteen or twenty dollars a week by piece- 
work—the best of us. In that way he can 
fix it so we should make but little. 

We want to organize the Italian girls. 
He said, “Go ahead and organize. I want 
my house unionized.” But he tells the 
Italian foreman not to let the girls join; 
they will be discharged if they do. 

So when we try to talk to the girls, the 
few that can speak the language, to tell 
them about the union, we could not get one 
girl. They seemed afraid to talk to us. 
When we went out on strike, he told the 
Italian girls that the Jewish girls were 
striking because they hated Italians and 
didn’t want to work with them. That was 
not true. 

What good is it to have that rule about 
the children if the manufacturers do not 
have to keep it? Unless they like? 

What can we do? 

When there was the fifty-four hour bill 
coming up at Albany, it was defeated. 

To whom shall we complain? 

We complain to the foreman. He abuses 
us 


We complain to the boss. We are dis- 
charged. 


I ask the health inspector to come; the 
sanitary conditions are so bad. You take 
a drink of the water that is provided for the 
girls to drink. It makes you sick all day! 
The health inspector comes. He makes the 
boss have the place cleaned—that is, once. 
Next week it is as bad as ever. If the boss 
finds out who sent for the health inspector, 
I am discharged. 

In the strike we were not successful. 
When we ask the girls.who go into the fac- 
tories to take our places, not to take our 
places—because they do not understand, I 
am sure they do not understand, or they 
would not do it. When we just try to ex- 
plain, we were abused by the police and 
mercilessly fined. They knew we had no 
money to pay, and sent us to the workhouse, 
sometimes for a month! 

It is true that they have Board of Health, 
Fire Department, and good many other city 
officials to take care that conditions are 


‘right. But did it not need the lives of a 


hundred and forty-six girls to show them 
that a loft needs more than one fire escape; 
that the doors should not be kept locked, 
that when the girls sit so close they cannot 
get out? 

We told them that before, but they did 
not listen; the boss said it was all right. 

There are a hundred and more places in 
New York as bad as the Triangle factory. 
That disaster is already being forgotten. 
I think it will need the sacrifice of many 
more lives before, in New York, we have 
no more fire-traps as working places for 
girls. 

The manufacturer has a vote; the bosses 
have votes; the foremen have votes; the 
inspectors have votes. The working girl 
has no vote. When she asks to have the 
building in which she must work made clean 
and safe, the officials do not have to listen. 
When she asks not to work such long hours, 
they do not have to listen. The bosses can 
say to the officials: ‘‘Our votes put you in 
office. To do what these girls want would 
reduce our profits. Never mind what they 
say. They don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about. Anyway, it doesn’t matter; 
they can’t do anything.” 

That is true. 

For until the men in the Legislature at 
Albany represent her as well as the bosses 
and the foremen, she will not get justice; 
she will not get fair conditions. That is why 
the working-woman now says that she must 
have the vote. 
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Ditto Younc 
Drawing by Joun WoLcott ADAMS 


O Deere 
Filke,you runne no Rifke 
“F, Inne Comyngete our Doore; We keepe 
in & herein a cheerfull Binne, Fruit, Ale and 
Cakes galere-- Weeve Birds and Books 
ee and quiet Neckes, And Lights dee brightly 


thine,-- We never {pread the Stranger's 
ai  Bedde Wath Sheetes net aired and fine,.. 
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The Dangerous Age in Woman 


II.—The Peril of the Childless Woman, Through Divorce 


By 


E NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D. 


Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EpiTor’s NoTE—In this second article on “‘ The Dangerous Age in Woman,” Dr. Hillis 
points a warning to young wives, one which is seldom brought to their attention with such 


compelling force. 
Age in Men.” 


ICHAELIS, in her “Dangerous 
M Age,” makes the late thirties and the 

early forties represent the critical 
hours for women. Then temptations, bursts 
of feeling, storms of passion, sweep over the 
mind and heart, like the tornado over the 
vineyard and orchard. Outwardly the life is 
calm, representing self-control, good habits 
and social feeling, inwardly the fountains of 
feeling are gushing like an uncontrolled 
geyser. 

But the gifted author has forgotten that 
the first duty of the psychologist is to search 
out the causes. When the western current 
brought strange driftwood to the shores of 
Spain, Columbus explained the fact by 
assuming an unknown continent called 


India, lying behind the western horizon. 


When the astronomer found that the earth 
was drawn out of its path, he assumed the 
existence of a Neptune that was afterward 
discovered when the telescope was turned 
toward that part of the sky. Now themind 
was made for the library, and the taste 
assumes a picture gallery, and the hand 
assumes the ax or the plow. And the con- 
science assumes the commandments of right 
and wrong; and feeling, affection, and the 
restlessness of love in a woman assume 
the child. Nature intends that a man of 
forty should convert his emotions into busi- 
ness, that he may achieve a competence for 
those he loves, against old age. Nature 
intends that a woman of forty should con- 
vert her emotions into service as she shapes 
the character of the child beside her. Mis- 
erable indeed the man of forty who is sud- 
denly, through the extreme of wealth and 
luxury or failure and poverty, released from 
the business, for then his emotions turn back 
upon themselves. 


The third article, in the April number, will consider “The Dangerous 


Michaelis’ heroine comes to an explosion 
that destroys her life, because the impulses 
and emotions at forty have no outlet through 
the children that should have stood beside 
her. For the writer has missed the very 
heart of the whole issue, and does not seem 
to realize why the emotions turn back upon 
themselves and destroy each other. This 
young married woman, who deliberately 
refused children, lest child-bearing impair 
her beauty and her comeliness, who gave 
herself to culture and receptions, to balls 
and public movements, finally found her- 
self with a broken heart. No spectacle is 
more pitiable than the spectacle of a strong 
man of forty who has nothing to do in busi- 
ness or politics, save only a spectacle like 
this woman who is depicted in the “ Dan- 
gerous Age,” who at forty wakes up to real- 
ize that she has no children, and is therefore 
a bird with a nest but nothing in it, a 
teacher who has spent years accumulat- 
ing wisdom, but who stands before empty 
benches; a farmer whose barns are over- 
flowing with sheaves, but whose grain rots, 
because there is no one to eat the bread. 
This young married woman at forty, stand- 
ing solitary in her splendid house, is like a 
ship that has sailed without cargo or pas- 
senger, without port or harbor, and drifting 
with the waves, is driven by the wind and 
finally tossed upon the rocks. 


The Decline of the Native American Stock 


Just now our reviews are filled with dis- 
cussions of the decline of the native Amer- 
ican stock. With rare exceptions our fine 
old Puritan names are dying out of society. 
Families that yesterday were known all over 
the land, through finance, politics, educa- 
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tion and religion, are now all but unknown. 
Here and there, an occasional nephew or 
distant relative appears, but it is like an 
occasional tree, putting forth blossoms in 
an orchard that once held a hundred flaming 
trees, all of which are now dying or dead. 
The disappearance of the old American 
names means that the harvest of blood has 
been poor. Good children are the golden 
sheaves of yesterday’s sowing. Strong sons 
and beautiful daughters are the fruit ripened 
on the boughs of life. The perfume in the 
rose means that the rose bush has had 
enough and that the excess rushes forth in 
sweet odor. The lark’s song means that 
after the bird has had food and drink 
and rest there has been an overflow of 
vitality in the rich notes. When the trunk 
and the branch of the peach have had all 
of the sap they can use the excess of life 
rushes forth in the ripe fruit. 

Just asacertain class of men, having found 
that their fathers have achieved enough 
money for them to live on, have decided to 
give up business, forsake politics, reform, 
have turned their back on the market-place 
and the forum, and have become idlers, so 
there are some women that have refused a 
woman’s work, and have become mere social 
and industrial parasites, carrying around 
half a donkey’s load of finery in their 
trunks, and half the dress of a butterfly 
on their backs. They are going through 
life perpetual mannikins, for the ex- 
hibition of dressmakers’ art, and the in- 
evitable result is disgust with themselves 
at forty. 

Why should this woman in “The Dan- 
gerous Age” not have been miserable and 
restless? She felt lonely when she came into 
a room; there was nobody there, for if she 
had looked into a glass she would have seen 
nothing. A woman who has been a traitor 
to herself, her ancestors and her God has 
no right to be happy. Any more than a 
drifting, idle, useless man who has been a 
traitor to his generation has a right to be 
comfortable and satisfied. There are two 
kinds of paupers in the world: there is the 
pauper plebeian, and the pauper patrician. 
Plebeian paupers are supported by the 
county poorhouse and kind servants at the 
kitchen door, and chance coppers on the 
street. Patrician paupers are supported by 
the interest on capital invested by hard- 
working forefathers. The so-called heroine 
of “The Dangerous Age” is a patrician 
pauper,—a sleek, beautiful body on the 


The Dangerous Age in Woman 


outside, and a skinny soul on the inside,— 
and her name is Legion. 


A Woman’s Debt to Her Fathers and Mothers 


But the reason why this woman in “The 
Dangerous Age” ruins her home, destroys 
her husband’s happiness, eats her own heart 
out, goes far deeper as a reason than would 
appear upon the surface. So far as life is 
concerned, the soul lives in three realms: 
the past, the present, and the future. And 
with reference to the solidarity of society, a 
human being lives at once in the present 
abode, in yesterday’s long line of ancestors, 
and in to-morrow’s descendants. A great 
soul receives its treasures from great an- 
cestors, just as the river comes down out of 
the high hills. When a child is born it is 
like a cask, every stave of which represents 
a tree growing on distant and widely sepa- 
rated hills in Europe, and finally at birth all 
the staves are brought together in a little 
cask to be filled by father and mother and 
teacher. A good stave represents God- 
fearing ancestors. Worm-eaten staves rep- 
resent sinful forefathers. Some children are 
not born into life,—they are damned into 
the world. A child born in the slums is like 
a cask at the rear door of a drink shop, to 
be filled with remnants. Other children 
are like a Christmas tree, upon which every 
possible gift is hung on faculties as on 
boughs, at whose feet all treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge are poured out. And 
every man and woman at twenty-one, in a 
vision hour, ought sometimes to recall the 
great line of fathers and mothers stretching 
back thto the past. Some of them are 
peasants, and some are intellectual princes, 
and all are toiling upon the tool, the law, 
the art, the liberty, the home, the religion. 

Every young woman and man on their 
wedding day is like the heir to some vast 
castle or baronial hall. On the walls of the 
castle hang the portraits of a hundred an- 
cestors. Going through the halls and into 
the great gallery, the heir to the castle and 
the estate glows with pride! What a sword 
is that, and what a shield beneath it! This 
portrait is the hero of a hard-won battle, 
that father won a tool against drudgery, 
this one gave his life for his fellows. What 
pictures and marbles! The fathers searched 
the earth to find them. And suppose the 
heir should loot the castle? And say that 
no descendant should possess it, tearing 
down all the tapestries and burning up the 
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portraits, and through rioting and cham- 
bering consume the treasure? And when 
the estate was bankrupt and death was near, 
suppose the heir lights a torch and burns the 
castle into ashes? Well, that is what a young 
woman who refuses to bear children has 
done for the fathers and mothers who stand 
behind her. These forefathers earned the 
right to have their influence continued in the 
earth among men. They deserved stout 
sons and beautiful daughters to carry for- 
ward their own work, that their name and 
influence should never perish out of the 
earth. What if the man and woman do 
achieve a little property; what are bonds 
over against the intellect of one’s descend- 
. ants, that will pile up wealth like moun- 
tains, and sing songs and paint pictures, and 
work reforms and live for liberty and die 
for truth, sweet courtesy, and justice? In 
Tibet the mother ties a hemp string around 
the throat of an unwelcome babe, and her 
husband throws it on the scavenger’s heap. 
If there be a life immortal for the recreant 
daughters of the old American families, and 
they ever have to front their fathers and 
mothers, beyond, the only thing they can 
say is: “I cut off your family line. I de- 
cided to choke to death your influence. I 
lifted an ax upon the root of the ancestral 
vine you planted, and saw to it that no 
bough should ever ripen another purple 
cluster.” 

Our judges just now are commenting upon 
the extraordinary proportion of divorces 
among childless couples. When good people 
want children and are denied them, the 
denial represents sorrow and burden bearing. 


Divorce Follows the Childless Woman 


It takes courage and high resolve to carry 
the burden sweetly, and the result is the 
refinement of character and the closer bind- 
ing together of heart and life, until divorce 
is unthinkable. But where young people 
deliberately refuse to have children, then it 
seems as if the two lose respect, the one for 
the other. For a few years, life goes on 
smoothly, while youth and passion and love 
slowly burn out the materials of the flame. 
Nature and God so constituted men and 
women that their children draw them closer 
and still closer together. 

Such a father and mother each have 
enormous capital invested in the same child 
or children. Slowly they transfer their am- 
bitions to those that come after them. The 
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man denies himself a little here, and a little 
there that the boy may have a college edu- 
cation. The mother rises early and sits up 
late, stinting herself with sweet economies, 
that her little child may be beautiful and 
comely; and from time to time one dis- 
covers the self-sacrifice of the other. All 
these events and influences bind life to- 
gether more and more closely. Some cou- 
ples are married ten per cent. of their souls, 
some are married as high as twenty-five per 
cent. of their being, while seventy-five per 
cent. of the man goes one way, and seventy- 
five per cent. of the woman goes another. 
When a man and a woman are bound to- 
gether by half a dozen children, at seventy 
years of age they are apt to be married a 
hundred per cent. 

Love in youth is imperfect,—immature. 
Youth is too scant, thin, and undeveloped, 
lacking body, solidity, and compactness 
through experience. Youth is a bough full 
of young buds—a bloom easily washed out 
by rain and storm. Maturity and old age 
have brilliant colors that are fixed in 
ripe fruit and low-hanging boughs. Youth 
is the violet and the blue harebell, that 
fade; age is the sapphire and the amethyst 
that hold their colors. Childhood is a 
mere dandelion, that a breath may blow 
away. Age is a disk of gold, tested with 
fire. 

The home is the school of all the virtues. 
In proportion to the number of people in 
the other professions, ministers’ families 
have produced five times their ratio of 
genius. It isa proverb in England that any 
man distinguished as poet, scientist, states- 
man or author, is either the son or the 
grandson of a minister. But ministers’ 
households average four to seven children. 
There never was a school for genius like half 
a dozen brothers and sisters. Every.boy 
who wants to be great ought to have three 
older brothers and sisters to rule him like 
a rod of iron and three younger ones to wait 
on him. Every child in the house is a 
golden chain binding father and mother 
together. 


The Ideal Woman 


At twenty, this woman in Michaelis’ 
“The Dangerous Age” decided to have no 
children; at forty her husband divorced her. 
And with what infinite relief he must have 
gotten rid of her! A woman that wants her 
husband’s love has to pay for it by daily 
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service, as a man has to buy his wife’s 
respect, admiration and affection. Marriage 
is an exchange of gifts, and the daily bar- 
tering must be about even. Success is the 
fruitage of a man’s life through things, and 
happiness for a woman is the fruitage of 
what she is through her work for her chil- 
dren and her home. Just now there is 
a wave of revolt sweeping over the world, 
against the family and _ child-bearing. 
Women are turning their eyes longingly 
toward the field, toward politics, public ques- 
tions, and toward the department store or 
other business. The danger is that there 
may be a general smashup of the social re- 
lation for a time. 


The Dangerous Age in Woman 


How far some women hzve journeyed 
from the old ideals of the home appears in 
this volume, “The Dangerous Age.” There 
was a time in history when the ideal of 
woman was gentleness, purity, sweetness, 
truth, sympathy, and service all compact. 
Then the ideal woman carried an atmos- 
phere of quietness and repose. She filled 
her husband’s house like sunshine, and 
warmed the little child’s life like a winter’s 
fire, and stole into all human hearts like a 
soft sunbeam or a strain of music. Search 
this book, “The Dangerous Age,” with 
lighted candles, and you shall not find one 
suggestion of that beautiful Christian ideal 
of wife and husband. 


Too Fond of Easy Street 


A Reader's Opinion on the Subject of Childless Marriages 


Mr. Epitor—I have read “An Old Sub- 
scriber’s” letter and others on the subject 
of children, and wish to add my mite to 
the others. 

I think we women of to-day bid fair to 
become shirks. Why not have children? 
We have really little else to do. There is 
not an objection in ‘An Old Subscriber’s” 
article but what can be readily reasoned 
away. If this lady had ever been a mother, 
had ever felt the touch of her baby’s tiny 
hands, or heard the lisp of the little voice, 
she would understand how the necessary 
sacrifices can be made willingly and not in 
the least grudgingly. Almost any woman’s 
health is improved by having children, if 
she is only sensible and not full of false pride 
before the time comes. As for any woman 
looking like an old hag on account of having 
three little fellows, I must say that she 
would have been a sorry sight indeed had 
she had none, for women the world over who 
have children are younger looking than those 
of the same age who have not. 

As for money, the children of the rich are 
not much better brought up than those in 
the tenements. True, the faults are en- 
tirely different, but I would take a chance 
any time in getting the making of a real man 
or woman from the tenements rather than 
from the surroundings of the pampered rich. 
And the children who are raised better than 
any others are those of the middle class, as 
these have the personal attention of their 


parents, whereas those of the rich are left 
to the care of hired help, and those of the 
very poor to the streets, which is nearly 
as bad. 

Certainly we owe the little souls we bring 
into the world a great deal, namely a clean 
birthright and a decent bringing up, but 
any man and woman with any ambition 
can do that for at least two or three little 
fellows: and if there must be more, the older 
ones can be taught to help a little and will 
be better off for it. 

As for men, most of them love children; 
if not all children, at least their own, and are 
willing to work a little harder if necessary 
to support them. 

Why, anyway, should we all be looking 
for Easy Street? There are fewer “ Houses 
of Happiness” there than there are in other 
places. Fight a few battles of your own; 
each one will strengthen you and make you 
more fit for the next. Don’t say you are not 
able; make yourself able. 

I do not think any woman can become old 
enough to close life’s book and be satisfied 
unless she has been a mother, nor do I know 
of a more pitiful sight than a childless old 
couple. Other interests wane; what is the 
use of making money if only for you two? 
If you have never heard the ring of your 
child’s laugh in your home, you have not 
really lived even if your house has been 
a palace. A New Subscriber. 

Idaho. 
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How Co-operation is Reducing Prices 


Practical Plans Which Eliminate Most of the Middleman’s 


of produce to consumers in England and in Europe. 


HE masters of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, an organization of 
60,000 farmers, assembled in New 
York a while ago to discuss the reported 
high cost of living. The farmers had been 
receiving so little for their products that 
they rather doubted the stories they had 
heard concerning high retail prices. So 
between sessions the grangers visited shops 
and markets, and brought back various 
exhibits. One investigator returned with a 
14-pound chicken that had cost him $1. 
Another had a 2-pound chicken that had 
cost him 88 cents. A third exhibited a 


dozen eggs for which the retailer had asked 


45 cents. A fourth displayed a 40-cent 
pound of butter, and a fifth had butter that 
retailed at 60 cents a pound. Another 
granger had a dozen ears of corn that cost 
him 30 cents. Other exhibits were two 
apples that cost a nickel, a peck of onions 
for 80 cents; a 10-cent quart of potatoes. 
Excepting in the case of the chickens, 
which were high even for New York, these 
prices would not cause the average con- 
sumer a second thought. They are ordi- 
nary, every-day charges. But the grangers 
were dumfounded. They had been selling 
chickens, exactly like those on exhibition, 
for 1214 cents a pound. Eggs of the same 
grade as these 45-cent ones, and fresh at 
that, they had been selling for 22 cents a 
dozen. Their butter brought them 26 cents 
a pound. Corn they were glad to sell at 
12 cents a dozen ears. Apples brought so 
little that many of them found it unprofit- 
able to gather and ship them. The farmer 
who had bought the two on exhibition had 
asked for apples at a grocery store, and 
had been told that none could be had as 
apples were out of season; so he bought 
two from a push-cart dealer for five cents— 
which is at the rate of something like $25 a 
barrel. Yet up on his farm this granger had 


Burdensome Charge 


EDITOR'S NOTE—U}> to the present we have never in this country successfully applied on a large scale 
any of the co-operative systems which, for many years past, have been an important agency in reducing the cost 
In this article the details are given of an American plan 
which is now in successful operation, and which seems to offer one solution to the problem of co-operative buying. 


By LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


stacks of apples that he would have been 
delighted to sell for $1.50 a barrel. Pota- 
toes, such as were sold for 10 cents a quart, 
the farmers shipped for 75 cents a bushel. 
And onions, which were costing the con- 
sumer 80 cents a peck, or $3.20 a bushel, 
brought the farmer only 75 cents a bushel. 

The experiences of these grangers were 
typical of practically all producers of food- 
stuffs. A New York farmer shipped 36 
baskets of peaches to the metropolis, and 
got 30 cents a basket for them. He marked 
his baskets with a peculiar stamp, and fol- 
lowed them up. By the time they got to the 
consumer, $1.25 per basket was asked. 

Another farmer, having parsnips to sell, 
was offered 75 cents a barrel for them. 
Parsnips were then selling at 25 cents a 
peck at retail, and there are ten pecks to the 
barrel. For sweet corn that was retailing 
at 40 cents a dozen ears he was offered 50 
cents a hundred. For cantaloupes, which 
were then selling for 15 cents each, he was 
offered $1 a hundred. The best he could 
get for cabbages was $1.50 a hundred; the re- 
tail price was rocents a head. And soit went 
through the whole list of farm products. 

If these various farmers were astonished 
to learn how much the consumers were pay- 
ing for food, consumers have been equally 
startled when they learned how much more 
they had been paying than the producers 
received. Consumers had a striking lesson 
in Des Moines, Iowa, when Mayor Hanna, 
about to open a municipal market, sent his 
agents out among the farmers to learn 
something about prices. This is what they 
learned: Young radishes and onions, that 
had cost the housewives 5 cents a bunch, 
brought the farmers 15 cents for a dozen 
bunches. The farmers got 40 cents a dozen 
for cabbages that the housewives had been 
buying at 10 cents a pound. Rhubarb that 
brought the farmer 20 cents a dozen bunches 
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sold for 5 cents a bunch. The prices of corn 
were 7 cents a dozen ears to the farmer and 
20 cents to the housewife. Eggs that the 
farmer sold for 8, 10, or 12 cents a dozen 
cost the consumer 20 cents. Tomatoes cost 
15 cents a pound at retail as against the 
farmer’s price of 744 cents. And when the 
market was opened and new potatoes sold 
for $1.75 as against the old price of $3 to $4, 


is Reducing Prices 


is getting less than half of the price we pay 
for food. The other half, or two-thirds, goes 
to the men who do nothing at all but pass 
the product along to the consumer. 
Obviously the way to reduce the cost of 
food is to eliminate the middleman, so far as 
possible, and the best way to do that is by 
co-operation—by combining the purchasing - 
power of individuals, and dealing direct with 


A diagram throwing some light on the high cost of living 


and apples sold for ro to 12 cents a peck as 
against the old price of 25 cents, the market 
was fairly mobbed. 

Mayor Shank, of Indianapolis, added to 
the consumer’s knowledge when he followed 
Mayor Hanna’s example. 

Recently Secretary Critchfield, of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture, investigated the matter of prices 
and discovered that the Pennsylvania mid- 
dlemen sell butter at 50 to 60 per cent. 
above the farmer’s price and apples by the 
box at 80 per cent. above the farmer’s price. 
The middleman’s additions to the producer’s 
price for other products were as follows: 
Whole chickens 75 per cent.; potatoes by 
the bushel 80 per cent.; poultry by the 
pound 88 per cent.; strawberries in boxes 
95 per cent.; sweet potatoes by the bushel 
80 per cent; and celery by the bunch 60 
per cent. Their increase on onions was 260 
percent. ;on single watermelons 200 per cent. ; 
and on oranges by the dozen 400 per cent.! 

Our national Department of Agriculture 
shows the average portion of the retail 
price that goes to the producer to be about 
35 per cent. Mr. B. F. Yoakum, of the 
Rock Island Railroad, estimates that the 
farmer gets on the average 46 per cent. of 
the retail price. The exact percentage is 
not material. The point is that the farmer 


the producer. In Europe, and particularly 
in England, this plan has been tried with suc- 
cess. Most conspicuous of all co-operative 
societies are the great associations of England 
and Scotland. These are the offspring, the 
legitimate descendants, of that first little co- 
operative society founded in 1844 by 28 poor 
weavers in Rochdale, who were so pressed 
upon by poverty that they practically had to 
find some remedy or die of want. Their plan 
was for every member to own at the least a 
pound ($5) share in the new association. 
The money so invested was to draw a fixed 
rate of interest, and the shareholders were to 
receive rebates in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. The association was to 
own and operate its own stores, and to sell 
at ordinary prices. Out of that humble 
association, with its capital of $140, have 
grown co-operative societies which to-day 
have a total membership of 11,250,000 
people, with a capitalization of $157,000,- 
000, a reserve of $25,000,000, and assets 
of $60,000,000. They annually do a busi- 
ness of $600,000,000, with a yearly saving 
to members in the shape of interest and 
dividends, of $84,000,o0o—an average sav- 
ing of 14 cents on every dollar. 

In an attempt to eliminate the middleman 
in this country, the same plan has been 
tried with indifferent success. Where a 
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small community has taken it up, co-opera- 
tion on the Rochdale plan has often been 
successful—highly successful. But where 
the scheme has been tried in larger com- 
munities it has sometimes failed, and the 
backers of the scheme have lost the money 
they invested. The reason is that condi- 
tions in America are different from those in 
England. What made success possible 
there was the fact that England has a 
homogeneous population speaking a com- 
mon language, and largely engaged in kin- 
dred pursuits. In urban America, on the 
other hand, the population is heterogene- 
ous, speaking a multitude of languages, and 
herding together in distinctive groups that 
are suspicious of one another. 

To overcome these difficulties a plan has 
been devised, which its promoters term the 
“ Americanized Rochdale Plan,” and which 
it is believed will solve the problem of co- 
operation in American cities. This plan is 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. It 
is not pure co-operation in the sense that all 
middlemen are eliminated. This plan pro- 
vides for the elimination of all but one inter- 
mediary—the promoters of the plan—and 
for a profit both to themselves and to the 
consumer members. This new form of co- 


operative association is being tried out in 
New York City and is known as the United 


Stores Association. It is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and it is backed by men of high 
standing in financial and commercial circles. 

To co-operation of any sort capital is a 
prerequisite. The Rochdale plan, as we 
have seen, provides that capital shall come 
from the members in small individual sub- 
scriptions, on which interest shall be paid, 
while as consumers these same stockholders 
receive a rebate on purchases. The differ- 
ence in the U. S. A. plan is that the capital 
is supplied by a few men instead of by all 
the co-operators. This feature, it is be- 
lieved, is the solution to the problem of co- 
operation in urban America; because it 
would be next to impossible to raise suffi- 
cient capital in small subscriptions from a 
population so heterogeneous as ours—and 
one, it may be added, so much preyed upon 
by stock swindlers. 

The U. S. A. plan calls for a triple organ- 
ization; first of producers, second of dis- 
tributors, third of consumers. The organi- 
zers were fortunate in that they found in the 
Pennsylvania State Grange just the kind of 
producers’ association necessary. And the 
grangers, like Barkis, were willing. Agree- 
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ment was at once entered into whereby the 
60,000 Pennsylvania grangers are to forward 
their products direct to the U.S. A. Asa 
first step in the matter, the grange masters 
met in New York where, in addition to the 
object lesson in prices cited at the beginning 
of this article, they received instructions 
from experts in the matter of packing and 
shipping their products. 

Each grange master is the head granger 
in a certain territory or district. To him 
the grangers of the district bring their prod- 
ucts; and these they agree shall be nothing 
but the freshest and the best. For instance, 
no producer may deliver to the district 
grange master eggs more than two days old. 
In return the farmers receive for their stuff 
more than they have ever got before. For 
instance, the U. S. A. was able to pay the 
farmers five cents a dozen more for eggs 
than they had been getting, and 5!4 cents 
a pound more for butter than the commis- 
sion merchant’s price. Turkeys, which used 
to average the farmers $1 apiece, now bring 
them 20 cents a pound; and in one case the 
U. S. A. was able to double the price a 
farmer had been getting for apples. Yet in 
every case the goods cost the retailers less 
than under the old commission system. 

Products are delivéred at the grange 
headquarters on certain dates, so that by 
making community shipments carload rates 
can be secured. Most of these shipments, 
which go direct to U. S. A. retailers, are 
made by express. This means that the 
U.S. A. products, instead of being kept in a 
cold storage warehouse six to ten months, 
will reach the consumer within a few hours 
of the time they leave the farm. Every 
package bears the district grange stamp, 
so that unsatisfactory products can be 
traced to their source. Thus the grange 
stamp is the sterling mark of quality in 
foodstuffs. It assures both retailer and 
consumer of fresh products. 

The organization of the retailers was not 
so easy a matter. One of the reasons for 
high retail costs is the multiplicity of small 
stores; and the U. S. A. determined to util- 
ize stores already existing rather than create 
additional ones. To this end reliable retail 
dealers in all lines of trade, in each of the 
districts into which the U. S. A. has divided 
the city, were sought out and affiliated with 
the association. The retailer pays the 
U.S. A. an annual license fee of $1 a month, 
payable quarterly, and a percentage—vary- 
ing with the kind of business—of the re- 
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ceipts from U. S. A. consumer members. 
Furthermore, the retailer agrees to charge 
the U. S. A. members no more than he 
charges other customers; to give honest 
weight and measure; and to report all vio- 
lations of the pure food laws that come 
under his notice. 

In return the U. S. A. agrees to do certain 
things highly favorable to the retailer’s 
business. For instance, it is planned to 
affiliate 2,000 grocers with the U. S. A. plan. 
By combining the orders of these grocers 
for staples and paying spot cash, very low 
rates can be obtained. The benefit of these 
low rates will accrue to the retailers. In 
addition, they will benefit from the adver- 
tising and from the increase in business— 
which increase will be entirely a cash busi- 
ness. The originators of the plan believe 
that when their organization is complete, 
they will be able to lower the cost of staples 
to their dealers materially, and to increase 
the business of each dealer 50 per cent. 
This increase will be all cash business and 
will add little to the dealers’ overhead 
charges. So that in spite of the U. S. A. 
license fee and the rebate, the retailer will 
profit largely. 

As for the associate members, the con- 
sumers, their only obligations are to pay 
an annual fee of $1—which is deducted from 
their first dividend—to buy as far as possible 
from U. S. A. dealers, and to spread the 
glad tidings. They receive cash sales slips 
for every purchase, and whenever they have 
$10 worth of slips, or a multiple thereof, 
they can secure their rebate by presenting 
their slips at the U. S. A. office. 

It needs but one trial to convert the most 
skeptical. The U. S. A. officials are fond of 
telling the story of a young bride who got 
her membership card on a Tuesday, and 
used it on Wednesday in the purchase of 
furniture worth $78. On Thursday she pre- 
sented herself at the U. S. A. office and 
“cashed in.” Her rebate, amounting to 
8 per cent. on the purchase, came to $6.24. 
She was as much pleased as she was sur- 
prised, and she hastened home to preach 
the gospel of co-operation to her neighbors. 

At the time this article is written the 
new association has been in operation only 
fourteen weeks. Already it has many thou- 
sands of members and several hundred 
affiliated stores. Its apostles are going into 
the highways and byways and making con- 
verts by the hundreds daily. They are 


’ bringing home to the consumers the fact 
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that every family spending $500 a year— 
and most families do spend that much— 
can have all they now have and yet save 
$30 a year merely by becoming co-operators. 
That is the kind of a gospel that will need 
few evangelists to proclaim it. 

In every part of the country movements 
are springing up to lower the cost of living 
by co-operative buying. Some of these 
movements are casual, like the little associa- 
tion of neighboring housekeepers in Brook- 
lyn who have united under the leadership of 
Mrs. Bleecker Bangs. Every Friday morn- 
ing they come to Mrs. Bangs with their cash 
and their orders, and she lumps these orders 
and makes direct purchases in the wholesale 
market after the rush is over, and when bar- 
gains are to be picked up. The purchases 
are delivered by afternoon, and each of the 
club members calls and carries home her 
respective share of the day’s purchases. 
Mrs. Bangs reports that the savings effected 
in this way vary from fifty per cent. to 
eighty per cent. of the usual retail prices. 

Much more thorough in its organization 
is the People’s Co-operative Union, of Phila- 
delphia, which has recently been formed, 
and which hopes by co-operation to lower 
the cost of necessities at least twenty-five 
per cent. In principle the union is some- 
thing like the Rochdale stores.. Franklin 
G. Justice, of Clementon, N. J., is president 
of this new organization, and the scheme is 
to form a gigantic stock company, which is 
to run chains of stores, and operate factories 
and industrial plants, in all of which mem- 
bers will be employed at salaries higher than 
they now receive, while their holdings of 
stock will also earn dividends. As in the 
Rochdale plan, products will sell at market 
prices. 

Chicago has what ought to prove a very 
successful co-operative organization in the 
recently formed Federated Marketing Club. 
The idea underlying this association is to 
make use of the various women’s clubs al- 
ready in existence, and using them as a 
nucleus, gather together a great host of 
women, whose buying will be done co- 
operatively. The marketing clubs _ will 
eventually have their own warehouses, so 
that products can be bought in quantities 
and stored. Local grocers will be affiliated 
with the organization, and will furnish the 
delivery system. This organization is going 
to work for three things: first, pure foods; 
second, honest weight and measure: third, 
lower prices. 
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Living on Fifteen Hundred Dollars a Year 


A Glimpse into the Daily Life of a Household that is Cheerfully 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This little story from 
life, by a husband and father, is rich in 
encouragement and inspiration for many 
families in like circumstances. 


SAW recently a printed statement to the 
I effect that a family of moderate size 
ought to live comfortably and save 
money on $100 a month. To prove this, a 
table was published which brought the 
items very nicely within the desired figure. 
However, to one who really has to face the 
problem of living, this table was manifestly 
absurd. It left no place for many expenses 
that are absolutely unavoidable. 

A year and five months from the present 
writing I began to keep a classified record of 
my expenses, which are given in the accom- 
panying table. My family consists of four 
persons, including myself. We occupy a 
small apartment twelve miles from the cen- 
ter of New York City, and pay $30 a month. 
It would scarcely be possible to reduce the 
rent item very much in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. This rent does not include heat. 

My income is $1,800 a year, and it will be 
seen from the table that my expenses for the 
year were $1,876.95. I had not saved any 
money since 1905, and it was for the purpose 
of ascertaining where the money went that 
we began to classify our expenses. 

A study of this table will show that we 
had lived pretty closely. Our food cost us 
about $1.25 a day, or a little over ten cents 
apiece per meal. Our clothes averaged 
about $55 each. We bought no furniture, 
the items given under “Furniture and fix- 
tures” being replenishment of linen, dishes, 
bedding, and the like. The year brought 
us no extraordinary sickness, while our 
amusements totaled only $56.30, an average 
of only $1.17 per month for each of us. The 
only unusual expense was the $48.32 
charged to travel. This was necessitated 
by illness of relatives in another city. 

Notwithstanding the seeming impossibil- 
ity, we resolved to cut expenses to $1,500 
during the present year. This meant a 
total cut of $377, and a net saving of $300, 
based on the income of $1,800. It looked 
like a tough proposition, but this classified 
table of expense is helping us to do it, and it 
is proving no great hardship. Yet without 


Solving a Stern Problem 
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the classified table I am afraid I never 
should have attempted it. Working with 
this table as a basis, my wife and I prepared 
a table of appropriations. The reader will 
see, by studying it, just where we chopped. 

In the first place, we cut the food item to 
one dollaraday. This is an average of only 
eight and three-tenths cents for each person 
per meal, but we are actually doing it, and 
that, too, without extraordinary sacrifice, 
and without depriving ourselves of the 
proper nourishment. 

On many food items we save considerable 
by buying in quantities. One example is 
potatoes. Most of my neighbors are now 
buying of peddlers; I am buying by the 
bushel. The same is true of other vege- 
tables, sugar, canned goods, and so on. Then 
in general household supplies we are saving 
by buying better and in large quantities. 
On one hundred bars of soap, we saved 
almost a dollar. Moreover, the older the 
soap, the longer it lasts. We watch all 
bargain sales, and in everything we buy we 
refuse to pay more than the market price. 

Formerly, our butcher found us very 
“easy.” Now he knows we are not the sort 
We watch weight as well 
as price. Indeed, I am convinced that the 
big percentage of our saving on food will be 
in our practice of better buying. 

The clothing item I have cut from 
$223.55 to $150. This will be an average 
of $37.50 each. Here, too, better buying is 
getting results. For $22 I got a suit in 
New York as fully as good as my former 
suit for which I paid $35. Before, I paid 
for having a high-toned tailor. My wife, 
by watching her opportunities, now saves 
from 10 to 40 per cent. on her own and 
the children’s clothes. Then, too, we shall 
wear our old clothes, if necessary, to keep 
within the appropriation of $150. To keep 
within the various appropriations is the es- 
sence of our scheme of saving $300. The 
table shows how I have divided each appro- 
priation into monthly averages, and these 
we will maintain. 

The “moving” item we have eliminated, 
for although we had the moving habit 
strongly we have put it behind us. 

By laying in my coal in advance, I saved 
about $4, and the rest of the $19 saving in 
379 
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fuel must come from better firing and avoid- 
ance of waste heat. 

The barber bills I have cut almost in two, 
and am shaving myself. Furniture and 
fixtures have been reduced only $8.32 in the 
appropriation because there are replenish- 
ments we must have in order to keep going. 
We are cutting $4.05 from the family car- 
fare by walking to that extent. 

The item for doctors, dentists and medi- 
cines has not been changed because it is one 
we cannot foresee. Of course a run of sick- 
ness or accident would increase this item 
indefinitely, but that is one of the misfor- 
tunes we cannot control, but may guard 
against to a certain extent. 

Our expenditures for Christmas and birth- 
days were by no means heavy, but our ap- 
propriation for the current year (1911), 
nevertheless, has reduced it about one-third. 
However, many of our gifts this year are in 
the nature of clothing or other necessities, 
and are charged to other appropriations. 

My wife wanted to cut out the item for 
washerwoman altogether and do the work 
herself, but as this is all the hired help she 
has, I did not wish her to assume so great 
aburden. We have, however, cut this gen- 
eral appropriation to the extent of $33.20, 
part of which will be made up from more 
economical outside laundry bills, and part 


from a vacation we will give the washer- | 


woman without pay. 
My luncheons in New York last year cost 


Money EXPENDED BY A FAMILY OF Four 
IN ONE YEAR 


Rent, apartment of 6 rooms at $30 per 


Gas and electric light............... 


Insurance (life, accident, and fire)........ 85.00 
Toilet articles 


Commutation tickets to New York at $6.25 


Additional carfare for family............ 24.05 
Doctors, dentists, and medicines........ 47.58 
Christmas and birthdays.............. 28.45 
Laundry and washerwoman............ 133.20 
Luncheons in New York............... 69.10 
Travel (unavoidable).................. 48.32 
60.64 


Shortage (made up by extra work even- 
ings during following year)........ $76.95 
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me $69.10, and this item I have reduced to 
$52, or a dollar a week. The travel item, 
$48.32, we have cut out. 

Our amusements, like most of our other 
expenses, have been sliced somewhat, mod- 
est as they were before. A few theater 
items have been cut out; also the circus, 
some small fishing trips, and several dollars 
worth of candy. I have added more enter- 
tainments for the children, but cheaper- 
priced ones, of necessity. 

Lastly, the miscellaneous items have been 
reduced from $60.64 to $50. These include 
newspapers, magazines, books, umbrellas, 
flower seeds, eyeglasses, watch repairing, 
postage, shoe polish, and a host of small 
items. 

It will be seen that this list of mine pro- 
vides nothing for tobacco or cigars, liquor, 
or billiards. I cut all those out years ago. 

Such an attempt cannot be success- 
ful unless undertaken in the analytical 
way we have undertaken this, but unless 
unforeseen events prevent, we certainly 
shall have $300 to our credit at the end of 
the year. In two years we mean to put 
$600 into the first payment on a home. 
This is now the great incentive that moves 
us, and makes the effort and sacrifice a real 
pleasure. It will not be a fancy home 
either, but one with a garden where we can 
raise at least $100 in vegetables every 
summer, and have our own eggs. In ten 
years we mean to have the home paid for. 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR 1911, PARTIALLY 
ELAPSED WHEN THIS TABLE WAS MADE 


(The monthly averages have been maintained or 
decreased] 


Monthly consumption must not exceed the figures 
in the right-hand column 


Gas and electric light............ 30.00 2.50 


Commutation ticketstoN. Y..... 75.00 6.25 
Additional car fare ............. 20.00 1.65 
Doctors, dentists, and medicines.. 47.58 ..... 
Christmas and birthdays........ 20.00 1.66 
Laundry and washerwoman...... 100.00 8.33 
Luncheons in New York......... 52.00 4.35 

$1,800.00 


Appropriations. ... 1,499.98 
To home fund..... $300.02 
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Coal and wood........................ 69.00 Toiletarticles.................. 5.00 41 
Furniture and fixtures................. 58-32 5-40 45 
Furniture and fixtures........... 50.00 4.16 
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of Three Meals a Day 
for March 


A Word with the 
Housewife 
‘ Every recipe printed herewith 
has been tested by or for the edi- 
tors of this department, and if 
followed with care can be relied 
upon to give perfect results. 
“ The recipes, unless otherwise 
stated, are designed to serve from 
four to six persons.. Level 
measurements are used, without 
exception. ‘ We editors are 
here to help YOU. Please feel 
free to wrile me all questions, 
suggestions and criticisms. And 
won’t you please be as clear and 
definite as possible in your com- 
munications? ‘ETHEL R. 
PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Influence of Coffee 


on Brain Workers 


The Interesting Conclusions Derived from a Series of Experiments 
at Columbia University 


A. L. McMAKIN 


SERIES of experiments performed 
recently under the Department of 
Psychology at Columbia University, 

New York City, is of general interest in- 
usmuch as the results give some interesting 
facts concerning a very general practice— 
that of coffee-drinking. The experiments 
were made with a view to determining with 
exactness the effect which caffein exerts on 
the mind’s efficient working capacity, as 
regards both purely mental processes and 
those accompanied by muscular activity. 
Scrupulous scientific method was employed 
throughout the investigatjon, and all varia- 
tions in effect caused by the amount of the 
dose, the time at which it was given and the 
conditions under which it was taken, wheth- 
er along with food or on an empty stomach, 
were also taken into account. When it is 
remembered that the ordinary cup of coffee 


contains about two grains of caffein, the 
facts of the experiment can easily be applied 
to the practical effects of the everyday 
habit of coffee-drinking. 

The sixteen persons selected as subjects 
for the tests were of both sexes and varying 
ages. They were detailed in squads, the 
“caffein squads” receiving the drug in solu- 
tion or in capsules, and in amounts varying 
from one to six grains per day. The “con- 
trol squads” received non-stimulating cap- 
sules, containing sugar of milk or soda foun- 
tain syrups similar in taste and appearance 
to the caffein solution. The essential point 
gained here is that the subject was kept in 
complete ignorance as to whether or not he 
received caffein. On certain and successive 
days the caffein squads received control 
doses, and on some days no dose whatever; 
the elaborate system by which the drug was 
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administered or withheld made it possible 
to observe every variety of effect from its 
use and non-use. 

The tests took place in a laboratory espe- 
cially equipped for the purpose, and on the 
first three days lasted from ten o’clock in 
the morning until ten at night, thereafter 
occurring five times daily in one-hour peri- 
ods. Without going into detailed descrip- 
tion of these tests it is sufficient to say that 
they ranged from the simplest muscular 
exercises requiring only rapidity of motion 
to tests which necessitated apparatus for 
making records of mental and motor proc- 
esses in which the time unit was one thou- 
sandth of a second. It will suffice also to 
give the general results, since only one test 
proved exceptional. 

On those days when the subjects received 
sugar of milk capsules and soda fountain 
syrups, the average of mental and motor 
efficiency was found to maintain a high 
standard at the outset, reaching its maxi- 
mum between tenand twelve in the morning, 
but declining throughout the remainder of 
the day. On the contrary, doses .of from 
one to four grains of caffein resulted in an 
increase of efficiency throughout the day, 
and the next morning the subject, without 
renewal of the stimulant, would start out 
on the average level of efficiency, not below 
it. In purely mental tests, the “calculation 
test,” for example, the following morning 
showed improvement over the work of the 
previous day, an improvement not found in 
the records of the control squads—those 
who received substitutes in place of coffee. 
These facts seem to discredit the prevailing 
notion that coffee stimulates for a while but 
leaves the mind in a state of reaction and 
nervelessness. 

Larger doses of caffein, from four to six 
grains, gave varying results, and the records 
established were eccentric, in some cases 
showing retardation rather than stimulation. 
These amounts were attended also by 
marked unsteadiness in muscular control, 
apparent within an hour or so after the dose, 
and especially noticeable when the drug 
was given in the afternoon and 
not accompanied with food. 

Under these conditions the 
dose exerted in most cases an 
injurious effect in causing in- 
somnia and disturbed sleep. 


Three Meals a Day 


In this connection, the tests showed a 
phase of the drug’s influence which has its 
humorous side,—that is, if one happens to 
weigh considerably over a hundred and 
twenty pounds; if less, it may not seem so 
droll. For it was found that while the 
effect upon sleep is not altered by differ- 
ences in age, sex, or addiction to the coffee- 
drinking habit, it varies inversely with 
weight. Small doses, from one to four 
grains, of caffein resulted but rarely in dis- 
turbed sleep, and the average weight of per- 
sons who were thus affected was one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. A hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds weight showed the effect 
only with large doses, and a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds resisted the sleep- 
destroying influence completely. Since the 
nervous excitement and insomnia bore a 
close relation always to the muscular un- 
steadiness shown after large doses, we rea- 
sonably conclude that it takes more than 
six grains of caffein to unbalance and dis- 
turb one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
avoirdupois. 

The results of one test exactly reversed 
the effects shown by all the others. In 
the “discrimination test,”’ which involved 
quick perception, reflection, and de- 
cision, with appropriate action upon that 
decision, the small doses of one to two 
grains showed retardation in discrimina- 
tion time, and medium doses gave vari- 
able results. Large doses—more than 
three or four grains—resulted in stimu- 
lation with no consequent depression, the 
effect being sometimes apparent on the 
following day. 

Two facts of the experiment seem to have 
greater practical significance than the rest. 
The one is, that small amounts of the stimu- 
lant, from one to three grains, produced the 
greatest increase in efficiency; the other, 
that in purely mental processes the increase 
was more marked and the effect lasted 
longer than in cases where mental effort was 
accompanied by muscular activity. And 
from these facts the conclusion follows 
that while coffee taken in immoderate 

amounts may be an independ- 
able ally to the brain worker, 
and its use detrimental in some 
respects, one or two cups a day 
are substantially a help in the 
day’s work. 
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The Bride’s Lesson in Bread Making 


By 


RUTH KENNINGTON 


EpDITOR’S NOTE.—This little story is good reading, whether or not one knows how to 
make bread—and it tells just how to make bread, in simple language. 


HY the brides? Because those 
who are not brides are not in- 
terested in bread—good bread; 
or they already know the secret; or they 
have grown so indifferent to the Man- 
across-the-Table that any old bread will do. 
Let me whisper to the bride who cares 
to do something really worth while in this 
housewife business, that she can do no 
other thing that will more surely prove her 
good intentions and win the admiring 
appreciation of the Man-across-the-Table 
than making delicious bread. 
And this lesson is so designed that by its 
help she can do the trick the very first 
time and thereafter forever. After a while 


she can pass her skill on to the little German 
maid, who has already learned to light the 
gas and prepare the vegetables and is now 
struggling with the mystery of setting the 


table correctly. 

There is a supply of good flour in the 
new flour bin that hangs on the wall, with 
its convenient little sifter in the bottom that 
is turned with a crank. And there is also 
a cake of soft, moist yeast from the grocer’s. 
When our bride peeps inside its tinfoil 
wrapping, she thinks this cake looks like 
putty. It feels cold and clammy, and, my! 
it smells spoiled—altogether impossible for 
particular people to eat! But she must 
accept it on faith, for that is its natural 
state of being. 

As with so many other lessons in domestic 
art, this one begins with the line from the 
nursery rhyme: “Polly, put the kettle 
on.” Then take a saucepan that will easily 
hold a quart, rinse it with cold water, put 
into it a pint of sweet milk, and set it over 
a low fire. 

Why have the pan wet? Because milk 
has a foolish way of burning to a dry pan. 
Let it almost boil. It will be wrinkly on 
top and beady around the edge and some- 
what agitated. Then turn out the fire and 
add a pint of really boiling water from the 
kettle. Add also a big heaping teaspoonful 
of butter, and set the combination aside to 


cool. Into a cup of water that is barely 
warm put half of the unattractive yeast 
cake. You may now go ahead with break- 
fast, the dishes, or the morning paper, for 
the cooling will take some time. Why this 
heating and boiling only to stand it aside 
to cool? Because you thereby destroy a 
lot of little germs that would otherwise get 
very busy and spoil the bread before it 
could all be used. 

And now the mixture has cooled until 
it also is barely warm, the yeast is soft in 
its cup, the bread board is in place; your 
hands are immaculate; and all is ready. 

Take a large pan and put into it and mix 
two quarts of flour, a teaspoonful of salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mash the 
yeast up smoothly in its cup of water and 
add it to the milk, being sure that the con- 
tents of the milk pan are barely warm. 
Why? Because the yeast is merely a tiny 
plant, the rapid growing of which is going 
to raise the bread to the desired lightness. 
If you wanted a delicate little plant to 
grow, you wouldn’t scald it, would you? 

Now gradually pour the milk and yeast 
mixture into a little well in the center of 
the flour and mix and stir until it is all in, 
and add more flour until it looks as if you 
could manage it with your hands. Then 
out onto the floured board with it and 
with your finger tips begin to coax it into 
a smooth even mass. Yes, it’s terribly wet 
in places, and lumpy, and inclined to stick, 
but just be brave and go ahead. 

To this part of the work give patience, 
your best judgment, the strength of your 
shoulders, and fifteen minutes by the clock. 
If you do these things, you will have as 
your reward a soft, white, perfectly smooth, 
floury mound, that will make you feel tired 
but happy, and you will put it away in a 
warm corner in a greased bread raiser. If 
you haven’t the latter, be happy anyway— 
an enameled dish pan will do as well, or a 
large size butter crock is excellent. It must 
be left to its own devices for four hours— 
five, if it hasn’t been warm enough. 
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You will then find that it has been very 
busy, for it has just doubled its size. Per- 
haps it has joyfully climbed over the edge 
of the pan. This tendency must be re- 
pressed at once. Work the mass down to 
its original size, and with a knife divide 
it into four equal parts. Quick, sharp cuts, 
or it will stick. Work each part into a 
smooth oblong, and put it into a greased 
and floured tin. Again the warm corner for 
one hour—and, behold, the mounds have 
again impudently fluffed up. Light one 
burner of your gas oven and turn it up, only 
halfway, and after five minutes put in the 
bread. 

But that isn’t hot enough to bake any- 
thing! No, the moderate heat must coax 
those loaves up another two inches before 
they begin to bake. When they are ex- 
citingly high—say in fifteen minutes, turn 
the one burner on full strength. After a 
while, turn the loaves around and shift 
them to the other shelf, leaving them in 
the oven one hour. 

When you take them out they should be 
a beautiful light brown all over, and will 
exude deliciousness at every pore. Tip 
them out on their sides to cool. Cover them 


\ the mercury tends down- 
ward and butter and egg prices 
tend upward, a valuable culinary 
asset of our household is a simple recipe. 
From this, independent of these high-priced 
commodities, we variously evolve cake, 
pudding, or warm bread, atoning by detail 
of preparation for the substitution of less 
expensive ingredients. 

In its original form this recipe calls for 
one egg, one-half cupful of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two-thirds of a cupful of 
sweet milk, one heaping cupful of flour 
(more if not highly absorbent), and one tea- 
spoonful each of baking powder and vanilla. 
These ingredients are mixed and baked 
without especial care. This, however, is 
in times of plenty. 

From December until March we substi- 
tute one tablespoonful of cornstarch for 
the egg, rubbing it to a paste with sugar 
and shortening. The latter is fat trimmed 


The Bride’s Lesson in Bread Making 


When Egos Are High 


By 
EMMA BROWNELL READE 


at night, but do not put them away in the 
bread box until the next morning. 

Why? Because they will be moist from 
their exertions for a long time and the flake 
crust would soften in the box. 

And now the climax. To serve, have a 
dainty basket lined with a square of snowy 
linen. Lay the slices evenly, and don’t 
cut them too thin. The Man-across-the- 
Table will pass the basket to you first, and 
will probably not notice that the slice he 
transfers to his bread and butter plate is any 
different from the kind to which he has be- 
come accustomed. Then—“ What is this?” 

“Does it need a tag?” 

“But—where did you get it?” 

“In the pantry—from the bread box— 
to be exact. Why?” 

But he has noticed an unusual pinkness 
on your cheeks and a look of ill-concealed 
triumph in your eyes, and he voices his 
suspicions in plain words, pointedly: “Who 
baked this bread?” 

And although your wrists feel as though 
you have been turning handsprings, you 
will raise one hand and say, “Guilty.” 

And if he is the right kind of a bridegroom 
he will know just what to do. 


from cooked fresh meat, and “tried out” 
with a raw potato sliced into the pan to 
absorb the meat taste. 

Milk and flour are beaten in by degrees 
alternately. In baking the oven is kept at 
high temperature until the mixture is fully 
raised and browning, then cooled and the 
baking finished slowly. 

We vary this by different flavors—by add- 
ing cinnamon and cloves to one-half the 
batter and pouring light and dark alternately 
into the pan, by baking in patty tins, or 
in layers with various fillings. The layers, 
filled with canned fruit and eaten with 
cream sweetened and flavored, provide a 
delicious “‘shortcake,” and a loaf cake be- 
comes an excellent pudding if sliced and 
served with pudding sauce. 

But to return to the original recipe. Re- 
duce the quantity of sugar to one tablespoon- 
ful, omit flavoring, add one teaspoonful of 
salt, and we have a palatable warm bread 
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St. Patrick’s 
Dishes 


Pipe Salad 


Cut cold-boiled potatoes 
into slices, and from 
these slices cut tiny 
pipes. Arrange on a 
bed of fresh parsley and 
serve with the following 
dressing passed in a 
separate bowl. Mix to- 
gether two eggs, two 
tablespoons of vinegar, 
iwo tablespoons of 


water, one tablespoon of butter, one teaspoon of mustard, one teaspoon of salt, and a litile pepper. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until of the consistency of thick cream. Add one tablespoon of finely chopped onions 


Pour into a bowl and allow to cool 


that we vary by baking in loaves, sheets, or 
in muffin pans. Another delicious warm 
bread requiring no eggs is made from one 
pint of sour milk, one teaspoonful each of 
soda and salt, one tablespoonful of shorten- 
ing, one-half cupful of molasses, one cupful 
of cornmeal, and graham flour enough for 
a batter that will drop in lumps from the 
spoon. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Our eggless pancakes, mixed at bedtime, 
require one cupful of cornmeal, scalded 
with one cupful of boiling water, two cup- 
fuls each of flour and sweet milk, one table- 
spoonful each of shortening and molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and half a yeast 
cake dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm 
water. Beat hard and set to rise. If too 
thin, add a little flour before baking. 


Mock Angel Food 


This delicious cake requires only two 
eggs, but directions must be followed care- 
fully. Set one cupful cf milk in a dipper of 
boiling water and heat to the boiling point. 
Into a sifter put one cupful of flour, one 
cupful of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, a pinch of salt. Sift together 
four times. Into this pour the cupful of 
boiling milk and stir till smooth. Then 
add the well-beaten whites of two eggs. 
Do not beat or stir the eggs into the mix- 
ture; fold them in carefully, drawing the 
spoon through toward you, then shoving 
the mixture back with the back of the 
spoon. Next draw the spoon from left to 
right and shove the mixture back with the 
back of the spoon. Repeat this until the 
whites are evenly folded into the batter. 


Do not grease the tin or flavor the cake. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Adirondack Cake 


One cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, 
one-half cupful of butter, two and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, rounding full, one teacup- 
ful of raisins, currants, or nuts. 


Economy Cake 


Oné-half cupful of molasses, four even 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful of 
milk, one cupful of flour, three teaspoonfuls 
(even full) of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, one saltspoonful of nutmeg. 


Eggless Spice Cake 


One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sour milk, thick, but 
not separated, one cupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins, one scant teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoonful of cloves, one-half tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, two cupfuls of flour. 


Gingerbread 


One cupful of syrup (sorghum or corn), 
two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, two-thirds 
of a cupful of lard or other shortening, 
two-thirds of a cupful of boiling water, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one scant tea- 
spoonful of salt, flour enough to make a 
stiff dough. Serve hot or cold. 
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SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Coddled apples 
Wheat cereal 


DINNER 
Grapefruit 
*Mock oyster soup 
Toasted crackers 
Savory nut loaf 
Tomato sauce 
Riced potatoes Peas 
*Harvard salad Cheese straws 
Frozen rice sherbet 
Coffee Wafers 
SUPPER 


*Cheese canapes 
Mushrooms 4 la Newburgh 
in the chafing dish 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cocoanut — Sponge Cake 
ea 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Halved oranges with cherries 

Steamed oatmeal 

Cream 
Corn fritters 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of tomato soup 
*Nut-filled potatoes 
Olive sandwiches 


Apple sauce Tea 
Gingersnaps 
DINNER 
Black bean soup Croutons 


Asparagus patties 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Lima beans 


Choice Lenten Fare 


By VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed rhubarb 
Wheat —— with raisins 


rea 
Fried corn oysters 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clear tomato bouillon in cups 
Stuffed Potato salad 
affles Ba honey 
ea 


DINNER 


Creole bisque soup Saltines 
Vegetarian stuffed peppers 
Boiled new potatoes 
Young carrots 
Radish and endive salad 
* Banana fluff Coffee macaroons 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced and oranges 
ream 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Corn bread Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Nut créquettes with cream sauce 

Asparagus Olives 
Custard 

Tea 


DINNER 


Vegetable sou Toasted 
Macaroni timbales with 
tomato sauce 
Fruit salad Cheese toast 
Apple snow sauce 
offee 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Grape fruit with malaga grapes 
“Puffed rice Cream 
Hominy nut cakes 
Creamed potatoes 


Toast Marmalade Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Split pea soup Crackers 
Pveget able salad rolls 
Chocolate bread pudding with 
cream 
ea 


DINNER 
Cream of noe soup 


rac 

Browned vegetable cutlets 

Escalloped potatoes String beans 
Asparagus 

Bisque Ses Wafers 


Ep1tTor’s Note—These particularly appetizing and well-balanced vegetarian meals are taken from the records 
of an admirably conducted household in a New York suburb. Dishes marked with an asterivk are on page 387. 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
m 


Spanish 
Pancakes 


LUNCHEON 


Chilled grapefruit 
Tomato toast 
Olives Beaten biscuit 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Corn chowder Pilot biscuit 
*Celery Potato straws 
Cream as and carrots 
Lettuce with cream cheese and 
Bar le duc 
Peach shortcake 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


BREAKFAST 
California grapes 
Steamed rice with dates Cream 
Bread Johnnycake 
0! 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of asparagus sou 
Vegetable mold * Baptist Cakes 
Individual apple cakes 
ocoa 


DINNER 


Potato soi Toas' uares 
Browned with red 


peppers 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Aspic sags salad Cheese strips 
ce cream sandwiches 
Coffee 


1 Toast Coffee iffee 
— 
| 
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Egg and watercress salad 
Prune soufflé Sponge cake 
Be Coffee 
| 
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Recipes for the Lenten Fare 


By 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


Harvard Salad 


Dice sufficient crisp celery to fill two 
large cups, adding in the order mentioned a 
half dozen chopped radishes, six minced 
olives, one small cupful of chopped nut 
meats and two diced, hard-boiled eggs; 
blend the ingredients well, moistening with 
a mayonnaise dressing and arrange in tiny 
mounds in nests of heart lettuce leaves; 
pour over each portion a tablespoonful of 
the dressing, garnishing with grated egg 
yolk and triangles of pickled beet. 


Banana Fluff 


Red bananas should be selected for this, 
as they have a richer flavor than those with 
yellow skins. Peel four and cut them into 
dice, squeezing over a little lemon juice and 
covering with a small cupful of ginger syrup 
that has been drained from a jar of pre- 
served ginger; allow the fruit to remain 
covered for at least two hours and then 
mash to a paste with a wooden spoon, grad- 
ually folding in half a pint of cream beaten 
solid, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and the stiffly whipped white of one egg; 
serve immediately heaped in wide-rimmed 
glasses, that have been lined with macaroons. 


Nut-Filled Potatoes 


Bake until soft and mealy six good-sized 
potatoes, prick to let out steam and then 
cut directly in halves where they were 
pricked and with a sharp spoon remove the 
pulp from the skins, turning into a warmed 
mixing-bowl; mash thoroughly, adding a 
small cupful of rich milk or cream, salt and 
paprika to taste, one tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a pinch of poultry seasoning and a 
small cupful of nut meats that have been 
passed through the meat chopper; beat 
with a fork until very light and creamy and 
return to the shells, which, after dusting 
with browned bread crumbs, are placed in a 
hot oven for ten minutes to crisp and brown; 
serve garnished with small bunches of 
parsley. 


Mock Oyster Soup 


Peel and cut into cubes two small oyster 
plants and cover with cold water, seasoning 
with a scant teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of 
pepper, one bay leaf, and a cupful of 
chopped celery tops; cook until the oyster 
plant is very tender; and then press through 
a purée sieve. Reheat in a granite saucepan, 
pouring in two cupfuls of boiling milk and 
stir in a tablespoonful of butter; serve very 
hot accompanied by oyster crackers. 


Celery Croquettes 


Cut the outer green stalks of a bunch of 
celery into small pieces and boil in slightly 
salted water until very tender; drain and 
mash to a paste, adding a small cupful of 
grated bread crumbs, a high seasoning of 
salt and pepper, the yolk of one hard-boiled 
egg, blended with a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of French mustard, one tablespoonful of 
cream sauce and the beaten yolk of one egg; 
mix the ingredients thoroughly and with 
floured hands form into small pyramidal 
croquettes, frying in deep fat (any vege- 
table oil) to a golden brown; serve on a 
folded napkin, inserting in the top of each a 
sprig of parsley, attached to a small tooth- 
pick. 


Cheese Canapés 


Cut slices from a loaf of whole wheat 
bread, that is at least twenty-four hours old, 
and with a round cutter stamp into neat 
circles, toasting to a golden brown; butter 
lightly and spread with the following: 
Mash to a paste one small cream cheese, 
adding a pinch of salt, one tablespoonful of 
thick cream and half a cupful of chopped 
sweet red peppers (canned). Cover the 
toast very quickly, garnishing the top of 
each canapé with tiny circles cut from 
stuffed olives and bunches of crisp cress. 


Baptist Cakes 


Place in a granite saucepan two cupfuls 
of milk, adding a pinch each of sugar and 
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388 Dainty Fillings 
salt and a generous lump of butter; simmer 
only until the butter is melted; remove 
from the fire and when of blood heat stir 
in half a yeast cake dissolved in a quarter 
of a cup of lukewarm water and sufficient 
sifted flour to form a dough; cover and 
set in a warm place to raise. Knead 


Dainty Fillings for Small Tarts 


By 


for Small Tarts 


thoroughly, breaking off into tiny pieces of 
marble size; again allow them to raise 
and fry in deep fat until crisp and 
brown; either chopped nuts or raisins 
may be added if a richer breakfast bread 
is desired; serve very hot in a folded 
napkin. 


MADGE HODGSON 


Lemon Honey (A filling for any empty tart 
case) 


Two and two-thirds cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, the juice of three lemons and the rind 
of two grated lemons, one-half cupful of 
fresh butter, and six eggs. Boil all gently 


in a saucepan, stirring all the while until it - 


is as thick as honey. Put it in jars and tie 
it down when it is cold, but do not put wax 
on the top. This will keep for months in a 
dry place. 


Chocolate Ramsgate Taritlets 


Three-quarters of a cupful of grated sweet 
chocolate, one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
one egg, two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Cream the butter and the sugar and then 
add the cornstarch and chocolate; beat up 
the egg, mix well and bake in pastry 
cases. 


Almond Ramsgate Tarilet 


One-quarter of a cupful of ground al- 
monds, one egg, one-third of a cupful of 
powdered sugar and a few drops of almond 
flavoring. Put the sugar and almonds into 
a basin. Beat the almond flavoring into 
the egg, then work the egg well into the 
mixture. Put a little jam into the pastry 
casesbefore filling. Fill the cases and bake 
together until a delicate brown. 


Welsh Cheesecakes 


One egg, one-half of a cupful of rice flour, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one-half teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Cream the butter and 


sugar, add the egg well beaten, then the rice 
flour, and finally the baking powder. Put 
a little jam in the pastry cases before filling 
and bake until a delicate brown. 


Apple Cheesecake 


One cupful of apple pulp, two-thirds of a 
cupful of powdered sugar, four eggs, the rind 
and juice of one lemon. Pare, core and boil 
sufficient apples to make one-half of a pound 
when cooked. Add to these the sugar and 
butter, melted, then the eggs (leaving out 
two of the whites) and the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon. Stir the mixture well; 
fill the pastry cases and bake together for 
about twenty minutes. 


Lent Tartlets 


One-half of a cupful of sugar, one-half of 
a cupful of butter, one-third of a cupful of 
currants and four eggs. Cook the eggs 
until they are hard, chop them very finely, 
warm the butter, then mix all together, add 
a little nutmeg and lemon peel as desired. 
Fill pastry cases and bake together in the 
oven. 


Cocoanut Tartlets 


One-quarter of a cupful of grated cocoa- 
nut, white of one egg, one-quarter of a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar. Beat white of egg 
to a snow, then add sugar and cocoanut and 
mix well together. Put a little jam into 
pastry cases, bake partially. When nearly 
cooked, take them out and put some of the 
cocoanut mixture in each tart case, and a 
strip of white paper across the top. Then 
return to the oven and allow them to remain 
until they are completely baked. 


Just How to Boil and Poach Fges 


The Sixteenth Paper in Our “ Just How” Series 


" HY is it I can never get an egg 

\ \) cooked to suit me in my own 

house?” asks many a man. 

“Why is it, when I ask for an egg cooked 

for three and a half minutes I get one watery 
and slimy?” 

This is why: because the egg is put into 
cold water, the time is then noted, and when 
the egg has been in the water the requested 
number of minutes, it has not been cooked at 
a sufficiently high temperature for a suffi- 
ciently long period. The difficulty here is 
to obtain uniform results, so many factors 
entering into the case, such as the size and 
age of the egg, the size and kind of utensil 
and its position on the stove, the tempera- 
ture of the egg (an egg from a refrigerator 
takes of course longer to react to heat) and 
the amount of water. The table-cooked egg 
is probably the surest, in the matter of 
uniformity of results. 

Taking all these possible conditions into 
account, however, the best way to cook 
or “boil” an egg is not to boil, but to cook 
it below the boiling point, say at about 180 
to 190 degrees, F. as the egg albumen is 
toughened and rendered leathery and in- 
digestible when submitted to the boiling 
point of 212 degrees, but remains jelly-like 
though firm at the lower range of heat. 
Soft-cooked eggs should be cooked below 
boiling point. 
the laboratory of the University of Illinois: 

“Using a granite-ware stewpan of one- 
quart capacity, one pint of water was heated 
over a gas flame; when the water boiled the 
gas was turned off, and an egg which had 
been kept in a refrigerator was dropped into 
the water. Without disturbing the vessei 
it was covered closely and the egg allowed 
to remain in the water six minutes. It was 
then cooked soft. As shown by tests, when 
the egg was dropped into the water the tem- 
perature fell almost ai once to 185 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and then slowly to 170 to 171 
degrees. If the egg remained in the water 
eight minutes it was medium-cooked, the 
temperature of the water at the end of the 
period having fallen to 162 to 164 degrees. 

Hard-“ boiled” eggs should be cooked for 
forty-five to sixty minutes at about 180 to 
190 degrees, or they will be tough and not 
mealy, and if cooked below boiling point 


Following is a test made in” 


they will be more easily used for salads and 
more easily digested. Should the shell 
crack, pierce several small holes with a pin 
to keep the contents from flowing out. 

Good results with sofi cooked eggs can be 
obtained if attention is given to details and 
if the cook will only remember the expeti- 
ence gained the last time she cooked an egg 
in the same way. It is a safe rule, if one 
does not have a thermometer, to keep the 
water below boiling point. A double-boiler 
is a splendid device for just this process, as 
the water may boil tempestuously below, 
while above it can be kept placid and below 
the boiling point. It is best, however, not 
to let the water boil in the lower saucepan. 

In preparing for an egg dish of any sort, 
first break the egg by a swift stroke of a 
knife in a vessel that is not to be used for 
the mixing. Then, if by mischance the egg 
is not up to the mark, it can be discarded 
and won’t spoil the rest of the mixture. 

For poached eggs, have the water a little 
below 212 degrees, by pouring boiling water 
from a saucepan into the shallow pan 
which has been brushed over with oil or 
butter. Break the egg carefully into a cup 
and,slip gently into the water, thinking 
all the time of having it float, so lightly 
must it be transferred. The egg quickly 
reduces the temperature to 185 degrees, 
which is correct for poaching an egg. 
The top of the yolk should be kept slightly 
emerging from the water. Let the egg cook 
gently. Spread some water over the egg 
with a spoon and when a film has formed 
over the yolk and when the white is firm, 
lift each out with a skimmer, drain, smooth 
the edges with a knife, if necessary, and 
place on hot toast which has been prepared 
beforehand. If the eggs are of the proper 
age and cooked correctly, they will not need 
trimming. Put a little piece of butter and 
sprinkle some pepper and salt on the egg 
and serve hot on very hot plates. 

When properly poached the egg is jelly- 
like throughout and the yolk is covered with 
a white film. Egg poachers and muffin rings 
are often used for poaching eggs. Salt and 
vinegar are oftentimes put into the water to 
prevent the soluble albumen from being dis- 
solved. This also adds flavor to the eggs. 
Half a teaspoonful of vinegar for six eggs 
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St. Patrick’s Dishes: Cakes of Erin 


Cut oblong pieces from a fresh sponge cake, frost with chocolate frosting and decorate 
with tiny candies in the shape of harps, making the strings of confectioner’s sugar, 
moistened with white of egg 


will be sufficient. Poaching eggs is no easy 
matter. Even a hotel chef will admit this; 
but a little care will bring good results. 
The varieties of poached and boiled eggs 
reach the hundreds. The eggs are cooked 
with cream, sauces, anchovies, and com- 
bined with truffles, mushrooms, cheese, 
sausages, etc.,etc. The following recipes are 
variations of the “boiled” and poached egg: 


Deviled Eggs a@ la Fromage 


Cut the desired number of hard-boiled 
eggs into halves, taking out the yolks and 
leaving cup-shaped pieces. Mash the yolks 
to a paste, adding an equal quantity of rich 
cream cheese, a saltspoonful of paprika, half 
a teaspoonful of salt,a little minced parsley, 
and two tablespoonfuls of cream; fill into 
the halves and arrange on a bed of crisp 
lettuce leaves, garnished with stuffed olives. 


Anchovy Eggs 


The same as for poached eggs 4 la creme, 
only add two anchovies to each round of 
toast before placing the egg upon it. 


A New Deviled Egg 


Six hard-cooked eggs, one lemon, one box 
of sardines, melted butter. Take the yolks 
out of the eggs, after cutting in half mix with 
the sardines, season with salt, paprika and 
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lemon. Add melted butter and put back in 
the white of the egg, which is used as a 
mold. 


Egg Plums 


Dip some hard-boiled eggs for two days 
in grape juice, to color them; then stick a 
twig of plum leaves in one end of each. By 
the use of artificial leaves, one may serve 
“egg plums” at any season of the year. 


_Serve cold as an hors d’ceuvre. 


Eggs Bollerino 


Poach as for eggs 4 la creme, and make 
cream sauce likewise. Chop six or eight 
mushrooms and add to the cream sauce and 
place a small sausage, cooked and split in 
half, on the toast before placing the egg 
upon the round. 


Consommé with Poached Egg 
Into a plate of boiling hot consommé or 


broth, drop one’ egg. When quite firm add 
a few croutons. Serve for luncheon. 


Poached Eggs with Creamed Celery 


Arrange poached eggs in a circle of rounds 
of hot buttered toast; fill in the centgr of the 
circle with two cups of celery, cut into inch 
lengths and cook in boiling water until ten- 
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St. Patrick’s Dishes: Potato Surprise 


Well-seasoned, mashed potato is molded to simulate tall hats,—the crown and brim 
molded separately,—and in the crown portion a“ surprise” is inserted in the fol- 
lowing way: Just before placing on the brim portion, the center of the under part 
of the crown is carefully removed, and minced chicken or veal substituted. The 
crown is then very carefully arranged on the brim, so that the filling will remain in 
place, and a band effect is secured by arranging tiny bits of parsley around the joining 


— 


der (about two hours), then stir into one 
and one half cups of cream sauce. In mak- 
ing the sauce use water in which the celery 
was cooked for one half, and half cream. 
From “Practical Cooking and Serving.’ 


Ham and Spanish Eggs 


Serve poached eggs on thin slices of broiied 
or fried ham. When served on hot, highly 
seasoned boiled rice, they are called Spanish 
eggs. From the “ Boston Cook Book.” 


Eggs Poached in Tomatoes, or & la Dauphine 


Stew slowly for ten minutes half a can of 
tomatoes and one small onion, cut fine. Sea- 
son highly with salt and pepper and but- 
ter. Break six eggs into a bowl without 
beating, and when everything else is ready 
to serve slip them into the hot tomatoes. 
Lift the white carefully with a fork, as it 
cooks, until it is all firm; then prick the yolks 
and let them mix with the tomato and white. 
The mixture should be quite soft, but with 
the red tomatoes, the white and yellow of the 
egg, quite distinct. Serve at once on toast. 


To Make Sure of Fresh Eggs 


Following are two tests for eggs from a 
bulletin of the United States Department of 


Agriculture: “There are many ways of 
testing the freshness of eggs which are more 
or less satisfactory. ‘Candling,’ as it is 
called, is one of the methods most com- 
monly followed. The eggs are held up in a 
suitable device against a light. The fresh 
egg appears unclouded and almost trans- 
lucent; if incubation has begun, a dark spot 
is visible, which increases in size according 
to the length of time incubation has con- 
tinued. A rotten egg appears dark colored. 
Egg dealers become very expert in judging 
eggs by testing them by this and other 
methods. 

The age of eggs may be approximately 
judged by taking advantage of the fact that 
as they grow old their density decreases 
through evaporation of moisture. Accord- 
ing to Siebel a new-laid egg placed in a 
vessel of brine made in proportion of two 
ounces of salt to one pint of water, will at 
once sink to the bottom. An egg one day 
old will sink below the surface, but not to 
the bottom, while one three days old, will 
swim just immersed in the liquid. If more 
than three days old, the egg will float on the 
surface, the amount of shell exposed in- 
creasing with age; and if two weeks old, only 
a little of the shell will dip in the liquid.” 

The color of the egg-shell shows, how- 
ever, nothing concerning the quality of the 
egg. 
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Recipes from the Paper-Bag Dinner 


EDITOR’S NOTE—From these recipes were made the very successful dishes served at the 
recent paper-bag dinner given at Delmonico’s in New York by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
They have been translated from the French of Seraphin Millon, the chef of that famous restaurant. 


Cheese Soufflé 


Make a square box out of a paper bag and 
fill it with the yolks of three eggs, three to 
four tablespoonfuls of cheese, two to two 
and a half tablespoonfuls of flour and a 
pinch of red pepper. Work this all to- 
gether, then mix with it the whites of 
six eggs, beaten stiff. Put it all in the box 
and cook for ten minutes in a medium 
oven. Serve immediately. 


Fillet of Halibut with Oyster Sauce 


Cut the desired number of slices of hali- 
but, weighing about five ounces each; re- 
move the skin and flatten them slightly. 
Season with salt, pepper and add three 
raw oysters. Place the fish in paper bags. 
Mix a little flour with two cupfuls of 
cream, put about one soupspoonful of the 
mixture into each bag, add a little sweet 
butter, close the bags and fasten with 
clips. Bake in a slow oven for twelve 
minutes. 


English Potatoes 


Take a piece of sweetbread, put in cold 
water and wash it thoroughly. Then place 
in a buttered bag with a slice of ham, mush- 
rooms, salt, pepper, chopped parsley, shal- 
lop, a soupspoonful of tomato sauce, a tea- 
spoonful of jelly of meat. Close the bag and 
cook in the oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Green Peas with Mint 


Take small new peas, season them with 
salt and pepper, add a pinch of flour, a few 
leaves of mint, a little sweet butter and a 
soupspoonful of water. Put them in a bag 
and cook very slowly for thirty minutes. 


Stewed Mushrooms 


Take about four ounces of mushrooms, 
pare and wash them well, season them with 
salt, pepper, a piece of butter (size of a 
hazelnut) put in a bag and cook in the oven 
for ten minutes. 


Jelly Snow Balls 


= 


Mix the batter as for cake, steam thirty minutes in buttered cups, turn out, roll 
in granulated sugar. Cut a small piece from the top of each, fill with jelly, 
and serve at once with any favorite sauce or cream 
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Recipes from the Paper-Bag Dinner 


Chicklets 


Take a young chicken of about three- 
quarters of a pound, clean it outside and 
inside, stuff in the usual way, tie it and 
season it, adding a little melted butter. Put 
into a bag and cook it in a moderate oven for 
twenty-five minutes. 


Asparagus Tips Polonaise 


Clean and cut some asparagus three and 
one-half inches long, season with salt and 
pepper and put them in a bag with a tea- 
spoonful of fried bread crumbs and a little 
melted butter. Close the bag and cook it 
in a moderate oven for twenty-two minutes. 


Salade Tripolitaine 


Cut in the shape of lozenges, string beans, 
celery, beets and Brussels sprouts. Add a 
thin slice of truffles and salt; steam it for 
twenty minutes. Put it on the ice to cool. 
Serve French dressing in a separate dish to 
be poured on the salad at the table. 


Apple Dumpling 


. 


Pare and core some apples. Place inside 
some sugar, cinnamon and sweet butter. 


Roll each one in fine dough. Put it in a 
paper bag, pinned on each side. Cook it 
in an oven from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 


Sablé 


Two and two-thirds cupfuls of flour, one 
and three-quarter cupfuls of butter, one 
cupful of sugar, one-sixth of a cupful of 
thick cream and one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Mix all together. Roll and work 
the paste to one-quarter of an inch thickness 
and cut it according to the shape desired. 
Put it into a paper bag and cook it for ten 
minutes in a hot even. 


Pound Cake 


Take one and one-third cupfuls of sweet 
butter, one cupful of sugar and work it 
together with five eggs. Put the eggs in 
one after another. Afterward mix with it 
one and one-third cupfuls of flour and the 
zest of alemon. Put it in small casseroles 
and place six of those in paper bags. 


Almond Cakes 


Chop up fine one-half pound of almonds 
with one cupful of sugar, and three whole 


Creamed Fish in Lemon Cups 


Wash and dry large smooth lemons, cut the top and remove all pulp leaving nothing 
but the peel. Separate the bones and skin from any cold boiled fish; heat with a rich 
white sauce, and serve individually in the lemon cups. A novel way of serving 
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eggs. Mix three-quarters of a cupful of 
sweet butter with the zest of a lemon, and 
two more eggs. Work the whole together 
and place it in. little casseroles and put 
them in a paper bag. Cook in the oven 
for fifteen minutes. 


Café Turque 


Take a little bag, cut it in two so as to 
have two pieces of paper. Cut one of them 
and fold it up in the shape of a square box 
(see illustration in February number) into 
which put one pinch of coffee ground very 
finely, one lump of domino sugar and one- 
half of a cupful of water. Place the box on 


Simple Fish Salads for Lent 


the stove and let it come to the boiling point. 
Then serve at once. 


Alaska-Florida 


Cut a cookery bag in two, and fold it so 
as to make a square box about one inch high. 
Cut a piece of sponge cake the same size as 
the box, and place it in the bottom. Then 
take a pint brick of banana ice cream, cut 
it in six slices, and put one piece over each 
piece of the sponge cake and cover each with 
a meringue. Beat the whites of four eggs 
and one cup of confectioner’s sugar to a stiff 
froth; add the sugar slowly, and dust over 
with powdered sugar. Brown in a quick oven. 


Simple Fish Salads for Lent 


BERTHA BELLOWS STREETER 


Salmon Salad 


A can of salmon makes a delicious salad 
if used in any of these combinations: a few 
finely cut capers and a stalk of celery; a 
diced cucumber and a quarter of a Ber- 
muda onion finely shaved; two tomatoes 
sliced and four small cucumber pickles 
minced finely. In all these the salmon 
is marinated, broken into pieces and the 
mayonnaise dressing, into which the vege- 
tables have been lightly tossed, is poured 
over one large mound of salad or individual 
small ones. 


Crab Meat Salad 


Use twice as much crab meat as celery. 
Cut the vegetable stalks into fine pieces and 
stir them into the mayonnaise. Break the 
meat into pieces of uniform size, heap it 
upon a bed of lettuce leaves and pour the 
dressing over the mount. Serve cold. 


Sardine Salad 


Cut two stalks of celery into small pieces 
and finely chop enough parsley to make 
one-half of a teaspoonful. Remove the 
skins and bones from a small box of sardines 
then break the fish into small pieces. 
Lightly toss the celery, parsley and fish 
together and let them get very cold before 


serving. If the oil on the fish is of good 
quality, use some of it for diluting the 
mayonnaise dressing, which is poured over 
the dish the last thing before it is sent to the 
table. Serve cold. 


Oyster Salad 


Small oysters are best to use for salad as 
cutting the large ones is apt to make the 
dish look unattractive. Scald the bivalves 
in their own liquor until the edges curl 
slightly. Drain them, wash thoroughly to 
remove all pieces of shell and set them on 
the ice to chill until serving time. To every 
quart of the oysters allow two large stalks 
of celery cut into quarter-inch pieces. When 
time to serve toss the fish and vegetables 
lightly together in the salad bowl and pour 
over them a dressing made according to this 
recipe: Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
they are lemon colored, then add one level 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful each 
of pepper and prepared mustard, the grated 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, and, lastly, 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil poured in 
very slowly while the mixture is being beat- 
en. Beat well until smooth, then, while 
stirring briskly, thin with three tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice. Mild vinegar can be 
substituted for the lemon juice if desired. 
A suggestion of horseradish and tabasco 
sauce is used with this combination. 


By 
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Some Uses of Dried Apricots 


MRS. B. A. MARKHAM 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The dried apricot, which looks so unattractive at the grocer’s, is in 
reality of a higher actual food value than the pretty fresh fruit, because it has had most of the 
water removed and it is now in a more concentrated form, with sugar added. This fruit plays 
an important réle in stimulating the appetite dy its aroma, flavor and color, and in acting 


upon the bowels. 
clean and valuable for use on our tables. 


Raisin Pie de Luxe 


Stew one cupful of seeded raisins and one- 
quarter cupful of English currants in one 
pint of apricot juice. Add three-quarters 
of a cupful of cornstarch moistened in a 
little juice, and four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter. Putina pie shell previously baked and 
cover with a méringue of the white of two 
eggs and one-fourth of a cupful of sugar. 


Apricot Pie 


To a pint of fruit with very little juice, 
add the juice of one-half a lemon, three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar, blended with 
one-quarter teaspoonful of cinnamon, cloves 
and a dash of ginger, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Bake in a pie crust and serve 
either hot or cold. 


Stewed Apricots and Prunes 


Stew as for prunes, but use equal portions 


The dried apricots, when cooked, are thereby sterilized and are wholesome, 


of apricots and prunes, and use a little more 
sugar than with prunes as the apricots are 
more tart. This is made more interesting 
by adding one’s favorite spices in desired 
quantities. 


Apricot Dumplings 


Drain stewed apricots as dry as possible, 
and enclose two or three pieces of apricots 
in a round of rich biscuit dough rolled rather 
thin. Place the dumplings in a deep basin, 
sprinkle generously with sugar, nearly cover 
with boiling juice, dot with butter and bake 
in a rather quick oven. Peach recipes can 
be adapted to dried apricots with delicious 
results. 


Apricot Shortcake 


Make a shortcake in the usual manner, 
filling with stewed apricots and serve with a 
sauce made of the juice slightly thickened 
and made rich with butter as desired. 


= 
Cheese 
Canapés (IIT) 
Cut rounds from thick 
slices of bread, hollow 
them out slightly to form 
cases, and fry until 
golden brown in hot but- 
ter. Grate fine a suffi- 
cient quantity of mild 
cheese, adding to each 
cupful the white of one 
egg and a dash of salt 
and paprika. Drop a 
spoonful of this mixture 
in each case, bake about 
ten minutes and serve hot 
with a garnish of sliced 
sour pickle and strips 
of sweet red pepper 


By 
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What to Eat in March 


Tempting and Substantial Meals in Economical Bills of Fare, which may be followed in Whole or in Part 


These menus may be rearranged so as to bring the dinner in the middle of the day, if desired. Recipes 
for dishes marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 399 and 400 


Friday 
March Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Omelet 
Graham muffins 
offee 
DINNER 


Fried halibut 
Creamed potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Charlotte russe Coffee 


SUPPER 


Escalloped oysters 
Fried potatoes 
Raspberry jam layer cake 

Te 


Saturday 
March 2nd 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
DINNER 


Boiled tongue, lemon sauce 
oiled potatoes 


Rice pudding with dates 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Baked beans 
Orange salad 


Warmed ate cake, cream sauce 
ea 


Sunbdap 
March 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Bacon 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Consomme 
Roast turkey 
Mashed yellow turnips 
Mashed potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold tongue 
Pickles 
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March 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas with cream 
Rolls — Coffee 


DINNER 
Cold turkey with watercress 
Sweet potatoes, baked 

Corn 

Fruit Cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 

Turkey bone soup 


Macaroni and ch 
Grapefruit 


Tuesday 
March 5th 
BREAKFAST 

Oranges 
Fried hominy 
Liver and bacon 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Boiled New England dinner 
Lettuce and pimento salad 
Custard pie 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Creamed smoked beef 4 


French fried potatoes 
Junket with — dried apricots 
ea 


Wiebnesdap 
March 6th 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Fried hominy. maple syrup 
es Coffee 
DINNER 


Barley soup (from meat stock) 
Broiled fish with browned butter_ 
ice 


sau 
Potato croquettes 
Rice pudding, lemon sauce 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


*Hominy dominy 
Jam Cake 
Tea 


Thursday 
March 7th 
BREAKFAST 
Prunes 
Cereal 
*Philadelphia scrapple 
Popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Lamb 
Lettuce salad 
tottage pudding, nutmeg sauce 
Coffte 
SUPPER 


Lettuce and salmon, mayonnaise 
Hash toes 


March 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Boiled farina and cream 
Codfish cakes 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
sal 


SUPPER 


Creamed shrimps 
Toast Canned plums 
Sponge cake 
Tea 


Saturday 
March 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
Creamed smoked beef 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast beef 
ed celery 
Potato croquettes 
Pineapple tapioca 
offee 


SUPPER 
Macaroni and tom 


atoes 
Toast Apple sauce 
Coffee 


i Coffee Maple appics 
Coffee 
Friday 
Boilcall sauce 
Fried potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Stewed figs, whipped cream 
Coffee 
| 
7 


Sunday 
March 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Fried farina, maple syrup 
Bacon 


SUPPER 
, (heese fondu in chafing dish 
Crackers Jam 
Tea 


Wonday 
March 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Boiled ~ 
eggs 
Warmed-over rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Cold roast beef 
ie pie 
heese Coffee 


SUPPER 
Omelet souffié 
Stewed tomatoes 
Cream puffs Coffee 


Tuesday 
March 12th 
BREAKFAST 


DINNER 
Lamb and rice 
Apple and orange salad 
*Sponge 


offee 
SUPPER 
Bean soup 
Toasted lettuce sandwiches 
Stewed prunes 
ea 


Wennesdap 
March 13th 
BREAKFAST 
Orange Cc 
Potato omelet 
Oatmeal muffins 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 
Broiled fish, butter sauce 
Parsnip croquettes 


SUPPER 
Creamed oysters 
Fried potatoes 


Pickles 
Stewed apricots 
Tea 


Cheese 


Coffee 


Indian pudding, hard sauce, 
Coffee 


in 


March 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Recipes on pages 
399 and 400 


Thursday 
March 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Minced lamb on coast with red 


Potatoes boi ed i in jackets —~ 
‘Warmed-over Indian pudding with 
cream sauce 

offee 


SUPPER 


Deviled crab meat in crab shells 
Lettuce salad 
Jam Crackers 
Tea 


Friday 
March 15th 
BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 
Tomato omelet 


Custard Tea 
DINNER 
Macaroni soup 
Broiled fish 
Creamed potatoes with parsley 


Beets 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 


Saturday 
March 16th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Griddle cakes, syrup 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Beet salad 
Lemon jelly 
Tea 


DINNER 


Apple dumpling 
Coffee 


Three Meals a Day. 


What to Eat 


Crea 
Roast chicken, green mint jelly 


Minced chicken on 


Mashed po 


Sunday 
(8t. Patrick's Day) 
March 17th 
BREAKFAST 
Fish cakes 
Toasted corn muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH ‘ 
Egg and tomato salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Jelly Tea 
DINNER 
m of spinach soup j 


Green peas 
Baked potatoes stuffed in 
green peppers if 
Watercress salad I 
Pistachio ice cream | 
Cakes with green icing 
offee 


MWondap 


March 18th 
BREAKFAST 

it 
Cereal f 

Poached eggs 

Rolls Coffee 

LUNCH 


Chicken soup with rice 
Potato and egg salad 


Eclairs Tea 
DINNER 
Boiled ham 
Cabbage Boiled potatoes 
Layer cake 


Cuesdap 
March 19th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Ham omelet 
Rice muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
with 


chopped carrot: 
Gingerbread, chocolate icing 


DINNER 
beefsteak 
Spinach 
Grapefruit salad 
Junket and chocolate 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
March 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream 
Vegetable hash 
armed-over muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Macaroni with ham 
Pickle 
Preserves Tea 
DINNER 
*Baked fish with bacon 
Cabbage salad 
*Philadelphia pudding 
Coffee 


‘offee 


Rolls Coffee ra 
DINNER 
Broth 
Baked fish with mushrooms 
Riced potatoes bs 
String beans 
Ice cream Coffee 
“4 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Waffles, syrup 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER { 
@ 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Sally Lunn 4 ; 
Baked bananas Coffee ‘i 
Coffee 
q 
; 
Breaded chops 
Potato matches 
Succotash Lettuce salad oe 
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Thursday 


March 21st 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Graham gems 
Coffee 
LUNCH. 
Fish with asparagus 
t 


Warmed-over gingerbread, 
whipped cream 
Tea 
DINNER 
Pot roast 
Baked potatoes 
and tomatoes 

App ple salad 

Cottage pudc ing. pi pineapple sauce 


Friday 
March 22nd 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
*Buckwheat muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Fish timbales 
Olives 
Fruit crackers 
Tea 


DINNER 
Scallo 


*Che-on- pine salad 
Custard pie 
Coffee 


Saturdap 
March 23d 
BREAKFAST 


*Parker House rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cold-sliced pot roast 
Lettuce salad 
*Custard corn bread 
Tea 
DINNER 
*Spare ribs stuffed with apples and 
unes 


Pp 
Potatoes roasted 
Spinac 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Coffee 


Sundap 
March 24th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
*Baked ham in crust 
Boiled wenn in jackets 
Asparagus salad 
Chocolate px pudding 


SUPPER 
Grilled sardines on toast 
Scotch short bread 
er cake 
offee 


Three Meals a Day 


What to Eat 


March 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
on pages 


found among the Reci 
399 and 4 


Wondap 
March 25th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked liver 
Stewed tomatoes 
Gra it salad 
Suet pudding, whipped cream 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
March 26th 
BREAKFAST 
prunes 


Omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Canned corn chowder 
Lettuce sandwiches 


Wafers 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque 
Roast por 
Apple sauce 
Fried parsley 
Cheese 


March 27th 


Fruit 
Creamed codfish 


Gems Coffee 


ia Da tech 
e 


Cocoa 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Baked fi fish with stuffing 
Boi onions 
on y 


Thursday 
March 28th 
BREAKFAST 


Warmed-over gems 
Currant jelly 
Sandwiches 
Tea 
DINNER 
Pork and potato croquettes 
Baked potatoes 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Friday 
March 29th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Baked finnan haddie 
Cc ad 


Fruit salad 
Cocoa 
DINNER 

Cream of potato soup 
Boiled fish, butter sauce 
String beans 
Nut salad 

Coffee 


Saturday 
March 30th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
eggs 
Gems Coffee 
LUNCH 
Fish croquettes, Hollandaise sauce 
Hot 'piscuits 
Orange marmalade 
Tea 


DINNER 
Mambuss steak, tomato sauce 
3aked potatoes 
Augie om and ‘celery salad 
hocolate custard 
Coffee 


YQ 


Sunbdap 
March 31st 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Waffles 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast chicken 
Windsor potatoes Cauliflower 
Orange and cheese salad 
Ice cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold chicken 


Potato salad 
innamon 


Fruit 
Cereal 
Boiled tripe 
lI Ll Gems Coffee 
LUNCH 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold ham 
Baked potters 
Caramel custard 
Warmed rolls Tea 
DINNER 
LUNCH 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Tea 
Coffee 
Jam Tea 


Parker House Rolls 


Put one-half cake of com- 
pressed yeast to soak in 
one-half cupful of lukewarm 
water. Ina mixing bowl place 
four cupfuls of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one of lard, and two cupfuls of 
boiling milk. When lukewarm, 
add the dissolved yeast, stir well, 
and set in a warm place to rise, 
adding sufficient flour to make a soft dough. 
After the dough has risen to double its size, 
form into rolls, adding no flour at this time, 
but rubbing the fingers and board with the 
butter, if necessary, to prevent it from 
sticking. Roll one-half inch thick, cut 
with a small biscuit cutter, then roll each 
biscuit to make them oblong in shape, spread 
with a little butter, fold over, and place on 
the baking pan. Let them rise before bak- 
ing. If mixed in the morning, kneadat noon. 


Custard Corn Bread 


Four cupfuls of boiling milk, and three 
cupfuls of corn meal. Stir the meal into the 
milk as for mush, add one teaspoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, and let 
this cool. When cool add two well-beaten 
eggs, one teaspoonful of salt and three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake as other 
corn bread. 


Buckwheat Muffins 


To one pint of sour milk and cream mixed, 
add one even teaspoonful each of salt and 
soda, and stir in sufficient buckwheat flour 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in muffin or 
gem pans and serve hot with butter or milk 
gravy. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Bread 


Four cupfuls of soft bread sponge, one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar (or a little 
less), one cupful of currants and raisins 
(seed the raisins), two eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, not too much flour. Do not knead, 
but stir with a wooden spoon, then set it to 
rise and when twice its original size, bake in 
bread pans. 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Baked Halibut 


From a slice of halibut 
about four inches thick, care- 
fully remove the bone and 
spread the fish apart. Fill the 
hole with bread dressing sea- 
soned with butter, salt, a very 
little onion and sage. Cover 
the top with thin slices of 
bacon. Place on a rack in a 
baking pan with a little water 
and baste until baked. Set the 
bacon aside and when ready to serve place 
around the fish. The bacon will burn if left 
on the fish until baked. Thicken the gravy 
and serve separately. 


Maple Eggs (French Style) 


Pour some maple syrup into a frying pan 
and heat it, then break the eggs and drop 
them into the boiling syrup just as if for 
poaching them in water. 


Ham Baked in Crust 


Soak a medium-sized smoked ham over- 
night, then hang it up for an hour to dry. 
Cut off the skin and some of the fat, leaving 
about a finger thickness of fat on the ham, 
sprinkle with ground allspice and nut- 
meg, then make a dough of rye flour and 
water. Roll it out to the thickness of 
about two fingers. Cover the ham com- 
pletely with this dough, place in a roast- 
ing pan and bake for two and a half to 
three hours. After the crust is cooled a 
little, break it off. 


S ponge Pudding 


Two cupfuls of milk, one-third cupful of 
flour, stirred smoothly into the milk. Set 
in boiling water, and stir steadily until the 
flour is cooked. When well cooled add one- 
half a teaspoonful of melted butter; one- 
quarter teacupful of sugar; and yolks of 
three eggs beaten to a froth. Before baking 
fold in the whites of eggs, also well beaten. 
Turn the pudding into a buttered dish, 
and put in oven in a dripping pan half 
full of boiling water. ‘Cook for about 
twenty minutes. Serve at once with 
whipped cream. 
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400 
Maple Apples 


Pare, halve and core half a dozen large 
cooking apples and put into a porcelain 
kettle with two cupfuls of water and one 
large cupful of maple syrup. Let them sim- 
mer until they are tender, gently turn- 
ing them with a fork when the edges 
begin to look clear. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. 


Spare-Ribs Stuffed with Apples and Prunes 


Sew together several pounds of fresh 
spare-ribs, so that they form a pocket, then 
stuff with the following: One pound of 
prunes boiled for five minutes (pour the 
juice of the prunes into a bowl). Peel and 
cut a quart of sour apples into small pieces, 
then mix them with the prunes, adding to 
this mixture sugar, a little cinnamon and a 
tablespoonful of cracker dust. Put this 
stuffing into the spare-ribs and sew the 
pocket together. Put juice of the prunes into 
pan in which the spare-ribs are to be roasted, 
and cook in the oven for one hour. 


Che-On-Pine Salad 


Soak some slices of canned pineapple in 
olive oil until tender, then spread with 
cream and pimento cheese, and smother in 
little pickled onions. This is very tempting 
served in a nest of curly parsley. No dress- 
ing is needed, as the vinegar is in the pickled 
onions and the oil is in the pineapple. 


Hominy Dominy 


Select large, plump olives, dry thor- 
oughly, dip into the egg which has been 
mixed with an equal quantity of milk, roll 
into cold boiled hominy, then again in the 
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Custard Corn Bread . 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


egg and finally in cracker crumbs; fry in 
hot fat. Pour over them a rich highly sea- 
soned tomato sauce, garnish with sliced 
lemon and bits of mint and serve hot. 


Philadelphia Pudding 


Scald in a double boiler one quart of rich 
milk. Beat six level tablespoonfuls of rice 
flour (don’t substitute corn starch) in suffi- 
cient cold milk to render free from lumps. 
Stir these gradually into scalding milk. 
Blanche and pound thoroughly twenty-five 
ordinary almonds and six bitter almonds. 
Stir into mixture while boiling, one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar. Stir frequently to 
avoid lumps. Boil one hour. Turn intoa 
pudding dish and decorate with mounds of 
stiffly beaten egg whites, and bake a few 
seconds until browned in a very hot oven. 
In the center of each mound put a sugared 
almond. Around the mounds place candied 
cherries. Serve cold with plain cream. 


Philadelphia Scrapple 


Cleanse and scrape well a pig’s head and 
feet and boil until tender, putting on the 
fire in cold water with some onions, carrots, 
two of each, some pieces of turnip, salt, and 
pepper and a dash of paprika. When tender 
remove from the liquor and put the meat 
through a meat chopper; extract all grease 
and boil again in some good rich stock. To 
each three pounds of meat, add one pound 
of Indian meal and one pound of rolled oats. 
Cook in double boiler for an hour. It 
should be very thick like porridge. Sugar 
added to the scrapple improves it. Wet 
molds or square bread tins in cold water, 
fill with scrapple and set away to cool. 
When wanted for use, slice, dip in crumbs 
and fry in butter. 
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“Dat ain’t got nothin’ to do wid de question” 


Mirandy on Being A Woman 


DOROTHY DIX 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


. Y gracious,” exclaimed Mirandy, 

M “hit sho’ly am gittin’ to be a 

jubous job to be a woman! 

“Hit used to be dat all dat you needed 
to be a woman was des to be born of de 
female persuasion, an’ to wear petticoats, 
an’ to make yo’self as good looking as de 
circumstances would allow. 

An’ all dat was expected of you was to 
do de kind of wuk dat fell fust to yo’ hand. 
Ef you was a po’ woman you wrastled wid 
de pots an’ de pans, an’ de cradle, an’ took 
in a little washin’ on de side to help out wid 
de rent, an’ buy de baby a new pair shoes. 
An’ ef you was a rich woman you set back 
in yo’ rockin’ chair, an’ fanned yo’self wid 
a pa’m-leaf fan, an wukked yo’ tongue 
a-scarifyin’ de character of de neighbors. 


“ An’ ev’ybody let bein’ a woman go at 
dat, an’ didn’t nobody scandalize you be- 
caze you warn’t doin’ yo’ duty as a woman. 

“But, my lan’, hit’s different now, an’ 
fust one of dese heah Wise Acres whut 
thinks dat he is ole man Solomon hisself, 
rises up an’ tells women dat hit’s a sin an’ a 
shame dat dey do dis, and den anodder one 
tells °em dat hit’s a crime dat dey don’t 
do hit, ontil dey has got me dat mixed up in 
my mind about whut a woman ought to be 
dat I’se a notion of buyin’ me one of dem 
harem-scarum skirts, dat looks like one 
pants leg, an’ startin’ out to be-a man. 

“For I’se done took notice dat de emblem 
of freedom is a pair of breetches, and dem 
whut wears ’em has got de right to do as dey 
pleases. 
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““Yassum, hit sho’ am hard to know which 
is.de straight an’ narrow path to tread ef you 
are a woman. For here comes one of dem 
Smart Elicks, whut feels lak dey has got 
a call to p’int de way to women, an’ he say 
as how women ain’t got no business to wuk 
at de kind of wuk dat has got a pay envel- 
ope in hit, becaze ef dey does dey takes de 
place of some man whut ought to have de 
job. 

“* Huh,’ sez I, ‘but s’pose de woman needs 
de money jest as bad as any man does? 
S’pose she’s jest as cold an’ hongry as he is?’ 

“*Dat ain’t got nothin’ to do wid de ques- 
tion,’ spons he, a-wavin’ his arms aroun’ in 
de air, ‘women ain’t got no right to earn 
money by wukkin’, becaze when dey does 
hit takes away from men whut, as hit is, 
is short enough on beer money, an’ change 
for de crap game. Let women wuk in de 
home where de Lawd put ’em.’ 

“* But,’ says I, ‘dere’s a lot of women dat 
ain’t got no homes, an’ ef de Lawd intended 
’em to stay put in de home hit looks to me 
lak he’d a been a little mo’ free wid supplyin’ 
“em wid homes.’ 

*“*Let women marry,’ says de man. 

“*Well,’ spons I, ‘I ain’t never seed none 
of my sect yit dat was so set ag’inst matri- 
mony dat dey wouldn’t marry ef dey got 
a good chanst. Furdermo’,’ I goes on, ‘I 
can lay my hand on my heart an’ say dat 
most of de ladies dat I pussonly is acquainted 
wid is done done deir darndest to ketch a 
husband, but de men sho’ly is sprinters in 
dese days, an’ dey runs so fast away from 
de altar dat dere ain’t many women dat’s 
got de speed and de endurance to chase one 
down.’ 

“*Facts don’t cut no ice in de discussion 
of a great social problem lak dis, Sis Mi- 
randy,’ says de wise man, ‘an becaze a 
woman ain’t got no home ain’t no reason 
for her not stayin’ it hit, nuther is her not 
bein’ able to ketch a husband got anything 
to do wid her not bein’ married so fur as de 
rights and de wrongs of dis heah female 
problem is concerned.’ 

“ An’ I tells you, hit’saterriblething dat’s 
gwine to bring dis country to ruin, for great 
big husky women to be gwine out in de 
world to wuk, an’ takin’ de very bread out 
of de mouths of po’, defenseless men whut 
can’t compete wid women in de labor 
market, becaze women not havin’ to tank 
up on red eye, nor support mo’ dan one 
fam'ly, can afford to wuk cheaper dan men 
can. 


Mirandy on Being a Woman 


“*Hit’s an awful thing, Sis Mirandy, an’ 
I tells you dat a law ought to be passed to 
keep women from gwine out of de home to 
wuk,’ 

“Well, bein’ as how I ain’t nothin’ but a 
ignerent ole woman, whut ain’t never done 
nothin’ but de best I could, I thought dat 
maybe dat wise man was right, an’ dat we 
po’ women had better starve to death dan 
upset de world by wukin’ at anythin’ ’ceptin’ 
cookin’, an’ scrubbin’, an’ baby tendin’. 

“But jest as I got hit kind of settled in 
my mind dat my duty as a woman was not 
to earn any money, an’ dat maybe I’d better 
give up dat fine washin’ I was takin’ in to 
buy me one of dese heah chicken-feather 
fur capes, heah comes along anodder wise 
man, an’ he says dat whut’s de matter wid 
women is dat dey is vampires, an’ leeches, 
a-suckin’ de life blood out of deir fathers an’ 
husbands, an’ dat de female sect won’t 
never amount to nothin’ ontil hit gits into 
de world an’ rustles for hit’s own livin’. 

“*Jest think,’ he cries, a-beatin’ on his 
breast, ‘of de disgrace hit is for a able- 
bodied woman to set home and sponge on 
some man instid of her gittin’ a job as a 
longshoreman, or a Steeple Jack, an’ earnin’ 
a honest livin’. I tell you she ain’t nothin’ 
but one of dese heah parasites.’ 

“*Well,’ spons I, ‘speakin’ for myself, 
by de time I done cook three meals a day, 
an’ cleaned up de house, an’ washed de 
clothes, an’ took care of de chillun, an’ 
patched Ike’s breeches, I feels dat I has 
supported myself, an’ about earned my 
share of de pork chops. Howsomever, I 
notices dat dem ladies whut has got jobs 
away from home generally has twice as good 
clothes, an’ don’t look mo’ dan half as ole 
as dem whut wuks at home, so maybe bein’ 
a vampire don’t agree wid de female con- 
stitution.’ 

“*But whut troubles me is whut is you 
gwine to do wid de babies when de mothers 
goes out to wuk? And who’s gwine to wash 
de clothes, an’ cook de supper whilst de wife 
is a-holdin’ down a job as a carpenter?’ 

“*Sis Mirandy,’ says de Wise Man, ‘dem 
ain’t questions for you an’ me to consider. 
Hit’s de great principles dat we’se got to 
keep our eye on, an’ dat is dat hit’s a shame- 
ful thing dat women is parasites, an’ dat’s 
whut is a sendin’ de country to de dogs.’ 

** An’ den heah comes along anodder wise 
man, an’ he say dat de reason dat men goes 
sidesteppin’ after spry young gals dat is 
young enough to be deir own daughters, an’ 
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dat don’t weigh mo’ dan half as much as 
deir wives do, is becaze de wives don’t take 
enough pains wid deir pussonal appearance, 
an’ dat hit’s a wife’s duty to keep a straight 
front figger, an’ her hands in a nice squeez- 
able condition, an’ to wear fine clothes in 
order to keep her husband in love wid her, 
an’ save him from temptation. 

“Dat sounds good to me, but jest about 
de time dat I was ready to knock off wuk 
an’ blow all de money dat I had saved up, an’ 
is got hid betwixt de mattresses, on a new 
frock an’ some jabbird-heeled shoes, an’ a 
bonnet wid one of des heah weepin’ willow 
feathers in it, I runs up ag’inst anodder 
wise man who makes his livin’ a-passin’ out 
advice to women. 

“An’ you oughter heah de way dat he 
lambasts women for deir vanity, an’ for 
puttin’ ev’ything dey can get deir hands on 
on deir backs. 

“*T tell you,’ he says, ‘dat de curse of de 
world is women’s extravagance. Hit’s whut 
drives men to drink, an’ makes ’em steal, 


an’ fills de divorch court,’ an’ when he say 
dat all de men spons ‘Amen,’ dough I took 
notice dat whilst a man approves of his wife 
not takin’ no interest in dress, he jest kind 
of natchally sidles over towa’ds de odder 
woman which looks most like a fashion 
plate. 

“ But all of dis is whut makes bein’ a wom- 
an sech a jubous job, for how is she gwine 
to keep from bein’ a parasite onless she wuks, 
an’ ef she wuks how is she gwine to keep 
from takin’ some man’s job; how is she 
gwine to stay home onless she’s got a home; 
how’s she gwine to marry onless some man 
asks her to; how’s she gwine to keep young 
an’ beautiful to retain her husband’s love 
when she loses dat love de fust time she 
strikes him for de price of a new frock? 

“Yassum, dere ain’t no odder job on de 
face of de yearth dat’s as hard as dat of 
bein’ a woman, or dat has got so many curis 
peculiarities to hit. Maybe dat’s dereason 
dat so few of us turns out a real fust-class 
piece of wuk at hit.” 
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The Teaching of Sex Hygiene 


PRINCE A. MORROW, M.D. 
President of the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 


Epitor’s Note.—Iun this paper Dr. Morrow surveys broadly the field of Sex Hygiene education, and indi- 


cates clearly the necessities, opportunities and limitations of the work done and to be done. 


His article is the 


sixth in our series, other papers having been by Rev. Lyman P. Powell, Havelock Ellis, Professor Wm. A. 


McKeever, Miss Clara E. Laughlin and Dr. Felix Adler. 


E hygiene of the sex function re- 

I lates not only to the health of the 

individual but has special reference 
to the particular purpose that function is 
designed to serve. So far as we can appre- 
hend Nature’s design in the sexual fe of 
humanity, the specific and supreme purpose 
of the sex function is reproduction—the 
transmission of life to the next generation. 
The office of hygiene is not limited to the 
care of the health of the existing generation, 
but embraces in its object the health of the 
descendants. The hygiene of sex has for its 
ultimate object the insuring of the produc- 
tion of healthy offspring. 

Should young people be instructed in the 
laws and hygiene of sex? Should educa- 
tional hygiene be regarded as a rational part 
of our system of education? 


OUR PAST POLICY 


In surveying the educational field, no fact 
is more apparent than that it has not been 
so regarded by parents and teachers. For 
centuries past, our educational system, both 
parental and scholastic, has been organized 
on a basis of silence and secrecy in every- 
thing relating to sex. In the teaching of 
the home and school the sexual organiza- 
tion of the individual has been entirely 
ignored. Tradition has imposed upon the 
instructors of youth an edict of silence upon 
everything relating to human reproduction. 
The elementary text-books used in the 
schools in describing the structure and func- 
tions of the human body have rigorously 
excluded all mention of a reproductive sys- 
tem, as if it were practically non-existent. 
While a knowledge of other functions of the 
body is considered a rational part of educa- 
tion, all. knowledge relating to the laws of 
life and reproduction is deemed improper 
and unfit. 
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Other distinguished authorities are to follow. 


There can, however, be no greater satire 
upon Creative Wisdom than to assume that 
a knowledge of the function which is given 
to codperate in the Divine mission of crea- 
tion, and to which the life of the race is 
entrusted, is not fit to be taught to young 
people. Viewed rightly, the subject of sex, 
the ever-recurring miracle of generation and 
birth, is, in the language of Hon. Canon 
Lyttleton, “full of nobleness, purity and 
health.” The attitude of parents and 
pedagogues would seem to justify the char- 
acterization of sex as ‘“‘an indiscretion, if 
not a positive impropriety, on the part of 
the Creator.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


It would appear that educators of youth 
look upon sex as an_unfortunate or at least 
an inconvenient attribute of human nature, 
and act upon the principle that the only safe 
plan is to ignore its existence. And yet they 
should know that, from a biological point of 
view, the sex function is the most important 
function of the body, and is intimately con- 
nected with the physical, mental and moral 
development. Its right use is the surest 
basis of individual health, happiness and 
usefulness in life, as well as of racial perma- 
nence and prosperity. Its abuse or misuse 
is the cause of a vast deal of disease and 
misery. The physical consequences of un- 
clean living represent, in the opinion of 
competent observers, fully one-eighth of 
all the diseases which afflict humanity. In 
the period of life from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-fifth year, it is probable that the 
unnatural or irregular exercise of the sex 
function causes more suffering, physical 
and mental, than all other diseases taken 
together. 

The same social sentiment which places a 
premium upon ignorance, by withholding all 
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knowledge of the laws and hygiene of sex, 
is responsible for covering up and concealing 
the consequences of the sexual errors due 
largely to this enforced ignorance. It is 
only in the confessional of the consulting 
room, in the dispensaries, hospitals and 
other public institutions, that one can gain 
any adequate conception of the enormous 
toll in the shape of suffering, disease and 
death exacted by nature for a violation of 
her laws, resulting from ignorance and sex- 
ual impurity. 

Marriage and parentage are the most 
important and momentous events of human 
life because conditioning the most vital 
interests of the individual and the future of 
the race. The aim of sex hygiene is to 
direct the exercise of the reproductive func- 
tion in the legitimate way imposed by 
marriage and for the purpose of procreation. 

A more forceful significance is given to 
the importance of sex hygiene by the in- 
creased recognition of the racial value of the 
child and the important réle played by 
heredity in determining its life destiny. 
Upon how people mate depends the quality 
of the offspring, and upon the quality of the 
offspring hangs the destiny of the nation. 
This gives a new and more exalted concep- 
tion of the responsibilities of parentage. 

The introduction into marriage of diseases 
which come from the irregular exercise of 
the sex function is responsible for some of 
the saddest and most tragic experiences of 
human life. In addition to their ruinous 
effect upon the health and lives of wives and 
mothers, they engender a vast mass of dis- 
“ase and misery in the descendants. The 
special significance of this class of diseases 
as a danger to the family and the race is due 
to the fact that they specifically affect the 
system of generation. 

One of these infections produces a steril- 
izing effect upon the procreative capacity of 
both men and women; the other poisons the 
sources of life and so vitiates the processes of 
nutrition that the product of conception 
is killed outright or blighted in its normal 
development. The children who escape 
with their lives are physical and mental 
weaklings stamped with organic defects, 
which, if they grow up and marry, may be 
transmitted to the third generation. 

In tracing the causes of these infections 
in married life and their pitiable and tragic 
consequences, it is found that they are due 
largely to ignorance and the lack of moral 
training in the young. The recognition of 
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this fact has been the chief impelling motive 
to the inauguration of the campaign for sex 
hygiene. 


WHO SHOULD BE TEACHER? 


The problem of teaching sex hygiene is 
primarily a problem for parents, and the 
ideal place for sex teaching is the home, 
since the foundations of what may be 
termed the sexual character are laid in 
early youth. The ideals and principles in- 
stilled in this formative period are apt to 
determine the attitude toward sex and sex 
relations throughout life. The majority of 
parents, however, are disinclined or incom- 
petent to give this instruction judiciously 
and effectively, and the duty necessarily de- 
volves upon the schools. . 

Many parents are silent because they fear 
to soil the “crystal purity of the youthful 
mind” with a thought or suggestion of any- 
thing so shameful as sex. If ignorance were 
a preservative of innocence, if their silence 
shielded youth from sexual errors, it might 
be justified. But there is nothing more 
fatuous than the belief that they succeed. 
The objection urged by some that sex educa- 
tion would stimulate an unhealthy curiosity, 
and focus the imagination upon sexual 
matters, is scarcely more valid. Curiosity 
about the origin of life and sex already 
exists; it is implanted by nature. If it is 
not satisfied from pure sources it will be fed 
from impure and tainted sources. It must 
be the pure wholesome education of the 
home or the corrupt teaching of the streets; 
there has been no alternative. 


FACTS TO BE TAUGHT 


Time and space will not permit the for- 
mulation of a complete program of the 
education proposed. In a general way it 
may be said that the facts of life and sex 
should be given to children by their parents 
when the age of curiosity and understanding 
is reached. The child’s questions as to the 
origin of life should be answered honestly 
and frankly. This instruction should safe- 
guard the child’s mind from the contamina- 
tion of impure knowledge and serve as a 
preparation for more specific and definite 
knowledge in the future. Before the pu- 
bertal age the boy should be instructed in a 
knowledge of the true meaning and right 
uses of the reproductive function and in the 
phenomena of his sexual nature; the sig- 
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nificance of these phenomena, their rela- 
tion to his physical health and well-being; 
and the necessity of the control of the sex 
impulse. 

Girls should be informed by their mothers 
of the phenomenon of periodicity in relation 
to the maternal function and the importance 
of the care of the health during this period. 

The education begun at home should be 
continued and completed in the schools. 
There is a general consensus of opinion 
among those who have studied this subject, 
that the teaching of sex in the schools should 
be conducted along biological lines, taking 
botany and zodlogy for the basis of such 
instruction. The normal processes of re- 
production in plants and lower animals 
should be taught, unfolding the beauties and 
mysteries of the great law of reproduction 
which runs throughout all animate nature. 
The knowledge of the processes inseparable 
from reproduction in animals furnishes 
analogies which may be applied to similar 
processes in human reproduction. This in- 
struction may be given a purely intellectual 
direction, and does not appeal to sensuality 
as it is altogether impersonal. Nature’s 
wonderful method of continuing the life of 
the universe creates a wholesome attitude of 
mind toward the processes of the renewal of 
human life, as something pure and sacred. 

The bacteriological phases of biology 
afford valuable lessons which may be ap- 
plied to human life. The fact that sound 
seed is absolutely essential to the production 
of healthy plants and that seed bacteria 
inhibit normal growth and development, 
even in the most favorable soil, would 
admit of most impressive application of the 
fact that human bacteria or diseased germs 
are most inimical to the creation of healthy 
human beings and their normal growth and 
development. 

Instruction relating to sexual diseases, 
their pathological significance and their con- 
sequences to the individual and to others, 
would come with more weight from a 
physician. Not only should these physical 
dangers be exposed, but the fact should be 
impressed that they are almost inseparable 
from irregular sex relations. When moral 
considerations would not avail, a wholesome 
fear of infection may act as a restraint. 
Especially should young men be instructed 
in the knowledge of the fact that continence 
is not harmful, but compatible with the 
highest physical and mental vigor, and that 
the doctrine of the sexual necessity for men, 
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which has always been invoked in support 
of a double standard of morals, is a physi- 
ological fallacy, and has been disproved by 
the experience of thousands of men who 
have lived continent and useful lives. 


ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS 


There exists, among the great body of 
teachers, doubt as to the propriety of this 
innovation, and even an opposition to its 
introduction. Among the more intelligent 
and advanced instructors, however, espe- 
cially the biology teachers, there is a recep- 
tive and responsive attitude. There are 
others fully impressed with the importance 
of such teaching, who are skeptical as to its 
practicability. 

At the Mannheim Conference on Sex 
Pedagogy, May, 1907, there was a three 
days’ discussion of teaching of sex in schools 
and colleges which was participated in by 
the most distinguished pedagogists and 
physicians in Germany. There was a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that sex should be 
taught in the secondary school classes and 
the colleges and universities, and by some 
it was urged that it should be taught in the 
elementary schools. All agreed that while 
instruction in the origin of life should be 
given in the home and at an early age, the 
majority of parents were not qualified to 
give it, and that the duty therefore devolved 
upon teachers, and should be an integral 
part of the course of study in all normal 
schools. 


WHERE SEX HYGIENE IS TAUGHT 


In most of the states of Germany, courses 
of sex pedagogy for advanced high school 
students have been established. As these 
students are discharged from school, they 
are enlightened by medical lectures on the 
nature and peril of venereal diseases. There 
have also been established lectures for 
parents in order to enable them to deal 
intelligently with the sexual problem in 
the education of their children. Somewhat 
similay work is being done in France and 
the teaching of sex has been made man- 
datory in the Lycees by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

In this country a number of biological 
teachers have, of their own initiative, in- 
augurated the biological teaching of sex in 
high schools and colleges. A collective in- 
vestigation, now in process but as yet incom- 
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plete, made by the school health committee 
of the National Educational Association, 
shows that the subject of personal and sex 
hygiene is taught in 136 schools. The sub- 
ject is reported as “required” in 53 and 
“elective” in 15; 68 did not specifically 
answer the question. In 86 schools classes 
are separate, and in 23 mixed. Physical 
examination is required in 87. 

In the state of Washington each normal 
school provides instruction in sex hygiene. 
This is made mandatory by the State Board 
of Education. Attendance upon lectures is 
obligatory upon all students who apply for 
certificates or diplomas. Two periods a 
week for one semester is required of all 
students, and credit is given for this work. 
The lectures are given separately to classes 
of boys and girls, and never to mixed classes. 
The subject is treated more especially in 
relation to its biological, pedagogical and 
physiological aspects. The pathological as- 
pects are treated, but not with undue em- 
phasis. No systematic plan of teaching has 
thus far been formulated. 

An outline, however, has been prepared 
by the Superintendent of Public Education. 

The course briefly outlined is concerned: 
{—with the primary principles of biology, 
(a) protoplasm, (b) life, (c) the cell theory, 
(d) germ cells and their life cycle; 1l—the 
evolution of sex; I[1I—human reproduction 
presenting the (a) anatomical and (b) 
physiological phases briefly ,(c)embryological 
development touching upon prenatal in- 
fluences, (d) birth; IV—the phenomena of 
adolescence, physical and psychical, the girl 
and boy problem and its solution, adolescent 
reading and amusements; V—the pathology 
of sex onanism among school children, 
causation and treatment, social diseases and 
the social evil. (This phase of the subject 
will be treated briefly, for it is not believed 
that anything is to be gained by emphasizing 
the abnormal in sex); VI—sociological as- 
pects of sex, (a) recognized social conven- 
tions, what they are for and their meaning, 
(b) the nature and obligations of the family 
and the sanctity of the home, (c) the cen- 
tripetal tendencies of family life against the 
centrifugal tendencies of in- 
dustrial life, (d) studies of 
the theories of inheritance 
and environment, (e) 
eugenics, (f) infant mor- 
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tality, causes and prevention, (g) race 
suicide and the duties of educators in the 
preservation of the race. 

At the October meeting of the American 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
papers were read by President Stanley Hall 
of Clark University and Professor Bigelow 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and were discussed by leading members of 
the Biological Teachers Association. The 
opinion was freely expressed that sex instruc- 
tion forms an absolutely essential part of a 
rational education, and that the benefits to 
be derived from the biological teaching of 
sex were so great that all opposition thereto 
was bound to disappear. The necessity of 
such teaching was held to be too evident to 
be discussed. The question now was one 
of matter. and methods—the facts to be 
taught, the study of specific methods, the 
adaptation to the age and mentality of the 
youth, and the training of teachers in nor- 
mal schools for this important work. 

It is evident, however, that the introduc- 
tion of sex instruction in schools will not 
entirely solve the problem of the education 
of the rising generation in sex hygiene. The 
society above referred to has recognized this 
fact and endeavors to reach boys and young 
women of the working classes through con- 
ferences and lectures and educational litera-. 
ture. Several hundred lectures have been 
given in New York City before various 
social groups; in the settlements; in boys’ 
neighborhood clubs; to factory boys and 
girls; in the department stores, etc. One of 
the most valuable aids has been the lectures 
before the mothers’ meetings of the pupils of 
the public schools. This work has also been 
undertaken by various societies organized 
throughout the country with similar aims 
and purposes. 

It is believed that the National Federa- 
tion for Sex Hygiene, of which President 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard is the Honorary 
President, will give most effective aid in 
this work. The most obvious needs of 
the situation are the formulation of a 
systematic course of instruction, the 
preparation of suitable text-books, the 
standardization of sex liter- 
ature, and education 
of teachers to qualify them 
for giving instruction in sex 
hygiene. 
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HER WARDROBE 


Serge suit with plaits inlet in skirt. Semi-fitting jacket with strapped seams and corded loops. 
Black rough straw hat with facing and bow of blue taffeta. | Shot taffeta suit with plaiting at 
bottom of skirt and stitching over hips. Eton jacket with lingerie frill. Blue straw draped tur- 
ban with velvet bow and double wreath of roses. Pink linen suit with crystal buttons and 
eyelet embroidery on the sleeves. Corbeau braid turban with ruby and corbeau wings. | Norfolk 
suit in serge with white linen collar and cuffs. Red tagal draped turban with black velvet 
facing and wings. [Front and back view of pongee suit. Draped panel on skirt trimmed 
with black and white striped silk to match vest, collar, cuffs and back panel. Burnt straw hat 
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with blue satin bow and blue feather wing. {| Linen suit. Semi-fitting jacket with narrow collar 
and with square collar of black and white silk in back. Derby-sailor with cockade of feathers 


Our Pattern Department 


Patterns (postpaid) 34-40 inches bust, 50c. for costume; 25c. for separate waist or skirt. 
Children’s costume, 25c. Patterns cut to order, $1.50 for costume; 75c. for skirt or 
waist. Send orders to Pattern Department, and make remittances payable to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Edited by CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS hee@ 
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Taffeta frock with fluting on sleeves and at neck. Trimmings of cordings. Panama hat 
with taffeta bow. Linen gown with scalloped flounces. Tucked linen vest and frill, Em- 
broidered linen hat with brim of velvet. Striped voile dress with lace collar 
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Bordered foulard gown with vest and frill of net. Hemp straw hat with taffeta bow. Serge 
dress with Norfolk blouse trimmed with striped faille. Rough straw hat with quill. Crépe 
frock with foot band, deep front revers and back basque of agaric (Turkish toweling) 
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How -to: Buy: Hosiery 


A Much Misunderstood Problem Clearly and Fully Explained 


By 


CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Associate Editor 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Preceding articles in our series on the character and selection of 
textiles were as follows: “How to Select Linen,” March, 1911; “How to Buy Blankets and 
Towels,” April, 1911; “Fabrics for House Furnishing,” September and October, 1911. 


with as much thought as they do their 
hats,” the manufacturers complain, 
“‘and wear them as carefully, there would be 


5 I F women would only buy their stockings 


no excuse for a 
fourth of the 
complaints heard 
every day at the 
hosiery counter.” 
These complaints 
are, in general, 
made good by the 
retail shop; but 
the less exacting 
of women do not 
even take the 
trouble to com- 
plain when a 
stocking does not 
wear well, accept- 
ing the purchase 
as a poor one, 
mentally register- 
ing a vow not to 
deal at that par- 
ticular shop 
again, or not to 
buy the same 
gradeofhose. Yet 
this decision may 
be unjust to the 
shop and the 
manufacturer. It 
is on this “Oh, 
it’s too much 
trouble” attitude 
that the unscru- 
pulous manufac- 
turer can depend 
when he offers 
the guaranty to 
make good any 
imperfect hosiery. 

To become a 
competent judge 
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Diamond-shaped lace insets are delightfully effective on 
silk stockings. Motifs embroidered in cut steel beads 
match the cut steel buckles worn on black satin slippers 


of values in hosiery, certain principles in- 
volved in the manufacture should be under- 
stood. There are two types of hosiery: the 
seamless, as it is called, because there are 


no seams, and the 
full-fashioned, 
with the seam at 
the back and on 
the sole of the 
foot. A large pro- 
portion of adver- 
tised goods are 
seamless. These 
stockings are 
knitted in one 
piece on a circular 
machine, leaving 
an opening at the 
toe to be looped 
together. Most 
manufacturers of 
seamless hose 
shape the leg, heel 
and toe by steam- 
ing, and then dry- 
ing on boards of 
the proper form. 
There are excep- 
tions to this rule, 
one well-known 
manufacturer 
controlling pat- 
ented machines 
whereby the knit- 
ting and shaping 
are accomplished 
in one process, a 
filling being used 
to aid in the 
shaping. 

The advocates 
of the seamless 
stocking claim an 
advantage in the 
lack of seams in 
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the sole, which 
may cut ridges in 
the foot, and the 
impossibility of 
any bursting 
apart at the join- 
ing. An addi- 
‘tional claim is 
made by one 
manufacturer 
that the toe and 
sole of a seamless 
stocking can be 
made heavier 
than on a full- 
fashioned stock- 
ing. 

Although many 
men prefer the 
seamless stock- 
ing, it is not con- 
sidered as satis- 
factory by critical 
women as the 
full-fashioned 
stocking, knit- 
ted on machines 
with the needles 
arranged in 


straight lines, 
which automatic- 
ally drop the req- 


uisite number of 
stitches at various 
points to make 
the stocking con- 
form to the nat- 
ural shape of the 
leg and foot. The 
result is a stock- 
ing closely out- 
lining the leg, and 
fitting smoothly 
at the ankle. 

In knitting a 
full-fashioned 
stocking the start 
is made at the 
top, so that the 
shaping is by nar- 
rowing, rather 
than widening, 
and until recently 
the width was 
uniform to the 
calf of the leg. 
An improvement 
has now been 


Clock decorations of embroidery or lace lend, perhaps, a newer 
touch than does ankle embroidery 


ed the leg more 
generously. All 
of the French 
stockings are full- 
fashioned, and on 
this account were 
for many years 
considered _ pref- 
erable to those of 
domestic manu- 
facture. Today, 
it is claimed, and 
apparently with 
justice, that the 
full-fashioned 
stockings made in 
this country are 
better in shape 
than the French 
ones because the 
ankle is made 
smaller. The 
American woman 
is proud of a well- 
turned ankle, and 
insists upon 
stockings which 
will reveal its 
charms to the 
greatest advan- 
tage. Some of the 
German manu- 
facturers shape 
their stockings 
intended for the 
American trade 
according to the 
ideas worked out 
here. 

The improve- 
ment in dyestufis 
hasbrought about 
a corresponding 
improvement in 
the color of stock- 
ings, and we hear 
less and less of the 
deteriorating 
effects of cheap 
dyes. It is in- 
teresting to learn 
that hosiery is 
dyed in two ways 
—either the yarn 
is dyed in the 
skein, a process 
known as ingrain, 
or the knitted 


made by one large manufacturer in keeping product is immersed in a bath of dye mat- 


the top slightly wider where nature has mold- 


ter,a method called dipping. Theaimindye- 
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ing is to produce 
a color which will 
be affected as lit- 
tle as possible by 
exposure to the 
air and light, by 
washing, ironing 
and rubbing, and 
by perspiration. 
The color must 
therefore with- 
stand not only 
friction but the 
action of alkali 
solutions under 
high tempera- 
tures. If your 
stockings are in- 
jured in the laun- 
dry it is generally 
due to the free 
alkali in the soap. 
The ordinary yel- 
low soap has a 
large measure of 
color-destroying 
alkali, and should 
be used carefully 
in laundering 
stockings. 
Fastness to 
perspiration is 
particularly hard 
to obtain, as its 
action on colors 
not only varies 
with different per- 
sons, but with the 
condition of 
health. Perspira- 
tion, as the reader 
knows, is com; 
posed almost en- 
tirely of water, 
with some salt 
and traces of such 
acidsasaceticand 
formic. These 
acids would not 
injure the fiber 
did they not be- 
come concentrat- 
ed through the 
continual evapo- 
ration of the per- 
spiration. 


There are three classes of dyestuffs used 
on hosiery: oxidized black, sulphur black 
and developed black. In judging the value 
of hosiery it may be helpful to know that 
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ELABORATE DESIGNS IN THE NEW HOSIERY 


Designs as beautiful and intricate as those of real lace are 

shown in the openwork stockings. Inserts of lace, as well 

as dainty embroidered designs, are used to enhance stockings 
of all the better grades 


oxidized black is 
the cheapest, and 
particularly bril- 
liant and lasting, 
but the color is 
fixed by an ox- 
idizing agent 
which, if not used 
properly, will 
have the same 
effect that iron 
rust hason metal, 
attacking and 
weakening the 
fiber. Stockings 
which have been 
carelessly colored 
by this dyestuff 
will turn green 
when exposed to 
the action of per- 
spiration. Ho- 
siery dyed with 
sulphur black is 
the strongest, 
and it is this dye- 
stuff that is gen- 
erally used to- 
day. Developed 
black is the most 
expensive, and is 
very fast in laun- 
dering. A knowl- 
edge of the dye 
used will, there- 
fore, aid in sum- 
ming up the value 
of the goods. 
These general 
remarks explain- 
ing various 
phases of the 
manufacture of 
hosiery apply 
equally to the 
three classes, cot- 
ton, lisle thread 
and silk. In all 
three classes, 
likewise, a medi- 
um-weight stock- 
ing should be 
chosen if one de- 
sires hosiery 
which will wear. 
Fascinating and 


effective as is the gauzelike hosiery so much 
in vogue, it does not give good service. In 
the better grades the weakness at the back, 
above the ankle, where the narrowing pro- 
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duces an increased strain on each thread, is 
partially overcome by the use of an extra 
thread in knitting to reénforce the other 
threads. These precautions, however, can- 
not give to hosiery made from very fine 
threads the wearing qualities of the heavier 
grades. 

The fineness of the full-fashioned stocking 
is determined by the number of meshes to 
the inch, and by the needles in the seamless 
stocking. By stretching between the fin- 
gers two stockings of different grades, it is 
an easy matter to find out which is the finer 
by the increased number of wales or meshes. 

When we study the three classes sepa- 
rately—cotton, lisle thread, and silk—we 
find that it is the grade of the raw cotton 
used that is the important factor in the 
character and value of the cotton stocking. 
High-grade, long staple cotton is the best, 
because it does not have to be twisted much 
in spinning, and the yarn is therefore soft 
and absorbent. As the English are willing 
to give more time and attention to cotton 
spinning than we in this country, some of 
our large manufacturers send their yarns to 
Manchester to be woven. Skilled labor at 
lower wages, the special attention given to 
each branch of the manufacture, and the 
high grade of cotton used—all in the en- 
deavor to keep the finished product up to 
a certain high standard—have succeeded 
in making goods of the rank of the Irish 
balbriggan better in value than the sub- 
stitute, claimed to be just as good, made 
in this country. The cheap labor in Ger- 
many makes it possible for us to import a 
low-priced cotton stocking of good value. 
Asa rule this is a softer, more firmly woven 
stocking than that made in this country to 
retail at the same price. 

A lisle stocking is one manufactured from 
lisle thread, which is made out of combed 
Egyptian cotton tightly twisted and run 
through a flame of gas to singe the lint or 
peachlike fuzz always seen on other yarns 
made from cotton. This singeing process 
does not injure the yarn, but gives to the 
stocking a very firm, wiry feel. A silky 
appearance is given to a cotton or lisle 
thread stocking by mercerizing, which is a 
process of treating yarns with caustic soda. 
If scientifically done, this makes the yarn 
more durable by swelling the fiber until it 
loses its flattened, twisted shape, and be- 
comes more nearly smooth and round. 
Mercerizing cotton helps it to take the dye 
more easily; cotton being more difficult to 
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dye than silk. A mercerized stocking is 
also apt to be a better grade of hosiery be- 
cause the finer grades of cotton are chosen, 
the long, silky Sea Island and Egyptian 
cottons being selected. There is a certain 
disadvantage in mercerized yarns because of 
their lack of elasticity ; but their fine appear- 
ance offsets this fault, and correct shaping 
of the stocking makes the finished article as 
satisfactory as the plain. 

A lisle thread stocking might almost be 
considered the connecting link between the 
cotton and silk stocking. Fashioned from 
cotton, it has the same tantalizing habit 
as the silk of dropping “ladders” when a 
stitch is broken. Nevertheless, the silk 
stocking is the chosen hosiery of the well- 
gowned woman. The fad for silk hose has 
reached a_ furore. Silk stockings of the 
cheapest grades are preferred to good cotton 
or lisle thread ones. Those who have stud- 
ied the situation carefully are inclined to be- 
lieve that the pendulum is slowly swinging 
back to a happy mean. Women are begin- 
ning to be disgusted with the very cheap 
grades of silk stockings—often not silk at 
all—and are spending their money for cot- 
ton and lisle stockings which will give wear 
and satisfaction. The demand has created 
this very cheap grade of goods, and the only 
way to eliminate them is to reduce the de- 
mand by refusing to buy stockings which are 
not all they claim to be. 

The makers of cheap hosiery have various 
methods of adulterating their goods. Tus- 
sah silk, spun silk, and even wood fiber are 
sold under the stamp of pure silk. Spun 
silk, for instance, is made from floss, injured 
cocoons, husks and waste from reeling. It 
bears the same relation to silk that cotton 
waste does to cotton, or shoddy to wool. 
Hosiery made out of wood fiber is fine in 
appearance but will not wear and stretches 
badly out of shape. It can be distinguished 
by a hard feeling in the stockings, as if they 
had been knitted from a tightly twisted 
yarn. They are sold as pure silk for twenty- 
five cents per pair. Except in a plaited 
men’s hose it is practically impossible to 
buy a pair of stockings for this low price. 
Plaited goods, by the way, are those with a 
face of one material and the back of another. 
The face may be of silk and the back of cot- 
ton, the stocking giving very. much the 
effect of silk. The face may also be of one 
color and the back of another, both in the 
same material. 

Artificial or vegetable silk is made either 


SOCKS FOR THE 


Socks with striped tops and clocks rival those with checked and plaid tops. 


‘ KIDDIES” 


The checked 


socks with striped"top share the popularity of the dotted socks with ribbed top 


from wood fiber, or from raw cotton, which 
is converted into cellulose and pressed 
through minute holes in sheets of metal, so 


as to form a long, slender filament. Arti- 
ficial silk burns as cotton does, that is, very 
much as a splinter of wood, with practically 
no ash and with the familar smell of burned 
wood. The silk fiber, on the other hand, 
burns like the wool fiber, boiling up or 
bubbling, forming a lumpy sort of ash and 
giving forth the odor of burned hair. The 
simplest test, therefore, for silk hosiery is 
to pull out a few threads at the top of the 
stocking and put a lighted match to them. 

With silk at three dollars a pound, instead 
of six and seven dollars, as it was a few years 
ago, there is no legitimate reason why 
adulterants should be used in the manu- 
facture of silk stockings. A comparatively 
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good grade of silk hosiery for women can 
be sold for fifty cents a pair. A stocking 
selling at this price is not, naturally, a heavy 
one, as only a certain amount of silk can be 
used, but a guaranty is given with it. For 
the same very reasonable price there is a 
silk and lisle hose, the amount of silk used 
being comparatively small, as only the 
measurement from the ankle to the middle 
of the calf is of silk, the foot and upper 
portion being of the lisle. You cannot ex- 
pect the wear, however, from these cheaper 
silk stockings, spun with one thread, that 
you will get from a silk stocking of medium 
weight, costing at least a dollar. 

A great deal of favorable comment has 
been created by the lisle or cotton feet and 
garter hem. But the claim that this has 
iengthened the life of the silk stocking is not 
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necessarily true. In fact, unless the lisle 
foot is of the same weight as the silk, it is 
likely to pull out. The silk top, when it is 
elastic, is said to be as satisfactory as the 
cotton or lisle top. On the other hand cot- 
ton will not run like silk, and the garter 
cannot, therefore, start the “ladders” that 
it often does in the silk top. 

It is particularly in the manufacture of 
silk stockings that the American manufac- 
turers have made marked progress and 
have succeeded in rivaling the French. 
There is no necessity for the American trav- 
eler to run the gantlet of the customhouse 
inspection on account of her silk stockings. 
The possible exception to this statement is 
the very fine and expensive silk stocking 
boasting exquisite openwork designs or elab- 
orate embroidery. This latter is spun 
from very fine threads, which break easily. 
Only on the hand looms, still used in France 
and England, can this damage be repaired 
quickly. The expense and trouble involved 
in constantly stopping a machine driven by 
steam would be enormous. On the other 
hand, there is a certain uniformity in the 
goods manfactured by steam which is lack- 
ing in that spun on hand looms. 

The consumer cannot hope toenjoy all the 
benefits of knowledge unless she exercises 
judgment in the wearing of stockings. 
Vanity must be cast aside. Comparatively 
few women are willing to admit that they 
require an outsize stocking, that is, one made 
with extra width in the leg. The saleswoman 
can only suggest, at the risk of displeasing 
her customer, the advantages of the outsize, 
but at the best it is guesswork, for very 
often the woman short in stature and thin in 
body, will have unusual development in the 
calves of her legs, while the tall, even stout 
woman, can boast of a small leg. When 
the woman who should wear an outsize puts 
on a regulation size stocking and pulls it up 
tightly with the garters, she 
produces two strains, each 
pulling against the other. 

If the stocking is a sheer 
one, manufactured 
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from very fine threads, is it not reasonable 
to expect a break in the threads somewhere 
in the stocking? Yet the woman, nine 
times out of ten, blames the manufacturer. 

It is vanity also which prompts a woman 
to buy a stocking a half, even a whole, size, 
too small for her. The little toes just must 
press against the stocking, although the sole 
may be reénforced, and the result is often 
a hole the first time the stocking is worn. 
Is it vanity or lack of knowledge which per- 
mits the tall woman to put an unnecessary 
strain on the ordinary length stocking when 
the opera hose can be purchased for the 
same price? The opera-length stocking 
measures, as a rule, thirty-four inches in- 
stead of the regulation twenty-eight. 

The garter top and hem are other inven- 
tions of the manufacturer to lengthen the 
life of women’s hosiery. The idea of both 
of them is the same, that is, the reénforce- 
ment of the top of the stocking. In the 
garter top the result is effected by knitting 
a certain depth at the top double, and in the 
garter hem an extra length is knitted and 
turned back, very much as the ordinary 
hem in dressmaking is formed. If women 
would only clasp their garters into this re- 
enforced portion, the likelihood of “ladders” 
would be lessened, but in their endeavor to 
pull up the stocking to the utmost they clasp 
the garters below this strengthened portion. 

In choosing the more decorative stocking 
the customer is paying for a cheaper grade 
on which extra work has been expended to 
beautify it. A silk stocking prettily em- 
broidered which sells for, say, $2, is equiva- 
lent in quality to a plain stocking retailing 
for $1 or $1.50. The “seconds” offered at 
bargain sales are imperfect hose, but this 
does not necessarily imply that they will not 
wear well. If in the dyeing the shade is not 
just right, the stocking is often classed as a 
second. Again, the machine may make a 

short length; not too short to 

be satisfactory on the woman who 

can wear short lengths, for whom 
these stockings may be a 
bargain. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
utensils and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order 
lo give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may at any time write to us for ad- 
vice concerning labor-saving devices, and have their letters fully answered. 
Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been tested 
and approved the previous month. Complete lists of these practical 
devices thus far tested and approved are to be had in the Jan- 
uary and August; 1911, and in the January, 1912, issues. 
These are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


Some Facts About Vacuum Cleaners 
By 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


HE floor test of a vacuum cleaner in 
the salesroom demonstrations is 
pretty, but little else. Good tests 

for efficiency are drawing flour from under 
a carpet into the cleaner, picking up flat- 
tened paper, cigarette butts, hair, straws 
flattened and stamped into the carpet, 
etc., also testing the tools for side suc- 
tion as well as directly over the nozzle or 
opening. 
To attain satisfactory results, one should 
keep in mind that the cleaner must be 
sufficiently convenient in size, weight, bulk 
and ease of operation to be used often enough 
to prevent large accumulations of dust, the 
object of the device being the thorough re- 
moval from household furnishings of the 
visible and invisible germ-laden dust with a 
maximum of ease and without destroying 
through too great suction the fibres and 
texture of the furnishings. This, too, must 
be accomplished with the minimum of 
noise, which, if great, soon wears upon the 
nerves of the operator. 

In order to operate efficiently, a vacuum 

cleaner should have at least twenty-five 

cubic feet of air displacement (or volume of 
air) and should have a sustained vacuum 
of at least one-half an inch. This latter 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Letters from subscribers have betrayed so keen an interest in vacuum 
cleaners that it is hoped, in this article, to answer such queries by explaining what type of 
cleaner, respectively, best adapts itself to certain home conditions. 


means a vacuum strong enough to hold up 
a one-half of an inch column of mercury, 
or a little over six inches of water. 

In simplest terms, vacuum suction clean- 
ers must not only clean efficiently but radi- 
cally. Whether a machine is a true vacuum 
cleaner or a suction cleaner, it cleans by 
means of air displacement. That is, suffi- 
cient air must be displaced to cause other 
air and dust to be drawn up, and this process 
must take place rapidly enough to suck the 
dust into its receptacle. The motor power, 
whatever it may be, must be sufficient to 
operate the fan or pump so that the air is 


- rapidly displaced, and steadily and strongly 


enough maintained to draw in dust that is 
deeply imbedded. 


The Efficiency of Hand-power Cleaners 


In homes where there is no electricity, the 
question of vacuum cleaning has been 
solved by the use of hand cleaners, and, in 
some cases, by means of water power ap- 
paratus. This latter type the Good House- 
keeping Institute has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of testing. The hand cleaners are 
operated by forcing back and forward a 
lever, or turning a wheel which actuates a 
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bellows or a pump. When using these hand 
devices it must be remembered that suffi- 
cient strength must be put into the work to 
equal, or almost equal, the power of a small 
electric motor; there is no magic about it 
—just “elbow grease.”” These machines are 
not for delicate women, nor can they be 
effectively used single-handed; a helper is 
necessary. Unless one can afford the energy 
and has a helper, one of the excellent 
sweepers on the market will be more satis- 
factory. But when used under proper con- 
ditions, the hand cleaners give good results. 
They are excellently made and can be con- 
veniently moved from place to place, weigh- 
ing between fifteen and twenty-five pounds. 

In addition to this type are piston hand 
cleaners which weigh about five pounds. 
They can be manipulated by one person. 
(These have not been tested by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute.) They are pushed 
about the room by one hand and the piston 
is forced up and down by the other. 

‘The choice of these cleaners should be 
governed by the relative ease of operation, 
real superiority over the broom, and the few, 
simple, non-wearing parts. 


A Variety of Electric Cleaners 


The choice of an electric cleaner is com- 
plicated, bewilderingly, by the varieties of 
types and kinds in the market. In the 
purchasing of these cleaners, as in the 
acquisition of any household machinery, 
one’s purse, dwelling, servant, and environ- 
ment must decide—to say nothing of the 
construction of the machine desired. The 
electric cleaners are happily adapted in 
their vast variety to all sorts and conditions 
of homes. In general the lighter and less 
bulky ones are for the one-woman staff, 
whether in a large home or an apartment; 
the heavier are adapted to large homes with 
strong servants who can lift the apparatus 
up and down stairs,—and are especially use- 
ful, other things being equal, for heavy 
upholstery and hangings. 

The technicalities reeled off by a sales- 
man are bewildering. “This, Madam, is a 
fan type machine,” says one. “This is a 
double-stage turbine type, the original port- 
able machine, which none excel.” “Here, 
Madan, is a positive pump type, to which 
nothing can compare in efficiency.” 

After all this advice we press on only to 
hear, “Why, yes, those other types are fair 
machines, but the single fan does just as 
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good work, is lighter,” etc., etc. By this 
time the seeker is exhausted and wonders 
how she can extricate herself. 

All these types do have their respective 
merits; each has disadvantages and advan- 
tages. In a large home or institution with 
servants to carry a heavy cleaner (from 
thirty toseventy pounds) upand down stairs, 
a pump type, or two or three-stage fan, is 
practical and useful, especially if there 
are many heavily upholstered furnishings. 
In an apartment, too, these are practical, if 
there is a convenient place for storing when 
not in use, as they take up considerable 
room in a small flat. They stand about two 
and one-half feet high and have a base 
about eighteen inches in diameter, if they 
have cylindrical cases. If they are hori- 
zontally cased, they take more floor space. 
In a small apartment or servantless house, 
or where little money can be spared, the 
one-fan type is the best, and the best prod- 
uct of this type is very efficient, doing prac- 
tically as much work as any vacuum cleaner. 

There are two kinds of portable vacuum 
cleaners: the pump type and the fan type, 
or turbine. The positive pump type in- 
cludes piston (generally not in the portable 
types), diaphragm, bellows and rotary. In 
these pumps the air displacement (or volume 
of air) is limited to the size and diameter 
of the cylinder or diaphragm and to the 
length of the stroke. In the rotary it is 
limited to the air space within the pump- 
case and the number of revolutions. The 
turbine is also divided into multi-, three- 
stage (three-fan), two-stage and single-fan 
types. In the positive pump types the 
motor operates a bellows, or two bellows 
acting alternately, through which the air is 
pumped, and is regulated by valves, etc., 
etc. This air comes in through the tool 
opening, deposits the dust in the dust re- 
ceptacle and passes on into the air chamber 
and through the pump and is exhausted 
from an opening. It is at this opening that 
the hose can be attached to blow out dust 
from radiators, books, etc. 

This pump type produces a high vacuum 
when the air inlet is closed, but the vacuum 
falls when the inlet is open. Furthermore, 
the intricate valves are apt to get out of 
order. But it can readily be seen that the 
efficiency of these machines is increased by 
the size of the pump, which, of course, adds 
with the casing to the weight; and the 
objection here is that the necessary size to 
procure thirty cubic feet air displacement 
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generally will weigh too much for the opera- 
tor’s comfort. Then, too, with some excep- 
tions, the many parts in the pump con- 
struction (valves, eccentrics, diaphragm) 
are apt to wear and get out of order. In 
the pump types there is little chance of 
slippage or leakage of air. 

In large establishments, however, where 
there are servants, this type is oftentimes a 
good investment, also in the larger apart- 
ménts, where there is much cleaning to be 
done. These cleaners have from twenty-five 
to thirty cubic feet air displacements and 
their actual vacuum measures from two to 
twelve inches, but as this measurement can 
not be maintained constantly it is more 
spectacular in effect than in practice. There 
are some semi-portable machines weighing 
from sixty-five to a hundred pounds, 
mounted on wheels which displace from 
thirty to forty cubic feet of air. 

An excellent type of portable cleaner is 
the fan or turbine if sufficiently powerful to 
create a strong enough pull or suction to 
draw out deeply imbedded dust. These 
cleaners are very simply constructed and 


consist of a motor, a shaft, fan or fans, and , 


dust receptacle. The fan orfans are mounted 
on a vertical or horizontal motor shaft. 
The efficiency of this type depends upon 
its perfection of construction and the type 
of fan and fan housing. The fan differs 
from the positive rotary pump in that the 
blades of a fan can be run at a higher speed 
and produce a large and continuous volume 
of air (air displacement) on which the effi- 
ciency of all cleaners depend. In the case of 
many of the two and three-fan type, the 
shaft is yertical and the fan revolves at 
about 2,000 to 3,600 revolutions per minute. 
There are only a few places that can wear, 
and these are at the bearings of the shaft 
and where at the axis the fans are joined to 
the shaft. These parts are so lubricated by 
the oil flowing from the lubricating cup that 
the friction is reduced to a minimum; 
furthermore, the tremendous speed in re- 
volving virtually forces the fans to revolve 
about an air cushion. To further decrease 
any chance of friction the shafts in some 
machines raise about one-sixteenth of an 
inch from the bearings, eliminating a fric- 
tional point between shaft and bearings. 
The three-fan type is a true turbine, re- 
using the air as does the turbine steam 
engine re-use the steam. The two-stage 
fans do the same to a lesser degree and are 
lighter in weight, and do efficient enough 


work for any ordinary household. Some of 
these with inclosed bottom have the blowing 
device as described in the case of the pump 
type vacuum cleaner. 

Of the single-fan types there are two: 
those with the dust bag and vertical fan 
working on a shaft hung horizontally, all 
included in one casing with the motor, 
and another type whose dust bag is hung 
on the handle outside of the casing, which 
contains the motor and fan. In the former 
the hose is necessary for all cleaning proc- 
esses; in the other type the hose is needed 
for blowing and cleaning walls and ceilings. 
This type consists of a handle four or five 
feet long, made of wood or a metal, at the 
end of which are inclosed the motor, fan, 
bearings, and oil reservoir. The floor nozzle 
is attached to the fan housing at the extreme 
end, called the “shoe,” and has an open- 
ing to which all the tools can be attached. 
The air and dust pass in through here past 
the fan, and are then thrown into a double 
dust bag, which is suspended on the handle. 
Thedust is deposited and the clean air passes 
out through the bag. The electrical connec- 
tion is controlled by a plug on the handle or 
other convenient place and the cleaner is eas- 
ily manipulated by pushing over the floor 
like the ordinary patent carpet sweeper. 

These machines clean with a large volume 
of air and do excellent work. The fans re- 
volve from about 6,000 to 9,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, making up in some degree 
for their smallness and in not being aided in 
their work by another fan. All the fan type 
or turbine cleaners maintain a uniform 
vacuum or pseudo-vacuum, the volume of 
air that it handles varying with the inlet 
opening, the amount being smallest when the 
cleaning tool is pressed flat against the carpet. 
In this case the vacuum produced is suffi- 
cient to exhaust the dust, while at the same 
time if large objects are encountered, by rais- 
ing the cleaner partly off the floor these enter 
aslotanda sufficiently increased volumeofair 
flows, carrying the objects through the nozzle 
and depositing them in the dust receptacle. 

In the pump type the vacuum is not 
maintained but is changed by the position 
of the tool. An increased vacuum is apt 
to overload the motor; in the fan type, on 
the other hand, the pull is steady and the 
motor consequently is never overloaded. 
Some pump type machines have a safety 
air valve to avoid overloading the motor. 

The last type of vacuum cleaner is the one 
whose machinery is installed in the cellar 
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and is connected by pipes to the different 
parts of the house. This is costly, but it is 
the ideal way of cleaning by vacuum, and if 
possible it should be employed by dwellers 
in houses of three or four stories, office build- 
ings and institutions. 


Points for Judging Any Vacuum Cleaner 


In judging a vacuum cleaner, remember 
that the dust receptacle may be above or 
below the fan or pump. When it is above, 
the air entering the cleaner through the tool 
deposits the dust, goes through the bag and 
through the revolving fan or pump and_.out 
again. When the dust receptacle is below 
the fan or pump, the air enters through the 
tool opening, flows upward, leaving the dust 
as it falls downward in the receptacle, and 
the clean air passes on through the fan or 
pump into the open. In the case of the 
single-fan machine, when the dust bag is not 
an integral part of the motor and fan, but 
is outside the casing suspended on the 
handle, the dust and air pass through the 
fan and thence into the bag, and the air 
passes into the open through the bag itself. 
Where the bag is above the fan, motor, etc., 
and when it becomes very full, it may clog 
the passage of air and thus reduce the power 
of air displacement, but if below mechanism, 
the fan may, if it does not force the dust 
down, become clogged with dust. Both of 
these contingencies are improbable, as the 
dust can be easily removed from the bag and 
the fans revolve so as centrifugally to force 
off the dust. If there is any escape of 
small dust from the bags placed above, there 
is always a shield to protect the machinery. 
In some cases the dust receptacles, when 
made in the form of bags, are made of drill- 
ing, duck, or flannel, and are often inclosed 
in an extra bag to prevent leakage. As yet 
none of the textile bags are made of suffi- 
ciently glazed material to prevent dust and 
germs adhering, but the bags can be boiled 
to prevent germ distribution, and if used 
after infectious or contagious diseases must 
be burned and new ones substituted. If 
dust receptacles of metai are used below the 
machinery they are fitted with an air passage 
with baffler to make the dust fall back into 
the pan. There is one machine in which the 
dust bag is set in a wooden drawer, and is, 
therefore, easily removable, and the dust 
does not scatter. 

The motors are built in a variety of forms: 
to run on any electric light circuit (universal 
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motor), or on alternating current (A. C. 
motor), or on direct current (D. C. motor). 
Many vacuum cleaners are now equipped, 
however, with the universal motors, using 
both A. C. and D. C., so that any family, 
in any part of the country, can use them 
without change. 

The rigid parts of the mechanism in port- 
able vacuum cleaners are made generally of 
aluminum. The cases of machines in which 
the motor, dust bag, etc., are enclosed in 
a single outer case are made of various 
materials, such as vulcanized fibre and 
pressed steel; enameled metal and aluminum 
rim; steel from one-sixteenth to one-eighth 
of an inch thick; cast white metal, nickeled, 
enameled metal and aluminum top; wood; 
quadruple silver metal; complete aluminum 
and metal-covered leather and aluminum 
top. In the small one stage machines the 
motor case fan housing and nozzle are 
usually made of solid aluminum castings. 
These cleaners range in weight from ten 
to seventy pounds, and include portable 
cleaners of all types. As regards the shape 
of the machine, the choice should be made 
according to the efficiency of the cleaner and 
the storage convenience in one’s home. 

The tools usually supplied with or with- 
out extra charge are as follows: Carpet 
sweeper, upholstery cleaner, tufter, hard- 
wood floor tool, picture, wall and woodwork 
cleaner, general utility, blower, hose and 
handle. Every machine has different tools, 
with differing terminology. These tools 
should be readily adjustable, smooth, so as 
not to cut or scrape the house furnishings, 
and should have their opening long enough 
and wide enough to clean quickly and not 
be clogged by bits of rubbish. Every ma- 
chine on the market has certain novel de- 
vices all its own, such as differently shaped 
operating handles to get under the furniture, 
different joints to increase flexibility, meth- 
ods of dividing the case to make it easier to 
carry about, devices to control the vacuum, 
etc., etc. 

Following is a list of the vacuum cleaners 
which have been tested and approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. There 
are other good ones on the market which it 
is hoped will be reported upon by the Insti- 
tute later on. 


LIST OF VACUUM CLEANERS APPROVED 
HAND-POWER CLEANERS 


Vortex Vacuum Cleaner; Vortex Vacuum Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 
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Pneuvac Vacuum Cleaner; Pneuvac Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Santo-Keller Vacuum Cleaner; Keller Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cyclone; Charles W. Emory, 2036 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Junior; Charles W. Emory, 2036 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINGLE-FAN CLEANERS 


Richmond Suction Cleaner; McCrum-Howell Co., 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

Vortex Electric Cleaner; Vortex Vacuum Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Eureka Electric Cleaner; Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Sturtevant Electric Cleaner; B. I’. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Semco Electric Vacuum Cleaner; Semco Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Magic Electric Vacuum Cleaner; Rosenfield Manu- 
facturing Co., 585 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Hoover Suction Sweeper; Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Co., New Berlin, O. 


PUMP CLEANERS 


Santo-Keller Electric Cleaner, Keller Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duntley Electric Cleaner, Duntley Manufacturing 
Co., 234 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Pneuvac Electric Vacuum Cleaner; Pneuvac Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Everson Electric Vacuum Cleaner; Everson Manu- 
facturing Co., 271 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Regina Pneumatic Electric Cleaner, Model B; 
a Co., 17th Street and Broadway, New York 

ity. 


TWO-STAGE FAN CLEANERS 
Monarch Electric Vacuum Cleaner; Monarch Va- 
cuum Cleaner Co., 1151 Broadway, New York 
City. 
THREE-STAGE FAN CLEANERS 


Vacuna Electric Cleaner; Vacuna Sales Co., 259 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Don’t Expect Miracles! 


By the 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 


cleaner to work miracles. An oc- 

casional subscriber who owns one 
has written expressing surprise and disap- 
pointment that it would not produce the 
results of a power-cleaner, installed in the 
cellar and operating by means of pipes. The 
portable cleaners, in the experience of the 
Institute—which goes beyond that of any 
ten housewives—are highly useful and 
efficient within their limitations. Some 
things the best of portable cleaners will not 
do. For example, they cannot extract all 
the dust from the centers of mattresses or 
cushions, and it would be foolish to expect 
it. The operation of a hand machine, more- 
over, involves muscular effort. It is fa- 
tiguing beyond a certain point. There is 
some work, even in operating a power 
cleaner. 

Following is an actual conversation 
which took place between the director of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute and a 
sales agent: 

SALES AGENT (a little disturbed): “But 


expect your portable vacuum 


I have just sold three gross of these devices 
to Messrs. Z. Y. Z., etc!” 

Director: “I can appreciate that, but 
did they test them before ordering?” 

Sates AGENT: “No; they did not.” 

Drrector: “Did any housekeeper test it 
before you closed the sale?” 

SALES AGENT (crestfallen): “No, I must 
admit none did.” 

Drrector: “Well, that is where our 
claim justifies itself. We, the Institute, 
stand between the consumer and the store- 
keeper who, without due consideration, 
offers the article for sale. In this way we 
can save the time and money of those who 
read our columns.” 

SALES AGENT: “I understand your posi- 
tion, and I am glad you have rejected this 
device and told me your reasons, because 
now I can improve upon it. No doubt all 
honest manufacturers will appreciate your 
efforts.” 

Director: “We certainly hope they will, 
for then our efforts will avail even outside 
our own subscribers.” 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested 
free of charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
as an editorial service to the readers of the magazine, who are entitled 
to accurate information concerning the newest and best among the 


many devices now on the market for the housekeeper. 


This de- 


partment of the magazine has absolutely no connection with 
any other, being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects 


A Nut-Cracker 


The Perfection nut-cracker is made of malleable 
iron, nickel-plated and attractive in appearance. It 
is a flat, bell-shaped piece of 
“4s metal, with the central portion 

cut away for the nut “pocket.” 
In the opening above this “ poc- 
ket” slides a ball and socket ar- 
rangement attached to the end 
of a screw, which permits of an 
upward and downward travel 
by a sharp tap on the end of 
the handle-bar. The screw 
action allows perfect work, as it 
can be stopped the very mo- 
ment that the nut is properly 
cracked. Price, $1.00. 
No. 470—Made by the Perfection Nut-Cracker 
Co., Waco, Texas. 
A Self-Shaping Pan Scraper 


This is a device to scrape pans or kettles upon 
which foods have been dried or burned, or when the 
vessel is rusted. The scraper is made of an im- 
ported Swedish high carbon spring steel, tempered 
after shaping, and is finished in gun metal or nickel 
plate. The scraper consists of a series of slits or 
fingers which are cut back far enough from the main 
scraping edge to warrant sufficient flexibility to 
allow each finger to follow into any dented places. 
They shape themselves to any angle or curve of the 
pan or kettle. The scraper is pointed on one side, 
the opposite having a curve. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 511—Made by L. C. Meyer, Davenport, Iowa. 


A Nut-C racker 


Friction Gas Lighters 
The Chandelier 
lighters are de- 
signed to light 
burners which are 
hung high on walls 
or ceiling. They 
are made in two 
types—curved and 
straight—and are 
respectively 2734 
and 31 inches in 
length. They are 
nickel-plated 
throughout. The 
spark results from 


A Gas Chandelier 


Lighter 


ge 


the friction caused 
by a small round file pass- 
ing over a piece of flint 
steel. These lighters are 
provided with the usual 
device to turn the gas 
cocks. The curved chan- 
delier lighter has a small 
tin hood to confine the 
spark. Price, $1.75 
(straight); $2.00 
(curved). 

No. 480—Made by the 
Safety Gas Lighter Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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“Round File Popular” is a friction gas lighter 
It is made 


suitable for use around a gas range. 
of spring steel wire bent 
into safety-pin form. 
On one end it has a 
round file, while the 
other holds a small piece 
of flint steel. By pres- 
sure of the hand the 
flint steel is brought 
across the file, and when 
allowed to snap back a 
spark is produced. 
Price, 25 cents. 

No. 482—Made by 
the Safety Gas Lighter 
Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


A Suction Carpet Sweeper 

The Sweeper-Vac is a floor and carpet sweeper 
combining some of the good points of both vacuum 
cleaners and the well-known carpet sweepers. It is, 
however, essentially 
a vacuum cleaner (on 
a limited scale) of 
the suction type. 
This sweeper is oper- 
ated in the same 
manner as the ordin- 
ary carpet sweeper 
and the suction is 
produced, as the 
sweeper is pushed 
back and forth, by 
two bellows operated 
by a mechanism at- 
tached to the wheel 
upon which the ma- 
chine rolls across the floor. The operation is 
simple and the results are satisfactory. Price, $9.50. 

No. 483—Made by the Pneuvac Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


A Gas Range Lighter 


A New Carpet Sweeper 


Aluminum Kitchen Utensils 

Small Boiler. This is a one-quart double boiler 
made of aluminum which is thick and difficult to 
dent. It'consists of the usual two parts, both of which 
are entirely seamless 
and there are no rims 
nor ornamentation in 
which dirt can be secret- 
ed. The lower pot is 
seven inches in diame- 
ter and stands four and one-half 
inches high. In this sits the 
other dish, which is five inches 
in diameter and five inches high. 
When in use the total height of 
the steamer is seven inches. 

Aluminum Boiler Each dish is provided with a 
long-stemmed, tinned-steel handle, which is riveted 
on the side of the pot and is very strong; keeps quite 
cool during the cooking processes. Price, $2.10. 

No. 486—Made by the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


Steamer Sauce Pot. This a double-boiler made of 
thick aluminum, difficult to dent. The lower pot is 
eight and one-half inches in diameter and six inches 
high. The other pot, which sits in the lower one, 
measures six inches in diameter and seven inches 
high. The one cover fits both parts and each pot. 


with the cover, can be used as a 
plain cooking utensil. Each 
pot is fitted near the top of the 
rim with a pair of handles of 
tinned steel. These are secur- 
ed by aluminum rivets with } 
broad heads which can not be 
pulled out. Price, $3.00. 

No. 487—Made by the Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Aluminum Double 


iler 


Preserving Funnel. This 
article, for use in canning or filling preserve jars, is 
well made of one piece of aluminum and is of a 

‘funnel cone in shape, with 

the bottom open. There is 
a handle on the side. The 
mouth is five inches in diam- 
eter, but narrows down toa 
circular opening about two 
inches in diameter, that will 
fit into any preserve jar and 
still permit the whole or halved fruit to pass 
through. Price, 30 cents. 

No. 488—Made by E. A. Fargo Co.. Taunton, 
Mass. 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners 

A Light-Weight Cleaner. The “ Magic’’ suction 
cleaner is small, compact and weighs ten pounds. 
It is of the fan type, the vacuum being produced by a 
rapidly revolving fan which is placed directly on the 
horizontal motor shaft. 
The machine is mount- 
ed on two small wheels 
and the suction fan 
works only a few 
inches above the floor. 
The suction nozzle 
rests upon the floor 
and is connected with 
the fan chamber by a 
passage two inches in 
diameter. The metal- 
lic casing of the fan 
chamber and passage is 
made either of nickel 
consumption on alternating or direct plate or 
aluminum. The cleaner is equipped with a small 
motor that will operate at low electricity current. 
It is guided by means of a long, swinging handle, 
from which the dust bag is suspended and attached 
to the air outlet on the rear of the machine. A 
hose for blowing and special tools for renovating 
and for kindred purposes are included in the outfit. 
Price (complete), $49.50. 

No. 489—Made by the Rosenfield Manufacturing 
Co.. 587 Hudson St., New York City. 


A New Vacuum Cleaner. The Vacuna differs 
from other types of vacuum cleaners in that it 
creates its suction by a principle which is new as 
applied to air—the principle of the steam turbine—by 
the use of three horizontal fans. It is thus possible 
to maintain a constant vacuum, whether the tool is 
open or closed, by the re-use of the air not used by 
either of the other fans. The mechanical construc- 
tion is simple. Three fans or turbine elements are 
mounted upon the single upright shaft of the motor. 
The air enters at the top of the cleaner casing and 
passes through the dust bag into the fan chamber 
from where it is blown out at the bottom The 


Aluminum Funnel 


Small Vacuum Cleaner 
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Household Devices 


nachine weighs. forty-five 
pounds and is encased entirely 
in steel. It can be separated 
into two parts for ease in carry- 
ing. There are no valves, no 
gears, no leather diaphragm 
nor complicated parts to be- 
come loosened or disabled. It 
is provided with an electrical 
push buttom switch and a 
clip to keep the cord plug in 
place. A very complete 
equipment of cleaning tools 
is furnished with this ap- 
paratus. Price (complete), 
$125.00. 
No. 490—Made by the 
Vacuna Sales Co., 259 Fifth Tian Yous 
Ave., New York City. 


Cake Pans 


The Elliott cake pan is especially designed for the 
baking of angel cake, sunshine cake, etc. This pan 
is circular, nine inches ‘n diameter, and is constructed 
of heavy tin three and one-half inches deep with a 
tube an inch and three- 
quarters in diameter, 
rising above the top 
from the center of the 
pan. This is used as 
a cooling and heating 
device and as a rest 
when the cake is in- 
verted during the cool- 
ing process. On each 
side of the pan are 
slides which cover slots 
suitable for ventilation and the insertion of a knife 
for loosening the cake after cooling. Price 85 cents. 
Express prepaid in the United States. 

No. 491—Made by Mrs. J. C. Elliott, 657 Wabash 
Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A Hinged Cake Pan 


This is a small circular cake pan two and three- 
quarter inches deep and seven inches in diameter. 
It is made of tin and the side is held together by a 
hinge pin which, when pulled out, causes the side to 
open and permit the removal of it and the bottom 
without injuring the cake. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 492—Procurable at Lewis & Conger, 130 
West 42d Street, New York City. 


Air Purifier 
The “Air Conditioner” is an apparatus of port- 


able size, designed to wash, cleanse, purify and cool 
the air in homes, offices, etc. It is nickel-plated and 


A Novel Cake Pan 


An Air Purifier 


consists of two parts. Into the jardinier containin 
water is placed the upper part, consisting of a motor, 


operated from a lamp socket and driving a centrif- 
ugal fan wheel; the nozzles and vanes of this wheel 
mix an invisible fine spray with the air, set in motion 
by the fan. It cools the air without causing an irri- 
tating draft. Price, $50.00. 

No. 493—Made by Malcolm Dickerson, 9 Camp- 
bell Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mitten Duster 


The Shino Chemical Mitten Duster is a hand 
covering for cleaning and polishing furniture, wood- 
work, shelves, picture frames, 
moldings, corners and out-of- 
the-way places. It is made 
of chemically treated heavy 
cotton yarn and prevents the 
scattering of dust and the A Cleanly Duster 
soiling of the hands. Price, 

35 cents. 

No. 494—Made by the Pioneer Mfg. Co., 522 

Sweeney Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, O. 


Window Tent 


The Walsh Window Tent is a small sleeping com- 
partment for the head only, with the end that fits 
into the window completely open to the outside air. 
The tent can be put in or taken out of the window 
conveniently and rapidly, or folded up and put away 
daily. It can be used in windows of different sizes 
or with beds of different heights. ‘The outside awn- 
ing can be lowered during rainy or snowy weather 
and the wind shield raised when occasion requires. 
The interior projecting awning is furnished with a 


Tent showing the Interior Celluloid Window 


detachable window, opening into the room (see illus- 
tration). This window can be taken out and re- 
placed quickly. It is made of celluloid, with a steel 
spring frame that fits snugly into the wall of the 
tent, preventing drafts or cold from entering the 
room. This tent enables one to maintain the heat 
of the room and keep the body warm while the 
respiratory organs only are —— in contact with 
the out-door air. Price, $12 

No. 495—Made by the Cabinet Mig. Co., Quincy, 
Ill. 


Perforated Camphor Holder 

This camphor holder is a perforated cylinder 
seven-eights of an inch in diameter and two and one- 
quarter inches long, into which camphor balls may 
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be placed. It is closed at both ends and can be put 
in a trunk or drawer among the clothes or hung by 
means of an attached hook and short chain in the 


A Moth Ridder 


wardrobe closet. The clothes are protected from the 
moths without coming in contact with the camphor. 
Price, 5 cents. . 

No. 496—Made by Max Kaufman, 106 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Clothes Sprinkler 


This clothes sprinkler is a device attachable to the 
ordinary water-supply faucet, for the quick and easy 
sprinkling or moistening of the clothes with an equal 
distribution of water. It comprises an irregular 
shaped head, triangular in cross-section, with a num- 


An Easy Clothes Sprinkler 


ber of equally spaced openings along the lower edge. 

It is provided with a handle and a hose with faucet 

attachments. A shut-off clip that compresses the 

hose and stops the water flow may be conveniently 

used by the operator when desired. Price, $1.25. 

. No. 497—Made by A. L. Connelly, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Enamel Ware Cooking Utensils 


Onyx ware is made with a heavy steel base, triple- 
coated with tough, vitreous enamel and fired in im- 
proved furnaces at 2000 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
smooth, hard surface is sanitary, easily kept clean, 
and does not dent or corrode. Onyx ware utensils 
are made for every kitchen need, and are made by 
the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Coffee Pot 


This coffee pot of onyx ware 
is of the usual shape and suit- 
able to use on a coal or gas 
range. It is finished in a 
decorative gray-speckled coat- 
ing and has a capacity of eight 
cups. Price, 55 cents. 

No. 498—Made by the Co- 
lumbian Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Onyx Coffee Pot 


Saucepan 
This is a large saucepan of onyx ware, with a long 


Tested and Approved 


tubular steel han- 
dle. It is the right 
size for boiling 
potatoes, beets, 
etc. Price, 35 
cents. 

No. 499—Made 
by the Columbian 
Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Cereal Cooker 


This onyx ware cooker is similar to the usual 
double boiler. Each pot is provided with a long 
steel tubular handle 
a and the one cover 
fits both pots. 
Where the upper 
dish enlarges, so as 
to rest upon the 
other, the inner sur- 
face is finished 
smoothly so as to 
obviate the possi- 
A Good Double Boiler _ bility of food adher- 
ing. Price, 75 cents. 
No. 500—Made by the Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Oval Roaster 


This roaster, of onyx ware, is a large oval shape 
dish, made seamless and provided with handles at 
theends. A cover fits smoothly and tightly over the 
top and the 
heat and flavor 
of the meats are 
not lost. Price, 


Handy Saucepan 


No. 501— 
Made by the 
Columbian En- 
ameling & 
Stamping Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


A Seamless Roaster 


Egg Steamer or Boiler 


This article steams the eggs, which insures their 
being cooked uniformly and without coming in con- 


Alcohol Egg Steamer 


tact with the water. It consists of a cup of one pint 
capacity, with an oval cover. Inside is the egg 
holder (a fiat, circular tray, with four openings into 
which the eggs fit) and the cup sits upon a stand, 
beneath which is an alcohol burner for heating. 
When ready for use the apparatus stands seven and 
three-quarters inches high. Removal of the egg 
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holder permits the cup being used for heating water, 
cereals, etc. It is excellently finished throughout in 
nickel or silver plate. Price, nickel-plated, $5.00; 
silver-plated, $10.00. 

No. 502—Made by S. Sternau & Co., 305 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


An Improved Electric Iron 

The 1911 Model Simple electric iron has a few 
improvements over those of previous years. This 
one has increased wattage—meaning more heat— 
and the face or bottom of the iron is longer and thus 
dries more surface at a single motion. The larger 
handle gives more comfort to the user and the sup- 


An Efficient Electric Iron 


port allows greater clearance between the hand and 
the iron itself. The heating element is an integral 
part of the bottom and the heat is uniformly and con- 
stantly distributed over the surface of the iron. 
The air chamber above prevents the handle becom- 
ing heated. The wire frame, which is supplied with 
this iron, snaps on to’the stand for holding the iron 
upside down. In this position it is conveniently used 
for smoothing out delicate ribbon, raising the nap 
on velvet, etc. Moreover, when used as a tempo- 
rary stove, it is most practical for heating utensils 
containing food or liquids. The iron weighs six 
pounds and is finished in nickel plate. Price, $5.75. 

No. 503—Made by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Toilet Set Rack 


This is a nickel-plated rack, ten inches long and 
projecting two and a half inches, and is designed to 
fasten upon the wall. It is arranged so as to hold 
four bottles. Square bottles with rounded corners 


Four-Bottle Rack 


and glass stoppers, strikingly and neatly labeled, 
may be obtained with the rack. These are also 
furnished with places for eight bottles. Bottles may 
be had with any desired label. Price, $2.25 (with 
four bottles), $3.50 (with eight). © 

No. 504—Made by Neidlinger Bros., 79 Murray 
Street, New York City. 
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Pan Lifter 


This is a device for raising pans or covers which 
are too hot for the hands to touch. It is made of 
cast iron, with aluminum bronze finish and works 
like a pair of 
pliers. The two 
similar parts are 
held together by 
a pin, and the 
broom-shaped 
jaws turned at 
right angles can 
grasp tightly the 
edge of any pan, 
griddle, etc., in 
any position. —_ Price, 33 cents, postpaid. 

No. 505—Made by N. M. Copley, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Carpet Fasteners 


Rug-Tite Carpet Fasteners are excellent for pre- 
venting rugs and mats from slipping on polished 
floors and for keeping the corners from curling. The 
hook, which is a rectangular shaped piece of steel 
with a slatted hole in the center, is fastened to the 
under side of the carpet by prongs which are 
“clinched.” A small wire nail is driven into the 
floor and the head allowed to protrude slightly above 
the surface. The hook on the carpet is slipped over 


A Burn Preventer 


this nail and held 
firmly. The 
“give” in the car- 
pet or rug per- 
mits one to un- 
hook it easily and 
rapidly when it is 
necessary to beat 
the rug or clean 
beneath it. Price, 
25 cents for a box 
of twelve with complete instructions. 

No. 506—Made by the De Long Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cream Whip 


The Lyon Cream Whip is one of the Dover and 
gear type. The larger gear is firmly fastened and 
meshes with small pinions. The 
size is two and five-eighths inch 
fluke. The rotary propeller works 
in the opposite direction, and the 
one on top prevents the lower from 
splashing. It works quickly and ef- 
ficiently and is also serviceable as 
an egg beater. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 507— Made by the Holt- 
Lyon Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


For Rugs on Hardwood Floors 


Paper Cooking Bags 

The “Waykuk” paper bags are 
made from the purest of spruce, 
scientifically prepared for cooking 
purposes. They are air and mois- 
ture proof, absolutely sanitary and 
of an egg white color. It is not 
necessary to use wire paper clips or 
pins with these bags, as each bag 
has an attached gummed hinge 
which perfectly seals it. The bags are made in many 
sizes to accommodate different types of foods. 
Prices, 50 cents a package. 

No. so8—Made by the Wayne Paper Goods Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A Quick Cream 
Whipper 
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ebellion Against 


Her Efficiency Methods, and Notes 
Its Results 


EpiTor’s NotTE—This is the ninth paper in our series wherein the expert house- 
keeper tells of household problems as she sees them in the homes she visits. 


| Dy housekeeper has moments of 


open rebellion against the monotony 

of her work. She grows tired of doing 
the same thing every day, and of doing it in 
exactly the same way each time. The 
smell of washing on Monday gets on her 
nerves; the creak of the sweeper on Wednes- 
day fills her with the desire to scream aloud; 
she longs to upset the regularity of the 
week’s work; she wants to do new things 
and to see new things. 

So it was with Mrs. Brown’s apparently 
phlegmatic German maid Mary. She had 
worked so long in the same old way that she 
had reached the end of her resources. She 
was tired of it; and in her abrupt manner 
she told Mrs. Brown how she felt. 

“Tt ain’t that I want to leave you,” she 
said; “I’m just tired of this house, that’s 
all; I’d like to work where they ain’t so par- 
ticular. Now that we’ve got our work all 
laid out for us by that Visiting Housekeeper 
I don’t have no chance of doing what I 
want to.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown, who had been happy 
in the thought that things were going nicely 
could only say, “Why, Mary! Why, 
Mary!” 

Mary stood her ground. “I’m getting 
tired doing the same old thing every week. 
We always have to wash Monday and iron 
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Tuesday, and sweep Wednesday. You're 
too particular; I’d rather do my work when 
I feel like it.” Such a speech from the 
kitchen was a declaration of war plainly 
couched. Mrs. Brown said nothing, and 
she did a good deal of thinking. She was 
determined not to lose Mary, even if the 
effort to keep her should disarrange her well- 
laid plans. 

We had been at some pains, she and I, to 
establish a comfortable working program 
for the week; and here was Mary upsetting 
the whole thing when it was just well under 
way. The situation was hard. 

“T will let you try your way, Mary,” said 
Mrs. Brown, when she had thought it all 
out. “You may do the work when you like 
and without interference from me. But 
you must promise to have it all done at the 
end of the week; there must be no work to 
hang over from one week’s end to the other.”’ 

“T can do that easy enough,” answered 
Mary. And so it was arranged and we 
settled back to watch proceedings. Mrs. 
Brown hoped for an immediate failure, be- 
fore the laundress should become demoral- 
ized and the house upset. We neither of us 
believed that Mary’s way of doing things 
would work out well. 

I remembered too clearly a neighbor of 
my childhood who ran her household hap- 
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hazard. At fifteen minutes of six she would 
remember there was nothing in the house for 
supper, and the children must go scurrying 
here and there. Tommy ran to the 
butcher’s for ten cents’ worth of steak, while 
Mary rushed to the grocer’s for enough 
potatoes to boil, and some butter and bread. 
It was a most ill-regulated performance, 
which gave one no reason to believe that the 
food was fit to eat, or that the family en- 
joyed eating. And it was the same with the 
housework. The mother of the family 
washed and ironed and swept all in a day, 
and that day Saturday, when the thought 
of a coming Sunday, would awaken her to 
sudden activity. Such was the hit-and- 
miss system of house management as I had 
seen it in operation there, and it did not 
seem to work well. 

Mrs. Brown and I had worked hard and 
long over our efficiency scheme. We 
hoped it would solve some of the difficulties 
of house management. The house work was 
now so well systematized that it fairly ran 
itself. Every day and every hour was 
planned for, and no one need stop in the 
midst of the work to decide what to do next. 
The time for beginning and for finishing 
each performance was calculated and the 
worker could depend on getting her after- 
noon rest and her weekly holiday. 

All of this Mary failed to take into ac- 
count. She saw only that she could no 
longer choose her work or the pace for 
working; she had to work just as fast as she 
comfortably could to get through at the 
given hour, and she thought that she could 
make a better program for herself. She 
wanted to do as she pleased and when she 
pleased, and the idea of having to work by 
the clock annoyed her. Like all domestics 
and many housewives, she was unused to 
the method and the regularity of the work- 
ing world, where one competes with a group 
of people and is thus forced to keep the pace. 

“T don’t at all mind working in the after- 
noon,” declared Mary, when after a week of 
it she was by way of making her first admis- 
sion that things did not go as they should. 

She had been over-ambitious on her first 
week of freedom and had tried to do both 
the washing and the ironing in one day. 
The laundress was more than willing; one 
whole day seemed better to her than two 
half days. So they worked steadily until 
the laundress left at five o’clock in the after- 
noon and still Mary worked on and on, and 
had to be called from the laundry to start her 
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dinner. Consequently the dinner was half 
an hour late, and Mary was hot and tired, 
and certainly unfit to serve the table. Nor 
was the ironing all done; sprinkling the 
clothes had caused delay, and the finishing 
took more than two hours of Mary’s time on 
Tuesday. It practically occupied the entire 
morning, for at most there was nota half hour 
saved before luncheon and nothing could 
be done with that short time. Mary did 
have Tuesday afternoon to rest in, instead 
of Monday; she had always ironed on 
Tuesday, but as she then finished at three or 
four o’clock she had always had time to rest 
then, anyway. 

‘Like so many other people, Mary failed 
to see the value of a regular rest period. 
That value was borne in upon the members 
of the family as they sat at the Monday 
dinner table. The dinner was hurriedly 
cooked, the table badly set, and the maid 
tired, shabby and nervous. 

“What has happened to the system,” 
asked Mr. Brown laughingly, as he left the 
dining room. 

Mrs. Brown sighed; it was not a bit 
funny to her: “Mary has rebelled,” she 
said. Mr. Brown could afford to laugh; 
his business had been running on efficiency 
principles for several years, and he could see 
a joke in this small effort. _‘“ Mary is man- 
aging things to suit herself,” Mrs. Brown 
wenton. “It’s a question who can stand it 
longest; the family or Mary.” 

Peace reigned on Tuesday, for the work 
was done in advance; but on Wednesday 
Mary began to drag. She had never been 
successful as a sweeper, and she hated to 
begin the regular weekly upheaval. Now, 
being left to herself, she dragged on in the 
kitchen, contented in the thought of a long 
day ahead. Mrs. Brown did not go into the 
kitchen for her habitual reminder of “‘ Now, 
Mary, this is up-stairs sweeping day; don’t 
delay in the kitchen, for there is no end of 
work to do.” And Mary, after all the 
weeks and months this had been said to her, 
did forget. She cleaned the stove-oven and 
wiped up the pantry floor, and never even 
thought of the sweeping until after ten 
o’clock. Then, with broom and dusters 
and dust pan, she slowly rattled up the back 
stairs. It took the greatest resolution on 
Mrs. Brown’s part not to interfere.~ Per- 
haps Mary was surprised when she reached 
the upper hall to find that nothing had been 
done. Her mistress usually started the 
work for her, had the bureau tops emptied, 
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the beds covered and some of the rugs 
brushed up. If there was extra work to do 
in the kitchen Mrs. Brown did more of the 
work upstairs. Mary had always the com- 
fortable feeling that things were going on. 

This day, things had not gone on; the 
beds had been made, but nothing else had 
been done. Mrs. Brown had actually gone 
downstairs and left the upper rooms for 
Mary toclean. For once the over-generous 
mistress had failed her. Mary swept and 
dusted and scrubbed until after four o’clock. 
Mrs. Brown had called her at eleven-thirty 
to get the lunch, but otherwise had not in- 
terfered, although she longed to have the 
house settled and quiet for the afternoon. . 

On Thursday Mary swept the living room, 
dining room and halls, finishing at two in 
the afternoon instead of at noon, as she had 
been used to do under the schedule. At 
noon the luncheon was late and the house was 
cold. Mr. Brown no longer saw the joke. 

“What is the matter with the house?” he 
asked, as Mary came in with the lunch. 

She knew exactly what he meant. “I’m 
doing the best I can without any help,” she 
answered on the verge of tears. 

“Help?” said Mr. Brown, “what kind of 
help do you want?” 

“T’ve always had help to start,” she an- 
swered, not realizing her inconsistency. 

“Well, you must have your cleaning 
done,” said Mr. Brown shortly, “I can’t 
come home to a mess like this.” And Mrs. 
Brown, longing to pitch in and do all the 
work, said nothing, for she knew that so 
long as Mary wanted to work in the after- 
noons she would have to do the work alone. 
So the situation dragged through Friday 
and Saturday. Mary baked and scrubbed 
and got through only because the work was 
out of the way where no one saw how it 
went. Sunday morning when Mrs. Brown 
went into the kitchen, Mary nerved herself 
to speak. 

“T guess I’ll work your way this week,” 
she said. 

“T’m glad of that,”’ said Mrs. Brown. 

“T didn’t get my Thursday out this 
week,” Mary went on; “things seemed to go 
so slow. I guess there ain’t so much in that 
workin’ afternoons as I thought there was. 
It’s just as well to hustle in the morning and 
have a rest afterward.” 

“And you never did get quite away from 
your schedule,” added Mrs. Brown; “you 
know you did sweep Wednesday and Thurs: 
day after all.” 


Mary laughed; “I did iron on Tuesday, 
too, even though I almost killed myself 
trying to get through on Monday. That 
didn’t seem to make a bit of difference in 
the work.” 

“Youcan only doacertain amount of work 
in a given time,” said Mrs. Brown, “and that 
is what these people mean when they talk 
about efficiency. You find out how much 
work you can do, or how fast you can work, 
and then you plan your work so as to get the 
most done in that time, working just as 
fast. You make a schedule of all your 
work in that way, and then you work by the 
schedule. If you can easily wash dishes in 
a half-hour, why waste an extra hour over 
the job? Why not keep yourself going at a 
decent rate of speed until you are done, and 
then rest properly.” 

“Can’t you get that Visiting Housekeeper 
lady to help us some more?” asked Mary, 
suddenly remembering me. 

So I went again into the kitchen and told 
Mary how much like a piece of machinery 
she was, and how she ought to bear that in 
mind as she worked, and keep herself going 
at a steady average pace. I told her again 
that if she did that, working methodically, 
she would get her work done without too 
much strain of nerves or will power. 

“Tf you drag over your breakfast dishes 
you will have to rush with your sweeping,” 
I said, trying to be clear, for it was really a 
psychological problem we had in hand. 

If a woman has a definite time set in 
which to finish her work, then unconsciously 
and without effort she will work toward that 
time. If she has no time set for finishing 
she is inclined to drag, and it takes a con- 
scious effort of will to get the work done. 
If she has formulated a plan of performance, 
she will find it easy enough to live by that 
plan; it is a prop to assist her toward each 
definite action. If the plan of performance 
has been arranged to effect the largest ac- 
complishment with the least effort, she will 
unconsciously work that way. 

Mary was attempting the impossible in 
trying to work without aplan. The folly of 
it is plain enough, yet many housewives do 
the same thing. It is a wonder more homes 
do not dissolve in either the divorce or bank- 
ruptcy courts from this one cause. If the 
figures were known we would be appalled at 
the number of family failures that do come 
about from this very lack of household 
management. Every business that suc- 


ceeds is run by a system, and usually the 
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more perfectly it is systematized the better 
it succeeds. 

The running of a house, however small 
and however simple, is a considerable busi- 
ness undertaking. The labor in the house 
should be carefully organized and regulated 
to meet the exigencies of the work. If there 
is just one woman working alone, she need 
plan only her own work. Working by that 
plan she saves herself the constant wear and 
tear of uncertainty and of irregular effort. 
If there is a housekeeper, with servants 
working under her, the situation is more 
complicated, and requires the systematizing 
of work for each individual, every part of 
the work to fit into the whole, so as to make 
a well-ordered household. The amount of 
raw material, food and so forth, needed for 
running the house must also be carefully 
planned in order to secure the best results 
for the least expenditure. There should be 
a standardization of waste to prevent the 
throwing away of material for which some 
use might be found. 

The whole subject of efficiency is fascinat- 
ing if considered from a scientific point of 
view, and if the houseworker can see it in 
that light there is any amount of zest to be 
got from the apparent humdrum work of 
the household. Of course, Mary, like most 
of her kind, was lacking in professional 
interest. It was only because she had 
bumped her head against the proverbial 
stone wall that she was willing to settle back 
into the well-arranged program for her 


week’s work. She had for a moment felt 
the need of such a program and so had come 
to a realization of how great a help it had 
been to her. 

We had agreed on Monday for washing, 


Tuesday for ironing, Wednesday for up- — 


stairs sweeping, Thursday for downstairs 
sweeping, Friday for baking, and Saturday 
for cleaning the kitchen, porches and win- 
dows. Almost every family must have its 
housework arranged somewhat in this 
fashion, but to meet its individual needs. 
Every family commands more or less out- 
side service, and thus makes it impossible 
to arrange a program which would be 
adaptable to every household. 

The need of setting aside a day for kitchen 
cleaning cannot be overestimated. Many 
people do both baking and cleaning on Sat- 
urday. The ice-box and the stove—two 
most important features of the house—get 
what cleaning can be given them at odd 
moments. Instead of receiving thorough 
cleaning at a regular time they are care- 
lessly kept. The kitchen shelves are sel- 
dom dusted, the pot closet is seldom 
scrubbed. So the kitchen, though it may be 
tidy, is not as spotlessly clean as it should 
be. With a morning set aside for that work 
any servant will take an interest in her 
kitchen, and, having cleaned it thoroughly, 
will keep it in the best of order during the 
week. The result is certainly worth the 
effort; for a clean kitchen is absolutely 
essential to a well-ordered house. 


Big Bills from Little Leaks 


CHARLES K. FARRINGTON 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Some startling figures, which will make householders “ take notice,’ 
have been compiled by this practical writer from his own experiments and investigations 


OME friends of mine had their own 
~ ideas about economy. By economy 

they did not mean stinginess. There 
is a vast difference between the two. When 
people live within their means, even though 
they must watch each expenditure, it is 
one thing. But when a man or woman 
takes pleasure in not spending money 
where there should be a legitimate outlay, 
simply for the sake of hoarding it, it is an 
entirely different matter, and one that 


often brings much unhappiness into their 
lives. My friends were not people of this 
sort. They explained their methods to the 
writer, and he in turn was then able to im- 
part their ideas to his friends. This he did 
one evening when all the family were home, 
and astonished them by asking to begin at 
the cellar. 

A start was made at the gas meter. A 
gas fixture a short distance away was 
lighted. I told my friends to note how the 
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flame flared up. Then I turned it partly 
down at the fixture and showed them how 
much more light it gave when the pressure 
was reduced. When a flame is allowed to 
flare it casts shadows, and a far less amount 
of light is obtained. In fact some people 
think a poor quality of gas is being given 
them under such circumstances, when in 
reality it is only the excessive pressure. 
But it is a difficult matter to get servants 
and children to attend to this matter each 
time they light the gas anywhere in the 
house, and it is best to reduce the pressure 
for the entire house by partly turning the 
stop cock at the meter. How much you 
may do so depends entirely upon local cir- 
cumstances, and is simply a matter for ex- 
periment. This adjustment should be 
made in the daytime, when no gas is being 
burned throughout the house. Light one 
fixture in the cellar, and note the effect 
when you turn the stop cock at the meter. 
Then light a number throughout the house 
all at once, and see how they burn. It is 
very easy in this way to make the correct 
adjustment. 

While ascending the stairs I noticed a 
gas light at the top of them, placed there 
in order to give light to anyone going up or 
down. I explained that my friends always 
used in such places a: fixture that allowed 
the gas supply to be adjusted by pulling 
two chains. The gas was entirely turned 
on when a person started to descend, and 
lowered when the top was again reached. 
A fixture of this kind should also be used in 
bathrooms, and will prove a money saver. 
It is so easy a matter to turn the light on 
that any person is willing to take the 
trouble to do so. 

The kitchen was next visited and the 
range fire examined. It had been built up 
nearly to the lids. When the reason for 
this extravagance was asked (for a fire built 
up in this manner will consume frequently 
one-third more coal) the answer came that 
the oven heated so poorly that no baking 
could be done unless a very large amount of 
fire was maintained. An inquiry as to 
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when the oven was last cleaned brought out 
the fact that none of the household knew. 
An examination the next day, when the 
fire was allowed to go out, disclosed the 
under part of the oven almost entirely 
filled with soot, which of course prevented 
the fire from warming it unless an excessive 
amount of coal was burned. 

I asked if the hot water faucet was not 
opened most of the time when baking was 
being done to allow the steam generated in 
the hot water boiler to pass off, and the 
answer came in the affirmative. The excess 
fire caused the water to be heated in the 
waterback to a too high degree, straining 
the piping and boiler and also allowing 
much water to run to waste. I knew how 
much it was possible to increase one’s water 
bill by such wasteful methods. Upon in- 
vestigating the laundry tub faucets, I 
found them dripping, this also causing 
much water to run to waste. I showed my 
friends the water bill, upon the back of 
which was printed a table showing how 
much water it is possible to waste by lack 
of care in stopping leaks. 

To illustrate for the benefit of the house- 
wife, I would say that a leak about the size 
of an ordinary hatpin will waste nearly a 
thousand gallons in twenty-four hours; 
while a leak of approximately the size of a 
large knitting needle would allow over 
three thousand gallons to run _ uselessly 
away in the course of one day. This matter 
of water waste should have the careful at- 
tention of every housekeeper, for in addi- 
tion to the large water bills that may result 
from these many small leaks, the matter of 
a diminished water supply for the commun- 
ity in dry weather is a very serious problem 
for many towns and cities to solve. It is 
not the amount wasted in one house that 
causes much trouble; it is the countless 
leaks of many houses that reduce the 
amount of water on hand. It is the duty 
of every householder to do his or her 
share toward preventing unnecessary water 
waste by promptly having all leaks re- 
paired. 
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What Do YOU 
Say ? 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Readers are urged to “speak right out in meeting,” in the interests 
of free discussion and new ideas, not for cash considerations. 


$ The Deliberately Childless § 


Mr. Eprror—I wish the correspondent whose 
letter was published in the October issue under the 
heading “ Postponing Parenthood,” had told a little 
more about herself and her views—what, for instance, 
she means by being able to “go out even a very, very 
little”; what she considers a sufficient income on 
which to bring up a family, etc. 

I always take particular note of the women who 
talk about not having children until they can bring 
them up properly, and almost invariably they are 
well-to-do women whose idea of bringing children 
up properly is giving them, with no sacrifice to 
themselves, luxuries that the children are far bet- 
ter off without. Many a woman has postponed 
motherhood to a convenient time only to realize, 
through bitter disappointment, that ‘man _ pro- 
poses and God disposes.” 

Most marriages are love matches and are entered 
into without any specific thought of reproduction— 
what an amazing reason for not having a family! 
Also, many delicate women have become healthy 
after bearing children, and that, too, without detri- 
ment to the children. The workings of Nature are 
beneficial to every one concerned. 

I, too, was delicate, but I deliberately had two 
children when my husband was earning a salary the 
mere mention of which would make Mrs. Old Sub- 
scriber’s hair curl with horror. It meant many 
sacrifices, but they were undoubtedly good for our 
souls, and our boy (we lost one child) is worth it all 
a thousand times over. We have not yet reached 
the stage where we can have plenty of help, but we 
consider ourselves most unfortunate, nevertheless, 
because no more children have come to us. 

If my husband wanted a mistress, he could find 


some other lady to fill the position. I would no 
more consent to be his mistress than some other 
man’s, and I certainly couldn’t love and respect a 
man who didn’t love children and long for them— 
not altogether from high moral motives, though that 
is admirable, but just because he was human and 
lovable and hadn’t allowed his natural instincts to be 
choked out by the desire for creature comforts. 
And no deliberately childless wife, I am sure, ever 
received, or deserved to receive, the tender, reverent 
love a good man feels for the mother of his children. 

To indulge in the marriage relation and refuse to 
take any of the natural consequences is ignoble and 
degrading. Better the “hag” (she is probably 
beautiful to father and the boys) who has fulfilled 
her natural functions than the perverted half- 
woman who does nothing but help to raise our 
already absurdly high standard of living--- If every 
married woman should, of necessity, have from one 
to seven or eight children, say, according to her in- 
come, we would hear little, I imagine, of the high cost 
of living, less of nerves, and practically nothing of 
the divorce evil. 

It seems to me that Mrs. Old Subscriber’s letter is 
also an “open book,” which could only have been 
written by a selfish and worldly woman who is in- 
capable of distinguishing between duty and self- 
interest. 

A New Subscriber. 

Ohio. 


a A Mother of Six $ 


Mr. Eprror—I am thirty years old; I have been 
married eight years, and have had six children. 
Outside of my mother helping out when some are 
sick, and a colored woman [ had when the children 
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were born, we have kept no help. I have the laundry 
work done outside, and occasionally the heavy work 
also. When my happy crowd are around me I am 
glad I did not postpone motherhood. I can be 
young with my family. They are great helpers, and 
the time of having them all babies at once is rapidly. 
slipping away. 

I am to-day rosier and in better health and spirits 
than some of my friends who postponed motherhood 
so indefinitely that it has become definite—not at 
all. I, too, have been pitied by these very friends 
when another baby was coming, but I only pity 
their loneliness. I admit that sometimes the burden 
has been very heavy, when the babies were so close, 
but it passed away and I have forgotten that time. 
Physical conditions are such now that I shall have 
no more children. ‘That grand mission which God 
gave us on earth—how could we shirk it, when even 
the animals love their young? 

We have always a little time for an occasional 
visit to a larger city, a concert or some deviation 
from the everyday routine. I do all my own sew- 
ing, so find something always in the workbag. To 
live for children is more worthy than for mere shal- 


low society. 
Mrs. K. O. 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Epitor—I wish to give my opinion of the 
letter signed ‘An Old Subscriber.”’ It is no wonder 
this woman’s health isn’t good if she deliverately 
avoids having children. I am surprised that any 
sane woman could make such a statement. 

She says, “‘ We felt that my health must be consid- 
ered, also our financial prospects; perhaps we shall 
have children in the next half a dozen years.” 

What foolish talk for an intelligent woman. If 
she thinks for a moment that she has the say, as to 
when she shall have them, then I am very much 
mistaken, and I trust that she will write an article 
about it when it arrives. 

One of her girl friends who has three children 
looks like an “old hag!” I have noticed that 
women who are avoiding the responsibilities of child- 
bearing look far worse than those who are not. 

Iam a childless woman, having been married nine 
years, and I am proud to say that I have never 
avoided having children. If God doesn’t see fit to 
bless me with motherhood as he has wifehood, then 
there may be some good reason. And although at 
times I wonder at it, because I am one of eight, and 
my husband one of nine children, yet I am not dis- 
ae in my home, and I find plenty to keep me 

usy. 

I might not be able to keep my house quite as 
systematic as I do now if I had children, but I do not 
think it would put me in my grave, or make an old 
hag of me either. D. N. M. 

Massachusetts. 


Mr. Epiror—Your proposed articles on sex 
hygiene will doubtless call out a host of letters and 
suggestions. As a side issue I would suggest that 
when boys are instructed by their fathers as to the 
origin of the new little brother or sister, advantage 
should be taken of the occasion to give them some 


‘*Foolish Talk ”’ 


Consideration 


You Say? 


reasons why girls and women need special con- 
sideration. 

A young man of twenty years or more is reported 
to have said, “I am willing to give up my seat in 
the car to a gray-haired woman, but girls of my own 
age are just as well able to stand as I am.’”’ And yet 
any boy able to understand the truth might grasp 
the fact that if girls or women have to stand in 
crowded cars reaching up above their heads to hold 
a strap, the body may be in some way unfitted for 
its function, and both mother and baby may suffer. 
Just how much should be told must depend on the 
boy’s age and other considerations, but surely by 
the time a boy is old enough to “go with girls” he 
should be far too well instructed to make such a 
remark as I have quoted above. 

A Physician’s Daughter. 

Kansas. 
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Mr. Epitor—I should say, speaking in a general 
sense, that the woman who makes her home the 
most agreeable place for her husband and children to 
stay in is the most successful housekeeper. That is 
what keeping house is for, I believe. If the “fac- 
tory system” suits the personal tastes or business 
requirements of the man of the house, who pays for 
it all, then it is justifiable. But to the differently 
constituted, or situated, such a system might easily 
be painful. It is the enforcement of such a “sys- 
tem” that has often made an otherwise good home 
absolutely unendurable. The very idea of reducing 
home life to a matter of so many times and motions, 
like a military drill, is enough to drive an ordinary 
man to drink—and it drives many a husband to 
worse. To go to bed, get up, sit down at table, 
clear out, and all that, to the toot of the home factory 
whistle is a “‘system” abnoxious in the last degree to 
many men. ‘To such the ministrations of the “vis- 
iting housekeeper” detailed in your December num- 
ber, will read like a satire on domestic happiness. 
Apparently all she needs to make her “factory sys- 
tem”’ perfect is to require the lock step in approach- 
ing and leaving the table, and every bite taken at the 
same time, with the same time and motion, and dis- 
posed of in the same number of chews. 

I once visited the family of such a housekeeper 
out West. I remember it with a shudder. Her 
place was as fresh and tidy as a military hospital. 
And her husband and children moved about and 
conversed as if some member of the family were at 
Death’s door in the adjoining room. Her meals 
were on the table to the fraction of a minute at cer- 
tain hours of the day, and she sat down immediately 
and began, with anybody else who was present. 
This, even if the quick step of her husband was heard 
in the hall. But you can bet he was usually in his 
seat, at no matter what sacrifice. His business was 
near; he was his own boss. Except at home. But 
he had become schooled to the “factory system.” 

Thad not. When I inadvertently moved an easy 
chair to get a better light on my newspaper, my 
hostess eyed me with disapprobation. As soon as I 
got up, she approached with the air of a martyr going 
to execution, gently replaced the chair in its former 
angle, picked up a section of paper on the floor as if 
it were something nasty, and sailed out of the room 
without a word. Her housekeeping would have de- 
lighted the advocates of the “factory system”’ in the 
home. To me she was a constant terror. I’ve seen 
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her husband look up suddenly from a. “revise” 
needed at once by the foreman, and actually turn 
pale at the sign of the dinner hour on the face of the 
office clock. Then he would jump, with a yell of 
warning to me, and dash for the wash basin as if the 
office building were on fire and his insurance had 
run out. 

The “factory system” in the home illustrates a 
common process by which the best of women often 
drive the best of men to the greasy, dirty chop 
houses, the bar-room restaurants, the club, the cor- 
ner saloon—anywhere and any old place, so that it is 
not “home, home, sweet, sweet home,” at every 
opportunity. It is a system that manufactures 
domestic disillusionment, disagreement, discourage- 
ment, disgust, disease, and divorce or death. 

The introduction of the “factory system” in a 
Southern home would create a domestic revolution. 
In the South they run to the other extreme. There 
is mostly no system at all. Yet, even amid the har- 
rowing uncertainty of meals, the lack of punctuality 
in almost every direction, the surroundings of dirt 
and dogs, and fleas, and tobacco, there is a degree of 
comfort, of delicious restfulness, of agreeable per- 
sonal feeling, of liberal tolerance, of homey hospital- 
ity, unknown under the reign of terror incidental to 
the “system.” The man of the house does not con- 
sider it necessary to go elsewhere to be happy—to 
“have a good time.” He is not afraid to miss the 
dinner hour, if business, or pleasure, seems to de- 
mand it. He doesn’t have to apologize for bringing 
a friend home with him. And they can lounge 
around with the dogs and horses, and smoke and 
drink and talk politics, and snooze in the best room, 
and enjoy a real home—not a mere house. More- 
over, the woman of that home does her best and 
kindliest to make them enjoy it and to show that 
she is glad they are there. 

It is doubtless true that in this struggle with dirt 
and human imperfection, there is, or should be, a 
“happy medium” between these two extremes. 
Where business men of the city are of the “com- 
muter” class they are forced to live in some measure 
by schedule. Time-table life is for the compara- 
tively few, yet tens of thousands of brave women 
have to grapple with conditions of housekeeping 
which anything like “system” in the work has, and 
can have, but little part. 

I needjnot speak of people of leisure, who may ob- 
ject to the “factory system” in home management, 
since that involves my own personal prejudices and 
ideas of domestic comfort—except to say that if 
I saw anything like the “visiting housekeeper” 
coming my way, I should take to the tall timber. 

West Virginia. 2. 


t=" Our friend seems to misapprehend the purpose 
and spirit of the “ Visiting Housekeeper”’ papers in 
which modern efficiency methods are suggested for 
use in the home. The life of the family would be 
freer and easier, if the workers could find the sim- 
plest ways of doing things—which is the purpose of 
the articles in question. THE Eprror. 


$ A Happy Ending $ 


Mr. Eprror—Should old people ever marry? 
Well, I should say so, but I admit it looks foolish to 
the younger generation. If the man in question is a 
widower, without family ties, [ should think marry- 
ing was the sensible thing to do. A man with a 


family desiring him to finish his days with them 
would be foolish to give up his freedom just to leave 
his home and property to some woman who has not 
helped him earn it. 

I have a dear friend who came to me in great dis- 
tress because her father was about to marry again. 
She and her sisters could not bear the thought of 
having this stranger come in and take the place of 
their dear mother, although the daughters all had 
homes of theirown. The old folks were married and 
shortly afterward one of the daughters was taken 
very sick and was taken to a hospital for treatment. 

This is where this stepmother came to the rescue 
nobly. She cared for the sick woman’s children and 
did all the housework for her. This friend after- 
ward told me that she was ashamed to have been so 
foolish about her father’s marriage. 

= 


Minnesota. 


t The Spice of Life $ 


Mr. Eprror—The recent article by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, entitled “A Question of Values”’, I 
found full of interest. Every woman of us.is proud 
of another who can accomplish the things she can. 
But I cannot rest until I tell her that she is mistaken 
in one opinion she expressed. The country woman 
who spends some time studying the “‘Times of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella’”’ and other remote subjects is 
severely criticized. We can easily understand Mrs. 
Bacon’s point of view, but just for a moment let her 
put herself in the other woman’s place. Imagine a 
woman, whose days are full of household tasks, with 
hardly a break in the monotony from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night, who, by careful planning, 
earns for herself an occasional afternoon at the 
Woman’s Club—imagine that woman, eager for 
something new and refreshing, being confronted 
by the problem of garbage disposal! How much 
happier would she be—and happiness is what she 
needs desperately—for spending the afternoon in a 
“castle in Spain,” even with Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella—she needs to leave everyday problems far be- 
hind her for an occasional hour. 

To many country women and to many women in 
larger places, the Woman’s Club represents.all the 
social life, all the escape from the humdrum details 
of living. The case is different from that of Mrs. 
Bacon—she speaks of “the annoying details of 
housekeeping” as a thing apart from her “ work,” 
which, you notice, is capitalized and means literary 
effort. Now work, to a majority of women, still 
means “the annoying details of housekeeping.” If 
Mrs. Bacon finds escape from routine by considering 
garbage disposal, why, I ask, should not her sister, 
occupied more or less by that, and kindred unpleas- 
ant subjects day after day, find a restful change in 
considering the history of Spain, in China, or Egypt 
if she wish? 

After considerable experience with literary clubs 
of the type referred to, I am convinced that they are 
a positive help to busy women, in city or country, in 
two definite ways. The first benefit, of course, is 
the diversion they effect; and more important than 
that, the attention is called to subjects that are often 
lightly passed over in school days, and an interest in 
profitable reading is aroused and stimulated. Many 
a woman’s life has been broadened by the awakening 
of a new interest in the improvement of her mind. 

New York. Mrs. C. B. P. 
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$500 for Gardening Experiences 


hyd the February number of this Magazine were 
announced the details of the contest by which 
$500.00 in prizes will be distributed for gardening 
experiences. These prizes are offered by Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING in order to stimulate the interest 
of its readers in homemade gardens—flower gardens, 
backyard gardens, and vegetable gardens. Follow- 
ing are the classes of prizes and the conditions 
as announced. 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollars for Flower Gardens 


A capital prize of One Hundred Dollars, cash, will 
be awarded for the best Home Flower Garden, or 
section or sections of garden, not to exceed in area 
2,000 feet—equivalent to a plot of ground 40 by 50 
feet. That is to say, flower beds distributed for the 
general effect may count as a garden, when not ex- 
ceeding the given area. This will admit village, 
suburban and city gardens of moderate and small 
dimensions. 

A second prize of Fifty Dollars, cash, will be 
awarded the Home Garden of this description next 
in order of merit. 


One Hundred Dollars for Back-Y ard Gardens 


For the best Back-Y ard Garden, beautifying a city 
or town back yard, area not to exceed 1,000 square 
feet (20 by 50), a prize of $50.00 will be awarded. 
For the two Back-Yard Gardens next in order of 
merit, $25.00 each. These gardens must meet the 
same requirements, in a general way, as the larger 
gardens: effectiveness in relation to house and sur- 
roundings, artistic and good use of available space. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars for Vegetable Gardens 


For the Home Vegetable Garden, or plot, containing 
a variety of vegetables and not exceeding 400 square 
feet in area (equivalent to 20 by 20 feet), which 
makes the most profitable use of the space, we will 
award a cash prize of One Hundred Dollars. 

For the next in order of merit, Fifty Dollars. 

By the “most profitable use” we mean a selection 
of vegetables whose quality, cost of production, and 
ease of cultivation render them profitably grown in 
the home grounds by householders. 


Prize-Wiinners in our 


Prizes aggregating $300.00 for the best, most 
practical and livable floor plans of dwellings, were 
offered in our September, 10911, issue; eighteen 
prizes in all, covering three classes of dwellings— 
6ne-family houses, cost not to exceed $10,000; two- 
family houses, cost not to exceed $10,000; and 
bungalows, cost not to exceed $10,000. 

The winner of the first prize, $25.00, in the de- 
tached dwelling class, is Robert E. Moss, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; five prizes of $15.00 each being 
awarded as follows: H. V. Knowlton, Lowell, Mass.; 
Annie B. Haynes, Worcester, Mass.; Alexander 
Schoen, Jr., Union, N. J.; W. Weindorf, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

In the two-family class, two entries are so exceed- 
ingly good that we are awarding two first prizes of 
$25.00 each to Myra V. Blake, Mount Vernon, N.Y., 


$20.00 for the most successful crop of Sweet Corn, 
grown from a plot of ground not to exceed 500 square 
feet; equivalent to 20 by 25 feet. 

$20.00 for the most successful crop of Peas, grown 
from a plot of ground not to exceed 500 square feet. 

$20.00 each for the three most successful single 
crops of other descriptions, as the judges may decide 
them. These three may be any vegetable whatso- 
ever aside from corn and peas, the prize awards to 
depend upon the demonstration of the wise choice 
of the particular vegetable for home growing and 
use, and the degree of success in the cultivation. 


Conditions of the Competition 


Competitors for any of these prizes must send to 
our Garden Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, not later than April 1, 1912, the main details 
of their plan, such as location and area of ground to 
be used, and the general character of the garden to 
be made. On or before October 15, 1912, the Gar- 
den Editor is to receive from the competitor a 
clear, simple account of the experiment, with vari- 
eties and cost of seeds and plants, a ground plan, 
in pen and ink, and as good, clear photographs of 
the garden as can be produced, including, if pos- 
sible, the house, in order to show the relation of the 
garden or garden beds or yard plot to the house. 

In the vegetable division the cost of the gar- 
den must be set down in detail, together with the 
market prices of such vegetables as could have been 
bought in the local retail markets to take the place 
of those grown at home. 

Any reader, whether a subscriber to the magazine 
or not, may compete without cash or other consid- 
eration; provided he or she is an amateur and not a 
professional gardener or florist. The gardens and 
gardening will be judged on their merits by a jury 
of distinguished gardening experts, whose names 
will be announced later. The descriptive articles, 
ground plans and photographs will be taken largely 
into account. 

One person may compete in several or all of the 
different divisions of the contest, but more than one 
prize will not be awarded one person. 

All inquiries concerning the Garden Contest 
should be addressed Garden Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Architectural Contest 


and Clarence W. Wigington, Omaha, Nebraska; the 
four remaining prizes of $15.00 each going to 
Charles L. Urlaub, Rochester, N. Y.; Rawson W. 
Haddon, New York City; Edward B. Chestersmith, 
New York City, and S. Brosnan, New York City. 

The first prize of $25.00 for the best bungalow 
plans is awarded Mrs. M. B. Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio; the remaining prizes of $15.00 each to Mar- 
jorie M. Ellis, Hackensack, N. J.; Mabel S. West, 
Wichita, Kansas; F. D. Gardener, New York City; 
Frances Patten, Chicago, Illinois; and a person un- 
known, whose water-color drawing of bungalow bore 
no name or address. Will that person please com- 
municate with the editors? 

The judges were the following architects: Joy 
Wheeler Dow, Ernest Greene, Aymer Embury II 
and Herbert M. Baer. 
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Spring Blouses Em- 
broidered in Color 


No. 66.—White voile blouse with the de- 

” sign worked in blue French knots and satin 

stitch in a lighter tone of blue. Transfer 
pattern (only) costs 15 cents, postpaid 


In ordering patterns kindly 
note carefully the instructions 
under each article. When pat- 
terns are not offered, directions 
for making will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. Any 
of the articles shown will be 
made to order if so desired. 

All letters should be addressed 
to The Handicraft Department of 
the magazine, and remittances 
made to Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. 


No. 69 (above).—Striped dark blue and 
white voile waist with the design worked out 
in the Indian colorings, orange, green, blue 
and red. A new idea is introduced in the 
petals, which are worked in the red floss 
and darned in black floss. Transfer pattern . 

(only) costs 15 cents, postpaid 


No. 67 (above).—Beige-colored voile waist 
with a conventionalized leaf design worked 
in copper-colored beads. Transfer pattern 

(only) costs 15 cents, postpaid 


No. 68 (at right).—Lingerie blouse show- 
ing a pretty design in shadow work in white 
and lavender floss. Transfer pattern (only) 

costs 15 cents, postpaid 
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No. 78—A swing- No. 81—Motifs of 

ing pocket edged . lace are used to 

with lace adds a in trim the apron and 

new touch to this bes the pocket. Pat- 

simple apron. tern costs Io cents 

Pattern costs 10 postpaid 
cents postpaid : 


idea is shown in 
the side frill at the 
right side of the 
apron, edged with 
lace to match the 
trimmings of the 
apron. Pattern 
costs cents 
postpaid 


No. 82—Bands of insertion 
matching the lace edging, en- 


hance this pretty apron. Pat- 
tern costs Io cents postpaid 


No. 79—Triangular pieces of lace are 
inset in the corners to trim this apron. 
Pattern costs 10 cents postpaid 


Directions for ordering numbers on this page are given on page 437 


Dainty Aprons Quickly Made 
| 
No. 80—A new 
| 
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Punch Work as Applied 


to Neckwear 


No. 73.—Collar showing a combina- 
tion of punch work and embroidery. 
Transfer pattern (only) costs 15 cents, 

postpaid 


No. 76.—J abot of fine linen with corner of punch 
work and dainty embroidered design. Transfer 
pattern (only) costs 10 cents, postpaid 


No. 74.—Coat collar with cuffs in 
heavy linen in which punch work is com- 
bined with an embroidered floral design. 
Transfer pattern only for collar and 

cuff, 30 cents, postpaid 


No. 75.—Dress collar and matching 
jabot in fine linen with design developed 
in punch work and embroidery. Trans- No.77.—Novel jabot showing circles with punch 
fer patterns only of collar and jabot costs work cartwheels, eyelet and solid embroidery. 
25 cents, postpaid Transfer pattern (only) costs 20 cents, postpaid 


(Directions for ordering numbers on this page are given on page 437) 439 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


Our Beautiful New Year Which Promises Greater Abundance 
for our Honey-Gatherers 


MOTTO: WORK-——-BE HAPPY AND INDEPENDENT 


T will soon be the time of year when 
| the bees come out of their winter quar- 
ters and go foraging from flower to 
flower gathering their crop of honey for 
the rainy day. The Golden Bees have been 
‘more fortunate than the flower bee and have 
had something to gather in the winter as 
well as the summer, so that the supply of 
honey can never be exhausted. 

It is with great pleasure I am able to 
state, readers and members of the Golden 
Bees, that the success of our club seems 
assured, thanks to our busy Bees. 

The many enthusiastic letters that 
have filled our desk to overflowing for 
several months past have not only shown 
the kind of stuff of which our workers are 
made, but have also told us of the pleasure 
and good health that have been gained in 
outdoor exercise, as well as the pin money, 
or rainy-day money, whichever way it hap- 
pens to be used. 

“Keeping everlastingly at it, brings suc- 
cess,” but success seems to be coming around 
to us so easily and enjoyably that it looks 
as if we are doing it without an effort. 

One young lady from way out in Cali- 
fu-nia writes: 


There is something fascinating about the name 
and order of the Golden Bee. Please send me full 
particulars. 


The letter speaks for itself; the order is 
certainly known from coast to coast, and 
why not? What a future the ‘name sug- 
gests—happiness and independence. 

And what is more “fascinating” than to 
watch the “little busy bees improve each 
shining hour’? What lessons they teach! 
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No one with any ambition can fail to profit 
by them. Watch the bees and you will 
learn how to be happy. For one is never 
happy unless occupied, and everyone is 
looking for an interesting occupation. 

After you study the Bees, study human 
nature. It is considered one of the most 
interesting subjects of today. Self-control 
is another and hygiene a very important 
one, and last, but not least, the getting of 
the wherewithal for a rainy day. 

The Golden Bee Club affords splendid 
opportunities for all of these. We never 
know what is coming up in this life; ’tis 
well to study the world—ourselves even— 
and be prepared to take our places in the 
ranks, though we may not be breadwinners. 


PLUCK 


One who has seen better days claims 
to be “only an old woman,” but her soul 
shines out so clearly one knows she can 
never be old. She says: 


I have great need for money to support myself, 
being almost alone in the world. Owing to pro- 
tracted illness, I have been obliged to use the funds 
on hand, so that “the wolf” is prowling very near 
my door. 

One of my ancestors, however, left me the heritage 
of Pluck; and for this reason, although old and with 
uncertain health and really no one to fall back upon, 
I am yet struggling to keep my end up while it is 
favorable to do so. I am studying illustrating with 
a view to keeping off the wolf, and it takes much of 
my time, but if you are willing to enroll me in The 
Order of The Golden Bee under these circumstances, 
I shall try to gather some honey. 


Anyone who has such energy and cour- 
age, under these conditions, is just what we 
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are looking for. She will not only bring 
sunshine into her own life by being thrown 
with other people and forgetting her ills, 
but she will be an example for those who 
think life is not worth the struggle. 

One girl says: 


I don’t see how I ever got along before without 
being a member of the Golden Bees. I have an aim 
in life now; I am not “like a ship without a rudder.” 

I go out with the determination to succeed, to 
give the best that is in me in return, and I am always 
treated courteously. I believe I bring happiness 
into the lives of some people. I make friends with 
the elderly ladies especially—listen to their troubles 
and sympathize with them and they are always glad 
toseemecoming. Iattribute my success to treating 
everyone with courtesy and kindness, overlooking 
any little slight that I might imagine is intended 
for me. I believe, in so doing, I am helping other 
people and at the same time exercising self-control 
and bringing happiness into my own life. 


Another girl from Florida writes: 


I am delighted with the work of the Golden Bee. 
It has made a new girl of me. I had been used to 
sitting in the schoolroom half the day and then 
going home and continuing my studies. I had 
indigestion, my eyes were dull, my head heavy, and 
my skin sallow. The doctor said I needed fresh air, 
but I did not have the energy and there was nothing 
’ to encourage me to go out. 

One day I happened to pick up a Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE and read about the Golden Bee, 
and the opportunity it afforded a schoolgirl to make 
money. I became interested immediately, and now 
I not only have money to spend that I have the 
satisfaction of knowing my mother has not toiled 
for, but my cheeks have lost the sallow tinge, and 
my eyes have a sparkle. My indigestion has dis- 
appeared entirely and when I return in the evening 
my head is clear for study. 


Another member who is a writer and is 
working to have a book published soon, is 
so enthusiastic over her success that she 
writes: 


I have been very lucky in the work—do you think 
there is any danger of its keeping up? The first 
night I couldn’t sleep—I was not successful. The 
next night I couldn’t sleep because I was, and I have 
been hilarious ever since. 


She has had so many funny experiences 
since starting out and has been so well 
repaid for her work that I feel sure it will 
not be long before she will have published 
her book and begun another. 


NEXT SUMMER 
How many of you are planning for your 


summer vacation? Some of us have to stay 
at home because we haven’t the money we 
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feel we can spend for pleasure. Others are 
too proud to ask for it. 

I had a letter from a Virginia girl, several 
days ago. She said: 


Just think of it, I have $50 in my bank already, 
when I have only been a member of the Golden Bee 
a few weeks, and I don’t feel as if I have worked at 
all. Iam going to combine pleasure with study and 
go to Chautauqua. 


The fraternity pin, which stands for 
happiness and independence, is a great suc- 
cess and is being worn by nearly all the 
members. One girl from Cincinnati says: 


My pin has attracted a great deal of attention, it 
is such a good idea, especially for those living in a 
large city where one never knows an impostor from 
an honest person. 

The ladies always recognize the order and say, 
“Oh, you are a Golden Bee, aren’t you?” One lady 
told me that she would not be without Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for anything. “Why, I have been 
taking it ever since I was a bride,” she said, “and 
have never had any other lessons in housekeeping. 
It is everything a magazine should be in a home. 
I learned how to cook and sew from it, and when I 
sit down to rest I read the literature, so that I am 
able to converse intelligently with my friends.” 


GROWING YOUNG 


Girls of all ages, anywhere from short 
dresses to a hundred years, you are all wel- 
come to join our club. There are none too 
young—there is no such thing as being too 
old. All you people who think you are old, 
get out into the world and occupy your 
minds and it will rejuvenate you as nothing 
else will. Get out if you only run across the 
street to the nearest neighbor. Join the 
club and get the enthusiasm, for there is 
no such thing as failure. That is an old- 
fashioned word for people who were born 
without a backbone. 


EXCLUSIVE NOTEPAPER 


I forgot to say that many of the letters 
were written on the new stationery made 
exclusively for the Golden Bees. Anyone 
would be delighted with a package, so write 
at once for particulars. 

Here’s wishing you success on top of suc- 
cess until we meet again, 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 


Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


This, the most popular department in the magazine, is contributed by its readers. 
Discoveries are paid for in cash, on acceptance. 


Address them to Good 


Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BELIEVE I have made a new use of the 
I “hot-cold” bottle. I was going for a 

walk on snowshoes with a friend who is 
very fond of Vermont maple sugar on snow, 
so while I was getting into my “togs”’ I boiled 
maple syrup to the waxing point (238° ifa 
thermometer is used), put it in my pre- 
cious bottle, and we were off for the hills. 
When I told my companion I was going to 
“sugar off” I fancy she shivered a bit at the 
prospect of standing around half an hour 
while I “boiled down” on the alcohol stove. 
But when we found the right sunny slope, I 
simply packed the snow a little to make a 
hard surface, distributed the sweet con- 
tents of my “‘cold-hot” bottle thereon, and 
handing her a fork invited her to a feast 
‘ which would have tempted Lucullus, had 
he dressed warm enough to feast out of 
doors in our climate. The editors will 
suggest that you provide newspapers or 
some such thing to kneel on while partaking 
of the feast, and it is a good idea. 

A. J. C., VERMONT. 


#A part of baby’s food consisted of oat- 
meal gruel for which I used rolled oats or 
steel-cut oatmeal, which had to be cooked 
in a double boiler three hours. Then I 
found that standardized and sterilized oat 
and barley flour for babies and invalids 
comes put up in pound tin cans. This can 
be cooked in fifteen minutes, and is much 
more quickly and easily strained. This 
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is a great saving of time for a busy 
mother—also of gas. 
M. D. W., MINNESOTA. 


# In cutting out an embroidered edge, I find 
that, by using buttonhole scissors set at the 
size of the scallop, I am in no danger of 
cutting into the buttonholing. 

L. W. B., NEW JERSEY. 


#A small room may be made to appear 
larger by selecting such pictures for its walls 
as have depth and space. Views of far dis- 
tant hills, broad expanses of ocean or plain, 
and deep interiors open out vistas beyond 
the cramped limitations of the four walls. 
By placing the furniture squarely against 
the wall instead of across corners or at an 
angle, an appearance of greater space may 
also be gained, although care should be 
taken not to produce a stiff, angular effect. 
A. N. D., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# One of our neighbors told us of an ex- 
tremely efficient, cleanly, and inexpensive 
method of kindling a furnace fire of coke or 
coal. It is especially useful in the fall and 
spring when only a small fire is needed for a 
few hours. A piece of rubber tubing is at- 
tached to the gas jet in the cellar, and to 
this tubing is attached a piece of gas pipe. 
A hole is drilled in the door—or, as in most 
furnaces there are holes, it is only necessary 
to enlarge one of these holes. The gas pipe 
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is passed through this hole into the firepot. 
To start a fire, turn on and light the gas, 
thrust the pipe through the hole in the door 
and down into the coke or coal. Ina short 
time the coal ignites. 

R. E. W., MICHIGAN. 


# Printed shopping cards I find a great con- 
venience. At a trifling cost I had five hun- 
dred cards printed in somewhat large, block 
type, so that now, instead of waiting to 
spell a long name and address, I simply pre- 
sent a card and say “Charge. Send.” 
Many of the clerks, who are fined for errors 
in names or addresses, have told me they 
wished more women would use shopping 
cards. L. C. H., missouri. 


# For ten cents I purchased a metal towel 
rack, which I fastened to the lower side of 
the shelf in my cupboard. Dresses and 
coats placed on hangers and slipped on the 
rod, not only occupy much less room, but 
are not mussed when being hung up or 
removed from the cupboard, nor is there 
any danger of their falling to the floor. 
S. J. F., WEST VIRGINIA. 


# Put two teaspoonfuls of oil of lavender 
into a quart of hot water, and place in the 
dining room just before dinner is announced. 
It will give a delightful and intangible fresh- 
ness to the atmosphere. The suggestion is 
especially valuable to the hostess in a small 
apartment, which sometimes during winter 
months becomes stuffy. A lump of am- 
monia (salts of ammonia) covered ’ with 
lavender water has the same effect. Keep 
in a closely covered jar, and open only upon 
occasions. E. M. L., CALIFORNIA. 


# In working French knots the thread often 
tangles. Try twisting the thread around 
the needle one way for one knot and the 
other way for the next one. Alternating in 
this way keeps the thread straight. 

I. M., MICHIGAN. 


# The use of lemons for bleaching lingerie 
and fine white goods was suggested in your 
November Discoveries. I have tried this 
method, but found its steady use had a 
tendency to yellow the materials, and later 
was told by a chemist friend that lemon 
juice contains a very large percentage of 
citric acid, which, in its original state (pure 
lemon juice) is too strong an agency to use 
for that purpose. My chemist friend ad- 
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vised me to try peroxide of hydrogen, and 
upon experimenting with this I had the 
most satisfactory results. I used it as 
follows: One teaspoonful of peroxide of 
hydrogen to half a tub of cold water, let 
clothes soak over night and after rinsing, 
wash as usual and you will be agreeably 
surprised at the result. This is practically 
the same method that the mills use in 
bleaching their goods from their natural 
color to a pure white before finishing, and I 
am told that it is the best bleaching agency 
known, for it gives a pure white with posi- 
tively no chance of hurting the fabric in any 
way. This applies to silk and wool as well 
as linen. J. A. C., NEW YoRK. 


# When making cake of any kind, I find it 
more satisfactory to mix it in a white- 
enameled stewpan than in a mixing bowl. 
The handle is much easier to grasp firmly 
than the side of the heavy bow] and the cake 
can be more thoroughly beaten. I usually 
use the two-quart size for an ordinary 
recipe. E. H. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Being forced to use rubber gloves for all 
my house work, I have found that it is 
much more economical to buy the surgeon’s 
ribbed dissecting gloves, instead of the more 
generally used “household gloves.” The 
surgeon’s gloves last much longer and as 
they are thinner they are not nearly as 
clumsy and bungling to wear. 
G. O. V., NEW YORK. 


#1 have heard a mother repeat to a room- 
ful of people some naive confidence of her 
child, whereat the assembled company 
would laugh. And I have seen the child’s 
face turn crimson and harden, and have 
realized that a determination was then in 


‘process of formation, not to “tell Mother” 


next time of his ambitions, or of his liking 
for some small playmate! The thoughtless 
mother did not realize that she was destroy- 
ing that most beautiful thing, perfect confi- 
dence. If a child may not safely “tell 
Mother,” where shall he look for respectful 
sympathy? E. W., WASHINGTON. 


# An acceptable present for a man is a 
monogram, worked in gold over a papier- 
maché foundation on black satin ribbon. 
It will fill the bill every time. This mono- 
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gram, sewed to the lining of coat or over- 
coat, will enable him to tell his property at 
a glance, and will save mistakes and annoy- 


ance. G. S., KANSAS. 

# Darning holes in children’s clothes (stock- 
ings especially) can be greatly simplified by 
sewing lace or netting over the hole before 
darning. This is not only a saving of labor, 
but makes a much better looking piece of 
work when finished. I. S., NEW YORK. 


# When I want to steam velvet or silk, I 
take a piece of wood with a slit in the center 
through which I 
can put the han- 
dle of the flat- 
iron, and place 
this with the 
face of the iron 
up across a dish 
to balance the , 
board. Place a 
wet cloth over the hot iron. Hold the vel- 
vet wrong side down and carefully draw 
over the steaming cloth. This has been 
- very helpful to me. 

M. H. T., MASSACHUSETTS. 


An ingenious home-made ar- 
re t for st ig velvet. 


# When a child, upon being put to bed, 
seems restless and refuses to sleep, even 
though you do not see the need of it, try put- 
ting the hot-water bottle (moderately hot) 
to the feet or on the stomach and almost 
immediately good results will follow. I 
have done this with a two and a three year 
old child and it works like a charm. 
X. Y. Z., OHIO. 


# My infant'son led me to a Discovery that 
has been a great convenience to me, and 
may interest your readers. 
had an irresistible charm for my boy and at 
every opportunity he clutched them and 
pulled until the string broke. I restrung 
the beads on buttonhole twist and on linen 
thread, but he continued to work havoc 
with them. They needed a strong cord, 
and that required a needle too large to pass 
through the beads. Finally the idea oc- 
curred to me that waxed dental floss was 
very strong and yet not too bulky to be 
used in a medium-sized needle. I tried it, 
stringing the beads on a double thread, and 


My necklaces - 
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now my son tugs in vain for the necklace 
is stronger than he is. I also use the floss 
for sewing on buttons which have an extra 
strain on them or which have a limited 
capacity for taking thread. Sewing buttons 
three or four times through with floss is 
more permanent than a dozen times with 
ordinary thread. C. B., NEW yorK. 


# College girls have discovered that ordi- 
nary lime drops are a delicious substitute 
for lemons in their afternoon tea, besides 
being much more convenient to use. Bot- 
tled lime juice is also good, being particu- 
larly refreshing in iced tea. 

L. M. S., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Did you ever make bags for a wedding 
present? I recently gave a bride-to-be such 
an outfit. There were about ten 
bags and I could have addedas _— Bag 
many more, but I chose to give Possibilities 
the most useful and practical 
ones. They were all designs of my own 
with one exception. One can copy or 
originate. There is wide scope for original- 
ity; the main point is usefulness. This 
bride was so appreciative that she hung 
them all about the room where her gifts 
were displayed. Of course the china, cut 
gjass, and silver outshown them as to 
beauty, but were no more useful and 
seemed to be no more highly appreciated. 
There were stocking, shoe, clothespin, 
rubbers, and twine bags; a stocking bag, to 
which I added darning needles and cotton, 
and glove and stocking mending ball; 
a shoe bag with five pockets and a brass rod 
top and bottom to hold securely on closet 
door; a laundry bag open in the center to 
put the clothing in and buttoning over at 
bottom to drop the clothes from—the most 
practical way of making a laundry bag that 
I have ever seen. The necessity bag was 
made envelope fashion with a brass rod at 
the top and rubber removable lining. The 
bag for rubbers was made of heavy cretonne 
in darkish colors, and lined with a remov- 
able pocket of oil cloth. This bag was to be 
tacked to the inside of the back hall door. 
The pantry bag was of green denim; a 
smaller pocket of another contrasting color 
in cretonne was stitched in the center for 
strings. The large bag held paper bags or 
the good pieces of wrapping paper one likes 
to save. There was a fancy silk bag with 
silk duster for the parlor as this bride was to 
do her own work. A pretty cretonne bag 
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opening at the side held a feather-stitched 
cheesecloth duster. There was one of these 
for down and upstairs, saving steps. A 
clothespin bag was made of fancy awning 
cloth, and was designed to slip over the 
head, the pocket at easy reaching distance. 
I did not wish to slight the groom, so made 
a fancy blue and white soiled collar and cuff 
bag, also opening at side, drawn with blue 
silk cord through white ivory rings and orna- 
mented with tiny blue bows. I also added 
two green denim half-yard-length cloths with 
an ivory ring, to hang behind the kitchen 
range as oven cloth, to save the dish 
towels one is so liable to use. By having 
two there is no need of using one too long, 
as I have known people to do before launder- 
ing. I also added a small pincushion for 
the bathroom and another for the kitchen, 
each with an ivory ring to fasten on the wall. 
They are very convenient. When I have 
occasion to use rings I always use the ivory 
rings as they do not tarnish like the brass. 
These suggestions are good for Christmas 
as well as bridal gifts. 
L. F. B. Y., Boston. 


* The one drawback I found to doing my 
own work was being deprived of going out 
evenings on account of having no one to 
leave with my little child. Upon advertis- 
ing for someone in the neighborhood to 
stay only while we were away, I found many 
nice girls and even old ladies who were glad 
to earn a small amount and with whom I 
knew that my child was perfectly safe. 
F. A. H., COLORADO. 


# Sewing carpet rags on the machine is an 
old idea, but the objection to it, that sewing 
across the ends of the strips causes tufts in 
the carpet, may be done away with, by sew- 
ing lengthwise of the strips. I have sewed, 
by test, three times as many rags on the 
machine as by hand, in an hour, and the 
carpet made = 

from the ma- ll 
chine-sewed 

strips is just as 
smooth as that 
made from 
hand-sewed 
strips. I sup- 
pose everyone 
knows that you do not break the thread 
while sewing, but clip the thread between the 
sewed places afterward with scissors. This 
is a very short operation. The illustration 


A way of sewing carpet rags 
smoothly by machine. 
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may make this clearer. I clip the ends of 
the rags to a point, to make less of a hump, 
but this is not really necessary. 

L. F. B., CONNECTICUT. 


#1 purchased a large shallow tin pan— 
punched a hole in the middle, inserted a 
knob, and now have a cover for a layer cake 
while it is set 
away awaiting 
the filling, 
which it is not 
always conven- 
ient to make at 
the time. An- 
other similar 
arrangement was a knob on a tin pie plate 
to be used for a cover to the kettle when 
boiling corn and other vegetables. This 
gives more room than when a flat cover is 
used. I. H. F., MASSACHUSETTS. 


“* Knobby " pans for covering layer 
cakes, etc. 


#A game that often brings out the wit or 
amusing qualities of the players is one in 
which a contestant whispers a noun to the 
player on his right and to the one on the 
left a question. Then, when each member 
of the party is in possession of the two, they* 
must make them into a verse or jingle and 
give the result out loud. 

The noun given one person was a foolish, 
made-up name, “watercress worm’’; and 
her question, “How does gossip start?” 

The two were combined as follows: 


“Asked the watercress worm 
‘How does gossip start?’ 
As he turned a somersault 
His hand upon his heart.” 


Another player had the word “Bear,” 
and the question, “‘ What will people wear?” 
She gave the following: 


“What will people wear?’ 
Asked the cinnamon bear. 
‘Your fur if they can, 
-So keep in your lair.’” 


A. L. J., NEW JERSEY. 


# One of your readers asked recently how 
to clean silver filigree. One day while in a 
Washington jewelry store I hesitated about 
purchasing a lovely filigree pin simply be- 
cause, like your querist, cleaning the delicate 
baubles seemed to me an impossibility. I 
told the clerk why I did not take it. He 
brought out a white powder, a soft brush 
moistened in water, and the dirtiest piece 
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of filigree I had ever seen. In two minutes 
he had it beautifully clean. The powder 
was nothing but cream of tartar moistened 
with water. When I went home I tried it 
on a Venetian card case that had grown 
hopelessly black. It cleaned it in a trice. 
Now I keep my filigree in sparkling condi- 
tion. When it is very discolored, make a 
paste of water and the cream of tartar and 
let it soak for half an hour before brush- 
ing it. I. G. C., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


#A few months ago B. O. recommended 
putting salt on a gas mantle to whiten it 
when the mantle has blackened. 
Gas Salt will remove the black tem- 
Knowledge porarily, but it will also destroy 
the mantle. The carbon de- 
posit on the mantle means either that there 
is dust in the burner or that not enough air 
is allowed to mix with the gas (causing ‘im- 
perfect combustion) or both. If it is dust 
in the burner, you can remove it by care- 
fully lifting the top part of the burner off 
from the Bunsen tube, and then blowing 
genily into the gauze contained in the 
burner. It is not necessary to remove 
either the mantle or glassware to do this, 
and is quite simple if carefully done. 

All burners contain a gas regulator with 
which the air pressure is easily adjusted. 
To remove the carbon deposit, simply turn 
the regulator to increase the flow of gas (to 
the /Jeft on all Welsbach burners) and the 
carbon deposit will soon disappear. Then 
turn the regulator back gradually until the 
light is at its brightest. Gas pressure is apt 
to vary so much that an intimate knowledge 
of the burner regulator is necessary to in- 
sure the best light at all times. 

A. G. F., CALIFORNIA. 


*# I’ve noticed that my college boy insists 
on having his gray flannel athletic shirts 
made up with black silk stitching and but- 
tonholes and it doesn’t look half bad. The 
gray silk and twist is sure to wear con- 
spicuously light after a few washings. 

F. B., CALIFORNIA. 


* If the mothers who are readers of this 
department still have confidence in the 
“family doctor” and his medi- 

A Family cine, that confidence should be 
Bugbear early instilled in the minds of 
their children. Too many wom- 

en threaten their children with, “Willie, if 
you get your feet wet and take cold, I’ll send 
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for the doctor and he’ll give you bitter 
medicine.” Willie is very naturally terror- 
ized and looks upon the doctor as a bug- 
bear that stands between him and a good 
time. A case recently brought to my notice 
the folly and wrong of such a course of 
education. A girl eight years old, who had 
been brought up to dread medicine, was 
taken sick and it took the doctor over an 
hour to win her friendship and persuade 
her that he wanted to “make her well.” It 
was necessary to examine her throat and 
the efforts of both the mother and doctor 
were used to make her submit. She was 
found to have a bad case of diphtheria, and 
through the course of treatment, that child 
has been a case to dread. The poor judg- 
ment displayed by the mother in her teach- 
ings has made it necessary for the child to 
be subjected to a nervous strain that is bad 
in her feverish condition, and the valuable 
time of the doctor has been taken from his 
other cases and himself worn out and wor- 
ried, when all could have been avoided by 
early teaching the child that submission to 
the doctor’s treatment and advice is always 
the best course. D. A. V., IOWA. 


# Nowadays wnen, owing to the prevalence 
of historical societies, family archives are 
so carefully kept and family heirlooms treas- 
ured, people take a great interest in the por- 
traits and daguerreotypes of their ances- 
tors. These are, however, usually scattered 
through different branches of the family, the 
oil portrait of Great-great-grandmother A 
being in Aunt Mehitabel’s house in Winsted, 
Connecticut, while Cousin Frank, in Cali- 
fornia, has the quaint daguerreotypes of 
Grandfather and Grandmother B in their 
wedding attire. In one family that I know 
an unmarried aunt who visits here and 
there among the connections, and who has 
a taste for photography, has made very 
successful reproductions of these pictures. 
She made the collection first for her own 
satisfaction, but, as all the relatives who 
saw them wanted copies, she has printed 
many negatives from her plates and is sure 
of being able to give highly appreciated 
presents to all the members of her family. 
Many professional photographers make a 
speciality of these reproductions. 
L. S. H., NEW YoRK. 
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# Quite the thing to include among pres- 
ents for the engaged girl are sets of mono- 
grammed Turkish towels. An oval of linen, 
about four inches across, has the initials 
embroidered upon it by hand. This me- 
dallion is stitched onto the toweling with 
two rows of fine machine stitching. Usually 
the marking is done in pink or blue, though 
the linen may be of a washable pink or old 
blue—and the letters in white. If a mono- 
gram instead of the separate initials is used 
a round medallion is more effective than 
the oval. M. P. J., NEW YORK. 
'"Feather stitching would be prettier than 
the machine stitching, though the latter 
could be used.—The Editors. 


# I was very much in need of a warm even- 
ing coat. Having only a few dollars to 
spend, I could not buy the heavy goods that 
most of the coats are made of. As there is a 
woolen mill in our city, I was able to buy a 
heavy white wool blanket, closely woven, 
from which I cut out and made a regular 
polo coat. The total cost was $5.25. 
I. M., MICHIGAN. 


# To untie knots in cord or string, find the 
end, twist it so that the twist already in the 
cord becomes tighter, and push the end 
backward through the knot. This will be 
found very easy in untying cord around 
packages. When the cord is twisted it 
makes it smaller and so it pushes back 
through the knot more easily. 
B. L. K., NEW 


# Is it too early to offer a St. Patrick’s Day 
suggestion? Choose deeply indented green 
peppers, and after washing and removing 
the seeds, stuff solidly with cream cheese 


mixed with chopped nuts. Put on the ice 
till cold and then slice. They give a de- 
lightful shamrock look to a salad. 

H. D. R., PENNSYLVANIA. 


*If your children are interested in elec- 
trical toys, but you find dry cell batteries 
too expensive, take the wrappings off of 
the dry cell batteries after they have be- 
come useless, and punch six or eight holes 
in each one, then set each of them in a glass 
jar filled about two-thirds with water and 
some sal ammoniac—about one pound to 
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every three jars. This will furnish elec- 
tricity for a long, long time, and one need 
not always be cautioning about the bat- 
teries running dry. P. H. A., onto. 


# In buying a bird for a household pet, 
have your readers ever chosen a German 
goldfinch instead of a canary? We have 
had three of these during a series of years, 
and think them the -most enjoyable of all 
caged birds. They are about the size of a 
canary. In color they are white under- 
neath, with a reddish brown back, black and 
white wings and tail (the wings having also 
bright yellow patches) and a cherry-red 
face—making them quite unusual looking 
and very pretty. The song is sweet and 
not unlike that of our own little summer 
goldfinch. To us their greatest attraction 
is that they are so easily tamed. Billy, our 
present bird, has almost from the first taken 
seed from our lips and fingers, and will even 
light on a hand inside his cage and eat from 
it as unconcernedly as if he were upon his 
perch. He is especially fond of the hemp 
among his seeds, and we keep this to give 
him ourselves as an especial treat. The 
price charged for this bird here is $2.50. 
K. F., MASSACHUSETTS. 


B 


# A hostess noted for her dainty tea table 
always uses rock candy crystals in place of 
sugar. It looks very pretty in the cups with 
the slice of lemon, and gives just the right 
sweetness. In place of sandwiches she 
sometimes serves indescribably good “‘roll- 
overs,” so named by one of her friends. 
They are made thus: The cook takes rounds 
of baking powder biscuit dough, cut out as 
if for biscuit, and places in the center a 
spoonful of jelly, marmalade, mincemeat, 
or sandwich filling of any kind, rolls it up 
and bakes. They are the best things ever, 
either hot or cold, and a welcome addition 
to the tea table. H. G., 


#1 have such a good forgettery that when 
occasion required the removal of my gloves 
in public, I was always sure to lose at least 
one of them and sometimes the pair until 
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I observed a woman snap hers together 

through the buttonhole of her jacket. You 

thus have them always with you. Try it. 
L. F. B., Boston. 


# The use of wax for prolonging the life of 
shoe-soles was recommended in this de- 
partment. I think that linseed oil hardens 
and preserves the sole leather far better 
than wax. Heat linseed oil, making it much 
thinner, and apply with a soft cloth until 
the leather will absorb no more. Turn the 
sole up and place to dry, which takes a day 
or so. A second coat of oil may then be 
applied. This should be put on new shoes. 
I have found that such treatment will make 
the soles outwear any not treated in this 
way. G. L., MISSOURI. 


FERS SD 


*# Let the home dressmaker supply herself 
with steel pins instead of the ordinary brass 
ones and then buy a good magnet. Tie 
the same to a cord and she may easily 
gather up all stray pins and needles from 
the floor with the magnet. 

L. I. G., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# The young people’s society of our church 
wished to give a reception to their new mem- 
bers. We live in a college town 

No Intro- and the new members were all 
ductions strangers. How could we en- 
tertain one hundred and fifty 

young folks about half of whom did not 


_ know each other. The little device I used 


succeeded beyond all expectation. With the 
assistance of some of the girls, I made little 
souvenir booklets. We bought drawing 
paper such as the school children use for 
practice paper. It comes cut into sheets 
6 by 8 inches. We used two sheets for each 
booklet, folding them through the middle. 
On the outer leaf we pasted pictures for 
decoration. Some of these were cut from art 
catalogues, which contained miniature re- 
productions of famous paintings. Others 
we cut from the magazines and illustrated 
papers. Those with a bit of color in them 
were especially effective. Then with a very 
fine paint brush dipped in gold paint we 
printed the word “autographs” below the 
pictures. A hole was then punched through 
the two sheets and a program pencil was 
inserted and tied with its own cord, thus 
binding the two sheets together. 


Discoveries 


As our guests arrived each was presented 
with a booklet and told to consider it as an 
introduction and to try to collect as many 
autographs as possible. I had expected to 
use these little books simply as a means to 
mix. up and introduce the crowd, but the 
young folks were so pleased that they did 
not want to stop even for refreshments. No 
other amusement was necessary for the 
entire evening. A box of fudge was given 
to the one collecting the largest number of 
autographs. W. F. M., vircInia. 


#No one could unscrew the top of the 
student lamp tank until someone grasped 
it with a piece of sand paper and it turned 
at once. Sand paper does not slip like the 
bare hand or a cloth. Try it for turning 
glass stopples or other balky tops. 

L. D., VERMONT. 


* Referring to Discovery of “A. G. V. 
Connecticut,” relating to shears for cutting 
fowl, I should like to add my view. I was 
invited to take dinner with a newly married 
couple; among the wedding presents was a 
silver-handled pair of shears designed ex- 
pressly for the purpose mentioned. Roast 
chicken was served, and the “man of the 
house” proceeded to dissect it with the 
shears. He had to use both hands in clasp- 
ing the scissors and it required great strength 
to cut through the bone and joints. The 
result of the operation was that it took a 
long time to accomplish, and as the cut por- 
tions fell in the platter, the gravy in the 
dish spattered over his clothing, as well as 
over the fine linen tablecloth and even on 
the beautiful rug that covered the floor. 
M. E., NEW YORK. 
= That “man of the house” did not know 
his business. The shears are a complete 
success, used at the table, if the carver 
knows the anatomy of the fowl and the 
proper use of the implement. — The 


Editors. 


# While wintering in Florida, where milk 
was scarce and oranges plentiful, I saw the 
women using sour orange juice instead of 
sour milk for making pancakes. They 
added soda, just as with milk. The cakes 
were delicious and easily digestible. 

A. H., cuBa. 
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